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ay  it  with  sticky  buns* ..hell  get  the  message* 


Fleischmann's. 
ACmo0 
Yeast 


hlei«hmanns. 

'OHtotrr 

-.  Yeast 


,C   PRO: 


Only  a  rather  special  wife  can 
bake  like  this.  Because  it  takes  such 
special  ingredients.  A  little  patience. 
A  lot  of  love.  And  Fleischmann's 
Yeast,  of  course.  Because  it's  always 
fresh  and  active,  Fleischmann's  makes  your  bakings 
extra  high,  extra  light,  extra  good.  What  a  delicious  way 

to  make  your  man  feel  very  special! 


Yeast 


BRAN[>$   INCOF 


FRFF  Fabulous  52-page 

Fleischmann's 

Treasury  of  Yeast  Baking. 
With  50  great  recipes,  color 
photos,  step-by-step  illustrations, 
hints.  For  a  free  copy,  send 
your  name  and  address  (please 
include  your  zip  code)  to  Box  9, 
Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y.  10559. 


Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with  thine?  Dost  thou  love  and  serve 
Cod?  It  is  enough,  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

—John  Wesley  (1703-1791) 
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After-Hour  Jottings  ...  If  you  think 
this  month's  cover  is  a  little  on  the 
futuristic  side — well,  we  must  agree.  But 
that's  the  way  things  are  in  the  world's 
newest  and  most  modern  capital- — 
Brasilia,  subject  of  this  month's  center 
color  section. 

The  photographer  is  Don  Rutledge,  an 
ordained  minister  of  a  Southern  Baptist 
church,  who  has  done  a  number  of  pic- 
ture stories  for  us,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Rutledge,  who  is  eminently 
qualified  to  cover  assignments  for  either 
church  or  secular  magazines,  recently 
moved  from  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  to 
Decatur,  Ca.,  and  in  addition  to  his  free- 
lance photography  is  presently  associated 
with  the  mission  board  of  his  church. 

Incidentally,  this  month's  color  feature 
coincides  with  the  observance  of  100 
years  of  Methodism  in  Brazil.  The  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Brazil,  autonomous  for 
37  years,  now  has  more  than  57,000 
members.  As  one  feature  of  the  cen- 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Dear 

American  Bible 
Society: 


/M^afi 


I  have  $1000.00  to  invest. 

I  am  65,  collecting  Social 
Security  and  looking  for 
additional  regular  income. 
Since  I  am  inexperienced 
with  stocks  and  bonds,  I 
need  an  investment  with- 
out risk. 

I  like  the  idea  of  invest- 
ing in  a  Christian  purpose. 
How  much  could  I  expect 
from  an  A.B.S.  Annuity? 

A.M.K.,  Church  Worker 


Dear  Church  Worker: 

If  you  make  an  American 
Bible  Society  Agreement 
now,  at  age  65,  you  will 
receive  a  lifetime  income 
of  $52.00  a  year. 

When  you  make  out  your 
Federal  income  tax  you 
may  deduct  $289.06  as  a 
gift  the  first  year.  And 
only  $12.52  of  your  $52.00 
annual  income  has  to  be 
reported  as  taxable  each 
year;  $39.48  is  tax-free. 

The  rate  of  payment  at  all 
ages  has  been  raised.  An 
A.B.S.  Annuity  is  a  wise 
investment.  It  is  secure. 

You  will  also  derive 
great  spiritual  satis- 
faction from  helping  to 
provide  Scriptures,  in 
more  than  415  languages, 
to  millions  who  want  to 
read  God's  message. 


Every  payment  in  full  since  1843 

Ameriean  Bible  Society  T~37 

1865  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  new 
annuity  rates  and  free  booklet  "A  Gift  that 
Lives." 

I  do  (  )  do  nott  )  have  an  A.B.S.  Annuity 
now. 

Name. 


L 


Date  of  Birth 

Month 
Address 

Day 

Year 

City 

State 

Zin 

JOTTINGS 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


tenary,  Brazilian  Methodists  will  conduct 
a  house-to-house  visitation  of  some 
million    homes. 

It  just  occurred  to  us  that  there  are 
two  "Bob  Browns"  among  our  contribu- 
tors this  month.  One  is  Robert  McAfee 

Brown,  who  signs  his  name  "Bob  Brown," 
a  Ph.D.  on  the  staff  of  Stanford  University 
[see  Those  Revolting  Students,  page  18]. 
The  other  is  the  Rev.  Bob  W.  Brown, 
pastor  of  Trinity  Baptist  Church,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  [See  Thanks  a  Lot!  page  41.]  The 
coincidence,  we  think,  merely  highlights 
the  diversity,  versatility,  and  range  of  en- 
deavor found  each  month  in  TOGETHER's 
family  of  writers.  Here  are  ministers, 
housewives,  teachers,  counselors,  bish- 
ops, professional  writers,  and  a  rancher- 
minister  all  wrapped  up  together  between 
the  covers  of  one  issue.  And  each  has 
something  he  or  she  very  much  wanted 
to  say. 

James  W.  Hill  wanted  to  tell  you  how 
to  quit  smoking  [page  31],  and  we  want 
to  tell  you  something  about  Mr.  Hill. 
Although  he  is  a  professor  of  education 


The  Hills  and  their  homemade  "leep." 

and  chairman  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation at  Virginia's  Emory  &  Henry  Col- 
lege, he  also  does  a  great  deal  of  public 
speaking  and  writing,  and  is  an  amateur 
radio  operator.  But  what  goes  on  in  the 
basement  at  the  Hill  home  catches  our 
fancy. 

"I  build  little  cars  (not  hot  rods)  with 
lawnmower  engines,"  says  Mr.  Hill. 
"Every  kid  in  the  community,  as  well 
as  my  own  two  boys,  enjoys  driving 
these  little  cars  in  our  yard." 

He  sends  us  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
little  cars.  It  is  called  "Bumpy"  and, 
like  the  other  cars,  was  built  in  the  base- 
ment. It  has  a  three-horsepower  en- 
gine, and  is  equipped  with  sealed-beam 
headlights,  backup  lights,  brake  lights, 
direction  signals,  and  a  radio.  With  car- 
maker Hill  in  the  picture  are  Mrs.  Hill  and 
their  two  sons,  Bill  and  John,  along  with 
Sambo,  their  dog. 

Young  John,  by  the  way,  also  is  an 
amateur  radio  operator,  having  passed 
the  FCC  novice  examination  for  license 
at  the  age  of  11. 

"At  the  end  of  12  months,  a  novice 
must  pass  the  examination  for  a  general 
class  license  or  go  off  the  air,"  Mr.  Hill 


says.  "This  included  problems  in  mathe- 
matics and  electronics  far  above  John's 
fifth-grade  education,  but  the  thought  of 
his  having  to  go  off  the  air  was  heart- 
breaking." 

So,  father  and  son  enrolled  in  a  tech- 
nical school  to  study  electronics.  "John 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  class, 
and  I  was  the  oldest,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  "but 
we  both  passed!" 

We  mentioned  in  a  footnote  on  page 
43  that  Don  Ian  Smith,  author  of  Satel- 
lites and  Saddle  Horses,  has  a  new  book 
coming  off  the  press.  What  we  didn't 
say  is  that  he  comes  to  book  authorship 
somewhat  later  than  one  of  his  daughters, 
Mrs.  Heather  Smith  Thomas,  whose  A 
Horse  in  Your  Lite  was  published  last 
November.  Mrs.  Thomas,  in  fact,  "wrote" 
her  way  through  college,  selling  some 
50  articles.  A  Methodist  minister  on  sab- 
batical leave  from  the  Montana  Confer- 
ence, Mr.  Smith  teaches  English  and  so- 
cial studies  at  Salmon  (Idaho)  High 
School  when  he  isn't  living  the  life  he 
loves  on  nearby  Sky  Range  Ranch. 

"I  wish  I  could  share  with  you  the 
view  from  our  picture  window,"  he 
writes.  "Our  brilliant  winter  sunshine  on 
the  snow-covered  mountains!  Our  valley 
in  its  Christmas  decorations  of  snow,  and 
fir,  and  pine!" 

The    late    Dr.    Ben    F.    Lehmberg,    who 

died  shortly  after  we  received  his  con- 
tribution to  this  month's  Open  Pulpit  [see 
Have  You  Lost  Your  Bible?  page  54], 
told  us  of  his  1965  visit  to  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  One  man, 
noticing  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lehmberg 
were  Americans,  asked  where  they  came 
from.  "Colorado  Springs,"  they  readily 
replied. 

"Oh,"  the  man  said.  "I  have  a  good 
friend  in  Colorado  Springs.  I  wonder  if 
you   know  him?" 

Dr.  Lehmberg  asked:  "Who  is  he?" 
The  man   replied,   "A   Dr.    Lehmberg." 
"Why,  I  am   Dr.   Lehmberg!" 
The    mystery    was    solved — it    turned 
out  that  the  inquisitive  man  was  a  shop- 
keeper   who    had    shipped    Jordan    River 
water  for  Baptisms  to  Dr.  Lehmberg.  The 
order  had   been   placed   by  members  of 
First  Methodist  Church,  Colorado  Springs, 
who   had   visited   the   Holy  Land   several 
years  before. 

Mrs.  Barbara  T.  Smith,  author  of 
Death  Was  a  Spooky  Stranger  [page  22], 
is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Philip  A.  Smith,  an 
Episcopal  minister  of  Alexandria,  Va.  And 
the  little  boy  she  writes  about,  Jeremy,  is 
one  of  their  three  children. — Your  Editors 


ILLUSTRATION  CREDITS 

Cover — Don  Rutlcdge,  Black  Star  •  Page 
2— James  W.  Hill  .  11— MI  .  18— Wide 
World  Photos  •  28-29— George  Crouter  •  33- 
34-35-36-37-38-39-40— Don  Rutledge,  Black  Star 
•  57 — Edward  Wallowitch,  from  My  A[>j>a- 
lachia  by  Rebecca  Caudill,  courtesy  Holt,  Rine- 
hart,  and  Winston,  Inc.  .  4-24-25-26-27-41-46- 
49-50-51-52-53— George  P.  Miller. 
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a  report  to  thoughtful  laymen 
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Should  Your  Minister  Be  a  Clerk? 

Which  jobs  should  a  minister  perform? 


D  PREACHING  AND  TEACHING 

D  WORKING  WITH  CHURCH  SCHOOL  GROUPS 

□  PERSONAL  COUNSELING 

□  ENLARGING  THE  MEMBERSHIP 

□  REPRESENTING  CHURCH   IN  COMMUNITY 


□  OPERATING  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

□  ANSWERING  TELEPHONES 

□  BOOKKEEPING 

□  TRAINING  OFFICE  STAFF 

□  MAILING  CHURCH  CORRESPONDENCE 


Which  List  Would  a  Minister  Choose? 


Most  ministers  consider  list  number  one  to  be  of 
primary  importance.  Many  of  them  could  add  to  it. 
They've  spent  years  of  preparation  developing  skills 
in  these  areas.  Despite  these  facts,  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  Practical  Problems  of  Ministers,  conducted 
by  Ministers  Life  and  Casualty  Union,  prove  that 
too  many  of  them  are  overburdened  by  responsi- 
bilities from  list  number  two. 

63%  of  the  ministers  interviewed  felt  that  admin- 
istrative work  was  taking  too  much  of  their  time. 
32%  considered  their  staff's  capabilities  were  a 
problem.  51%  reported  that  their  staffs  were  too 
small.  And,  49%  found  their  office  equipment  to  be 
inadequate  and  outdated. 

As  a  result  of  these  inadequacies,  47%  were  find- 
ing too  little  time  left  for  study  and  prayer.  62% 
reported  too  little  time  for  leisure. 

These  are  significant  facts. 

They  indicate  a  problem  that  is  becoming  all  too 
prevalent  in  today's  churches.  Dr.  Seward  Hiltner, 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Personality  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  told  a  conference  on  evange- 
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lism  that  ministers  were  sometimes  expected  to  act 

"like  hired  hands  or  errand  boys"  because  ministers 

and  people  had  not  developed  proper  understanding 

of  the  functions  of  the  minister,  and  of  the  people's 

obligation  to  give  him  freedom  to  perform  those 

functions. 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 

Dr.  Hiltner  suggests  one  solution:  "The  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  administration  involve  joint  co- 
operation of  minister  and  groups  of  people  in  getting 
things  done."  Sometimes  staffs  should  be  enlarged, 
trained  or  paid  better.  Sometimes  laymen  themselves 
can  help  by  assuming  proper  responsibilities.  The 
minister's  vocation  is  to  help  other  Christians  to  as- 
sume their  proper  vocations.  Real  cooperation  may 
require  both  new  understanding  and  new  equipment. 

Some  of  our  churches  have  grown  to  the  point 
where  it  is  wise  to  hire  a  business  manager  to  take 
over  administrative  functions;  others  could  consider 
additional  part-time  or  full-time  help.  The  growth 
of  your  church — both  spiritual  and  physical — may 
well  depend  on  it. 

Reprints  of  this  public  service  message  for  distribution  to 
your  Trustees  and  Board  members  are  available  on  request. 


LIFE  and  casualty  union 


Ministers  Life  Building,  Minneapolis  16,  Minnesota 

A  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
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Wesley  Foundation 

Study  Recommends. . . 

NEW  Status 

for  Campus 

Ministri 


F  INDING:  METHODIST  ministries  on  college 
and  university  campuses  too  often  are  hampered  by 
antiquated  images  which  treat  Wesley  Foundations 
as  an  "arm"  or  "agency"  of  the  church. 

Recommendation:  The  Wesley  Foundation  or 
other  form  of  campus  ministry  should  be  considered 
the  equivalent  of  a  local  church — not  a  church 
project,  but  the  cluircli  serving  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

These,  in  essence,  are  the  key  finding  and  the 
key  recommendation  contained  in  a  penetrating 
study  of  Wesley  Foundations  and  other  campus 
ministries,  conducted  at  some  200  state  and  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  universities  the  past  three  years. 

The  long-awaited  study  report  was  adopted  by 
the    Methodist    Board   of   Education    at   its    January 


annual  meeting  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  A  summary  of  its 
findings  and  the  16  approved  recommendations  now 
are  being  distributed  to  annual-conference  officials, 
educators,  student  groups,  campus  and  near-campus 
pastors,  and  other  church  leaders. 

Specifically,  the  study  recommends  that  the  spe- 
cialized ministry  of  the  Wesley  Foundation  or  other 
campus  unit  should  be  "accepted  fully  as  The  Meth- 
odist Church,"  and  that  its  distinctive  organizations 
should  have  such  rights,  integrity,  and  responsibili- 
ties as  are  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  ministry 
appropriate  to  the  situation  in  which  it  functions. 
It  states  that  the  scope  of  a  campus  ministry  may 
include  congregational  worship,  preaching,  pastoral 
care,  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  reception  of 
members,  and  other  local-church  functions. 

The  study  was  presented  to  the  board  by  Bishop 
James  K.  Mathews,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Consultation  for  the  Study  of  Wesley  Foundations. 

In  many  respects,  the  Wesley  Foundation  study 
underscores  a  need  to  recover  the  fullness  of  vision 
which  characterized  the  first  Wesley  Foundation, 
organized  in  1913  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois.  It  was  described  by  its  founder, 
Bishop  James  C.  Baker,  as  "a  shrine  for  worship,  a 
school  for  religious  education,  a  home  away  from 
home,  a  laboratory  for  training  lay  leaders  in  church- 
manship,  and  a  recruiting  center  for  the  ministry, 
missionary  service,  and  other  church  vocations." 

The  study  was  ordered  in  1963  with  the  somewhat 
limited  perspective  of  marking  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Urbana  Wesley  Foundation  and  projecting 
the  movement's  goals  for  the  next  half  century.  But 
the  Rev.  Samuel  N.  Gibson,  now  Wesley  Foundation 
director  of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  went  into  the  project 
with  such  thoroughness  that  it  soon  developed  into 
a  massive,  in-depth  research  effort.  His  original 
document  of  some  800  typewritten  pages  has  been 
compressed  into  a  somewhat  more  wieldy  95  pages 
by  Dr.  Woodrow  A.  Geier,  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's Division  of  Higher  Education. 

The  problems  and  opportunities  to  which  the 
report  and  its  recommendations  speak  are  enormous. 
There  may  not  be  much  to  surprise  those  close  to 
the  campus.  But  it  will  be  heartening  to  many  that 
Methodism  finally  is  taking  a  close  look  at  the 
campus  ministry,  and  the  church-at-large  will  find 
the  study  illuminating.  Hopefully,  it  will  point  the 
way  toward  more  creative  strategies  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  campus  ministries,  to  clarify  roles  and 
relationships,  to  upgrade  training  and  evaluation  of 
workers,  and  to  provide  a  more-skilled  interpretation 
of  the  church's  place  in  the  university  world. 

Ecumenical  OK:  Board  approval  of  the  study 
report  firmly  commits  the  Methodist  campus  minis- 
try to  an  ecumenical  position.  Specifically,  it  recom- 
mends that  Wesley  Foundations  and  other  Methodist 
student  groups  work  within  the  University  Christian 


The  original  Wesley  Foundation  serves 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Present  director 
R.  B.  Garrison  shows  a  student  the  portrait  of 
its  organizer,  Bishop  James  C.  Baker. 
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Movement  (UCM),  share  staff 
through  the  United  Ministries  in 
Higher  Education,  and  participate  in 
other  co-operative  or  united  ministries 
at  the  local-eampus  level. 

The  UCM  is  a  new  national  alli- 
ance of  11  Protestant,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Anglican 
campus  groups.  It  was  formed  last 
September  when  the  National  Student 
Christian  Federation  (of  which 
the  Methodist  Student  Movement 
was  part)  voted  itself  out  of  exist- 
ence. Charlotte  Bunch,  a  Methodist 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  is  UCM's 
first  president,  and  Methodism's 
avant-garde  magazine,  motive,  is  its 
official  publication. 

Besides  local-church  status  for  the 
campus  ministry  and  more  ecumeni- 
cal  muscle,    the   study   recommends: 

•  An  inclusive  approach  to  the 
mission  in  the  university  by  recog- 
nizing the  shared  but  distinctive  roles 
of  the  home  church,  the  near-campus 
church,  and  the  Wesley  Foundation. 

•  Deployment  of  national  staff  on 
a  regional  basis  for  increased  avail- 
ability and  effectiveness. 

•  Continued  accreditation  of  com- 
pus-ministry  units,  but  with  more 
flexible  standards. 

•  Special  training  and  evaluation 
procedures  for  campus  ministers. 

•  Restudy  and  reorganization  of 
local  foundation  boards. 

•  Improved  interpretation  of  the 
campus  ministry  to  the  whole  church. 

The  New  Breed:  Anything  touch- 
ing the  younger  generation  is  in  con- 
stant flux.  Campus  ministry  programs 
of  yesteryear  lose  their  power  in  the 
supercharged  atmosphere  of  modern 
higher  education.  On  most  campuses, 
the  Sunday-morning  Bible  classes,  the 
Sunday-evening  meetings  with  sup- 
pers, speakers,  and  square  dancing 
are  gone  forever. 

Today's  student,  especially  in 
urban  schools  and  large  universities, 
is  "turned  off"  by  traditional  pro- 
grams and  methods.  He's  serious,  so- 
phisticated, determined  to  assert  his 
freedom,  impatient  with  institutions, 
and  disdainful  of  piety  and  moralism. 

Campus  ministries  can  capture  the 
interest  and  allegiance  of  the  new 
breed  only  when  they  pursue  the 
promising,  the  experimental.  One  of 
the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  study 
deals  with  a  sampling  of  student  at- 
titudes. It  speaks  eloquently  of  a  need 
for  new  directions. 

Methodist  students  admitted  their 
religious  practices  had  declined.  Like 
the  general  student  population,  they 
are  busy  with  vocational  education 
and  have  little  time  for  extracurricu- 
lar life,  including  religion. 

They  refuse  to  identify  doubt  and 
uncertainty  with  lack  of  faith.  There 
is  a  subtle  shift  from  the  idea  of  God 
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July   11 -July  29 

An  all-surface  18  day  rail  and  steamer  cruise  to  our  Great  49th  State — featuring  a  cool  nine-day 
cruise  on  the  Canadian  Pacific's  SS  PRINCESS  PATRICIA,  visiting  Prince  Rupert,  Ketchikan, 
Juneau,  Skagway,  Wrangell,  Kitimat  and  Alert  Bay.  Thrilling  narrow-gauge  rail  trip  along  the 
"Trail  of  '98"  from  Skagway  to  Carcross  in  the  Yukon   Territory  ! 


Our  Tour  Will  Be  Led  By  The 
Reverend  Donald  Hart  of  The 
North  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Ak- 
ron, Ohio.  Your  tour  leader  was 
formerly  with  the  "Meet  Your 
Neighbor"  radio  program,  is  a 
member  of  the  North-East  Ohio 
Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church  and  was  Chaplain  of  the 
Ohio  State  Grange. 
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Your     "Limited     Size"     Methodist 
Party  will  see 

JASPER  PARK  LODGE 
BANFF   SPRINGS   HOTEL 
CHATEAU    LAKE    LOUISE 
VANCOUVER    &   VICTORIA 
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AMERICAN   ROCKIES 
ALL-EXPENSE — 


For  your  Free,  Descriptive  Folder  on   1967   Methodist  Alaska   Cruise,  fill  in,   clip  and  mail  to: 

METHODIST   TOUR    DIVISION: 
WAYFARER   CROUP  TRAVEL,    Inc. 
Victory    Parkway   at   McMillan   St. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio   45206 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  THREE-IN-ONE-TOUR 

Europe,  Holy  Land,  Orient  via  l'an  American.  London. 
Paris,  Berlin,  Home,  Greece.  Cairo.  Jordan.  Israel, 
India,  Bangkok.  Singapore,  Hons  Kong.  Japan,  Hiro- 
shima. Honolulu.  48  days',  July  13/ August  20,  1967. 
$2,545.  EUROPE-HOLY  LAND  SECTION,  22  days", 
July  13/August  3,  $1,109.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ira  Allen  Meth- 
odist Directors.  Dr.  Allen's  7th  journey  to  Holy  Land. 
2' i  yrs.  travel  experience.  Free  brochure — Americans 
Abroad  Inc..  5151  nth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55417.   Travel   now   pay   later. 


BIBLE  LANDS  -  MEDITERRANEAN 

OUR  26TH  ODYSSEY  CRUISE-TOUR 

Madrid,     Rome,     Cairo,     Mt.     Sinai     (or    Upper 
Nile),      Lebanon,      Syria,      Jordan,      Israel — and 

6     DAY     MEDITERRANEAN — ADRIATIC     CRUISE     TO 

Cyprus,   Rhodes,    Greece,   Venice   and   to   London 

June  30   to   Aug.   1— $1585.00 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  TODAY 
BIBLE  LANDS  SEMINARS,  Box  3T  Wilmore,  Ky. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD-TOUR 

18th  annual  around-the-world-tour.  All  expense  and 
economical,  includes  sightseeing  and  conferences  with 
Heads  of  States,  Ambassadors,  Editors,  Educators, 
Missionaries.  16  Exotic  countries — see  HOLY  LAND. 
Japan,  Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  India,  Nepal, 
Egypt.  Greece,  etc.  Optional  return  via  RUSSIA.  July 
3  departure.  7  wonderful  weeks.  (Also  31-day  Holy  Land 
Tour,   departure  June  30).    Write   for   Folder. 

BRYAN   WORLD  TOUR 
1880    Gage    Blvd.,    Topeka,    Kansas   66604 


This  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land  will  fulfill 
your  dream  of  peace. 

To  go  to  the  Holy  Land  is  to  leave  the  20th 
century  and  return  to  Christianity's  birth.  And 
our  Bible  Lands  Tour  takes  you  there  for  as 
little  as  $997*— with  guaranteed  escorted  depar- 
tures every  Monday,  through  1967.  Stand  where 
a  stable  stood  in  Bethlehem,  retrace  His  steps 
along  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  feel  His  presence 
in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Last  Supper.  Far 
more  than  a  journey,  your  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land  will  be  a  soul-stirring  experience.  Mail 
this  coupon  for  complete  details  and  informa- 
tion on  our  Pay  Later  Plan. 

*Basedon  14-21  day  ITX  Economy  Excursion  fare  from  N.Y. 


Lufthansa  German  Airlines,  Dept.   T-3 
410  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Send  information  on  the  Holy  Land  journeys. 
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Address 
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Zip I  plan  to  leave. 

My  Travel  Agent  is 


Lufthansa 
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as  Person  to  a  more  abstract  notion 
of  God  as  Power;  hence,  there  is  less 
prayer. 

Methodist  students  define  sin  in  a 
nonlegalistic  way.  Sixty-nine  percent 
think  an  ethical  or  moral  decision 
may  he  right  in  one  situation  and 
wrong  in  another. 

Where  should  the  church  devote 
its  greatest  attention?  Half  of  the 
Methodist  students  gave  answers  in 
service,  social  action,  and  reconcilia- 
tion categories.  Thirty-five  percent 
chose  religious  education,  worship, 
and  fellowship.  Only  15  percent 
checked  "evangelizing  individuals." 

Church  Dropouts:  One  of  the  prob- 
lems highlighted  by  the  study  is  that 
relatively  few  college  students  are 
well  grounded  enough  in  their  Chris- 
tian faith  to  cope  with  the  tensions  of 
campus  life.  As  a  result,  "too  often  the 
Wesley  Foundation  is  forced  to  be  a 
remedial  Sunday  school,"  the  report 
said.  The  research  also  indicated  an- 
other possible  reason  for  church  drop- 
outs: Too  few  local  churches  are  tell- 
ing their  precollege  youth  about  what 
to  expect  from  campus  ministries. 

Tensions  between  local  churches 
and  the  campus  ministry  were  cited 
as  a  major  reason  why  Methodism 
has  failed  to  realize  its  full  potential 
in  the  academic  community. 

Near-campus  congregations  gener- 
ally are  proud  that  "this  is  where  the 
college  students  attend."  At  the  same 
time,  they  may  resent  the  extra  de- 
mands imposed  by  students  who 
"don't  pay  their  own  way."  There 
are  complaints  that  the  Wesley  Foun- 
dations do  not  appeal  to  large  num- 
bers of  rank-and-file  students  but  to 
intellectuals  and  "bearded  rebels." 

Some  church  leaders  tend  to  ques- 
tion student  and  campus  minister  ac- 
tivity in  civil  rights,  church  reform, 
and  program  experimentation.  Some 
churches  expect  the  Wesley  Founda- 
tion to  shield  students  from  the  secu- 
lar university  atmosphere.  Church 
people  are  hurt  and  angry  when  the 
campus  ministry  is  harshly  critical  of 
the  institution  which  supports  it. 

Campus  leaders  complain  that  local 
churches  are  often  antiuniversity,  anti- 
intellectual,  anti-Wesley  Foundation, 
and  shamelessly  self-centered.  Campus 
ministers,  they  say,  are  second-class 
citizens  in  annual  conferences.  The 
study  expresses  hope  that  the  campus 
ministry  will  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  "specialized  vocation"  with  spe- 
cial training  and  tenure,  and  not  just 
a  "place  for  a  preacher  to  get  some 
experience." 

The  study  expresses  doubt  that  the 
near-campus  church  can  fulfill  the 
student's  priority  need  for  "congre- 
gation." Research  showed  that  stu- 
dents too  often  are  relegated  to  roles 
as  spectators  and  visitors  by  churches 


which  see  their  primary  task  as  min- 
istering to  residential  families. 

New  Directions:  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  Sunday-morning  worship  ser- 
vices are  found  in  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  campus  ministries.  One  in  six 
of  the  180  campus  ministers  surveyed 
said  their  groups  had  Sunday  services, 
and  33  others  were  in  favor  of  start- 
ing them.  The  services  have  been 
generally  well  received,  although 
some  have  been  started  and  continued 
in  the  face  of  opposition  from  near- 
campus  pastors,  laymen,  and  confer- 
ence officials. 

Other  positive  answers  to  "what's 
happening"   in   Wesley    Foundations: 

•  More  courses  in  religion,  study 
and  discussion  groups,  and  retreats 
(all  with  more  stress  on  intensive 
work  in  smaller  groups),  social-ac- 
tion projects  such  as  tutoring  slum 
children,  weekend  work  camps,  sum- 
mer service  projects,  travel-study 
seminars,  and  leadership  training  con- 
ferences. 

•  In  social  action,  students  are  in- 
terested in  racial  justice  and  increas- 
ingly, because  of  Viet  Nam,  in  issues 
of  war  and  peace.  The  campus  min- 
istry is  vitally  involved  in  interpret- 
ing to  students  such  projects  as  the 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  other  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

•  Recruiting  for  Christian  voca- 
tions continues  to  be  a  major  Wesley 
Foundation  function.  There  is  con- 
flict, however,  over  what  church  lead- 
ers expect  and  what  campus-ministry 
directors    deliver    in    enlistment    for 


full-time  church-related  vocations. 

•  Resurgence  of  the  arts  is  a  defi- 
nite trend.  The  greatest  use  is  being 
made  of  folk  music  and  drama,  but 
program  planners  also  utilize  lectures 
on  art  forms,  films,  poetry,  novels, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  jazz.  The 
coffeehouse  still  looms  large  as  a  mod- 
ern equivalent  to  the  church-spon- 
sored recreational  event. 

•  "Covenanted  studies  communi- 
ties" and  adaptations  of  the  Christian 
Faith  and  Life  Community  are  catch- 
ing on. 

•  Service  to  special  groups  beyond 
the  single  undergraduate  is  a  grow- 
ing reality  to  married  students,  for- 
eign and  graduate  students,  com- 
muters, and  university  faculty. 

The  Larger  Issue:  Churchmen  con- 
cerned with  campus  ministries  will  be 
digesting,  discussing,  and  implement- 
ing the  Wesley  Foundation  study  for 
many  months  to  come.  It  is  certain  to 
have  impact  not  only  on  campus  pro- 
grams but  on  Christian  education  for 
youths  in  local  churches  everywhere. 

Broader  implications  of  the  study 
suggest  that  the  central  issue  facing 
Methodism  has  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  the  church.  The  denomination 
needs  a  new  definition  of  the  local 
church  to  correct  the  persisting  ten- 
dency to  view  the  traditional  parish  as 
the  church's  only  legitimate  manifes- 
tation and  the  campus  church  as  only 
an  extension  of  it.  Hence  the  study 
has  implications  not  only  for  the 
campus  ministry,  but  for  the  church 
at  large.  — Willmon  L.  White 


METHODISTS,  CATHOLICS  FIND  COMMON  FAITH 


At  a  time  when  news  media  tend  to 
trumpet  a  coffee  break  between  clergy 
of  different  faiths  as  "an  ecumenical 
event,"  Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic 
leaders  are  quietly  conducting  formal 
theological  discussions. 

At  a  three-day  closed  session  of 
conversations  and  Bible  study  last  De- 
cember in  Chicago,  24  representatives 
of  the  two  churches  found  "large  areas 
of  basic  agreement"  in  examining  the 
nature  of  Christian  faith. 

According  to  a  summary  memo- 
randum, the  sessions  "raised  the  hope 
.  .  .  that  the  way  has  been  opened  for 
further  'breakthrough'  in  discovery 
and  mutual  understanding."  Delega- 
tion leaders  were  Methodist  Bishop 
F.  Gerald  Ensley  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
chairman  of  the  denomination's  Com- 
mission on  Ecumenical  Affairs,  and  the 
Most  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Bruini,  apostolic 
administrator  of  the  Diocese  of 
Natchez-Jackson,  Miss. 

The  summary  statement  said  Cath- 
olic participants  were  impressed  by 
the  role  and  influence  of  early  church 
tradition  which  is  characteristic  of  his- 


toric Methodism  and  John  Wesley. 
Methodists  were  "encouraged  by  the 
absence  of  both  polemical  and  intel- 
lectualistic  emphases  in  the  Catholic 
presentations." 

Key  discussion  papers  on  aspects 
of  faith  were  presented  by  Dr.  John 
Desehner  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity's Perkins  School  of  Theology; 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Quinn  of  the 
Catholic  Information  Center,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Concerning  faith,  the  summary  pa- 
per stated  that  "both  groups  agreed 
that  saving  faith  is  not  merely  an 
intellectual  acceptance  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God.  The  faith  that  saves,  in 
both  Catholic  and  Methodist  teach- 
ings, is  the  total  committal  of  the 
whole  man  who  .  .  .  gives  himself  en- 
tirely to  God  .  .  ."  Even  the  vocabu- 
lary of  faith  in  Methodism  and  Ca- 
tholicism was  found  "more  nearly 
similar"  than  participants  realized. 

The  Chicago  conversations  were 
the  second  in  a  series  of  Christian- 
unity  talks  between  ecumenical  lead- 
ers  of   the   two    churches.    The   next 
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}  ou  have  a  nglu 


Stop  a  minute  and  think  about  it. 
Right  now,  you  have  some  "god"  at 
the  center  of  your  heart-some  object 
of  desire  which  you  hold  dearer  than 
anything  else  in  life.  Everybody  does. 
You  can  know  what  this  "god"  is  by 
answering  a  simple  question:  "What 
do  I  think  about  most  of  all  ?" 

Friends  .  .  .  money  .  .  .  education 
.  .  .  pleasure  .  .  .  job  .  .  .  status  .  .  . 
health  .  .  .  self  .  .  .  wife  .  .  .  husband 
.  .  .  children  .  .  .  art  .  .  .  possessions 
...  all  of  them  are  important. 

When  you  were  a  child  your  whole 
world  revolved  around  your  mother 
and  father.  Then  life  expanded.  New 


people,  new  thoughts,  new  desires 
struggled  for  your  attention. 

But  the  living  experience  teaches  a 
disturbing  lesson.  People  and  things 
you  dearly  love  often  fade  from  your 
concern.  Or  they  turn  away.  Or  they 
disappoint  you.  And  you  look  for 
something  else  to  satisfy  your  days 
and  nights. 

A  wise  man  who  lived  a  long  time 
ago  said  it  is  God  who  "satisfieth  the 
longing  soul,  and  filleth  the  hungry 
soul  with  goodness." 

God  made  you  for  Himself.  He  is 
the  One  who  can  provide  the  love  and 
security  you  crave.  He  is  the  One  who 


will  never  leave  you.  He  is  the  Core 
upon  which  all  else  turns.  Here  then 
is  the  only  right  reason  for  letting  God 
be  God  in  your  life. 

Choosing  a  lasting  center  for  the 
only  life  you  have  is  an  extremely  cru- 
cial matter.  It  is  the  most  important 
choice  you  will  ever  make. 

The  Bible  explains  why  God  can 
satisfy  your  longings.  We  come  to  you 
every  day  to  help  you  figure  out  how 
you  can  let  God  be  the  center  of  your 
life.  Write  us  for  a  listening  schedule. 


Box  233,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Box  10,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
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session,  set  for  June  28-30,  will  center 
on  "The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church." 

Other  Methodist  participants  in- 
cluded Bishops  James  K.  Mathews  of 
Boston  and  Thomas  M.  Pryor  of  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith,  U.S.  sec- 
retary for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches;  Dean  William  B.  Cannon 
of  Emory  University's  Candler  School 
of  Theology  in  Atlanta. 

Also,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Huston,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Commission  on 


Ecumenical  Affairs;  Dr.  Chester  A. 
Pennington,  Minneapolis  pastor;  Dr. 
Dolphos  Whitten,  Jr.,  of  Oklahoma 
City  University;  Dr.  Albert  C.  Outler 
of  Perkins  School  of  Theology;  and 
Miss  Dorothy  McConnell,  Woman's 
Division  executive  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions. 

Brazilians  Mark  Centennial 

Brazilian    Methodists    will    observe 
their    centenary    year    in    1967    with 


emphasis  on  thanksgiving,  public 
celebration,  evangelistic  and  mission- 
ary outreach,  and  church-mission 
study. 

Autonomous  for  37  of  its  100  years, 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Brazil  has 
maintained  close  ties  with  its  North 
American  parent.  U.S.  missionaries 
and  monetary  support  have  helped 
Brazilian  Methodism  to  build  a  mem- 
bership of  57,000  and  become  a  vital 
Christian  force  in  Latin  America  [for 
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LY  SECOND  favorite  columnist  in 
this  magazine  is  Bishop  Gerald  Ken- 
nedy {Browsing  in  Fiction).  Through- 
out my  career,  I  often  have  quoted 
him  and  did  so  here  last  month. 
Meanwhile,  in  his  column  introduc- 
tions in  two  recent  issues,  I  fear  my 
friend  the  bishop  has  quit  browsing 
and  gone  to  meddling. 

In  contrasting  books  and  television, 
he  has  lined  up  some  good  guys  and 
some  bad  guys.  If  I  understand  him 
correctly,  the  good  guys  are  the  "fel- 
lowship" of  people  who  read,  those 
who  "share  ideas  and  criticisms," 
those  who  invest  time  and  energy  to 
understand.  Other  good  guys  are 
"iconoclasts  and  nonconformists," 
those  who  have  not  "bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,"  and  every  now  and  again 
"lonely  rebels"  who  gain  a  wide  re- 
sponse. 

The  bad  guys  are  those  "who  watch 
TV  all  evening,"  "last  night's  TV 
show,"  conformity,  and  the  "pressure 
of  TV  commercials  and  mass  com- 
munication." 

Now  who  can  argue  with  those 
two  lineups?  Such  a  lexicon  of  vir- 
tues and  vices  almost  swept  me  down 
to  the  local  lending  library.  However, 
before  I  could  go,  I  just  had  to  watch 
The  Glass  Menagerie.  (I  recom- 
mended it  and  couldn't  just  walk 
out.)  Somehow  that  tender,  intimate, 
and  inimitable  two  hours,  despite  all 
TV's  vices,  drew  me  into  a  web  that 
stirred  my  mind  and  warmed  my 
heart. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  next  day  T 
was  part  of  a  number  of  conversations 


concerning  the  experience — conver- 
sations that  had  all  the  qualities  of 
fellowship.  I  look  forward  to  the  next 
telecast  of  the  Tennessee  Williams 
play.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  been 
participant  lately  in  more  conversa- 
tions about  quality  TV  programs  than 
about  books.  (Yes,  I  do  read,  too.) 

Now,  I  can  buy  the  bishop's  good 
guys  utterly.  And  I  think  I  even  could 
add  a  couple.  Further,  I  am  willing  to 
concede  TV's  faults.  What  I  do  main- 
tain, however,  is  that  such  juxtaposing 
of  good  guys  and  bad  guys  will  not 
hold  up. 

How  do  you  explain  that  the  book 
business  has  increased  fourfold  in  the 
14  years  since  TV  became  a  truly 
mass  medium?  William  Jovanovitch 
of  Harcourt,  Brace  "believes  with 
many  other  experts,  that  television, 
for  instance,  lias  increased  the  use  of 
books  by  contributing  to  an  ambiance 
of  information,  art,  and  instruction. 
Greater  assimilation  of  information 
means  greater  literacy,  and  greater 
literacy  means  greater  use  of  the  lan- 
guage. And  that's  good  for  us' " 
[Time,  December  16,  1966].  Surely 
that  ought  to  do  something  for  TV's 
bad  guy  status. 

And,  Time  continues,  "few  of  the 
approximately  2,500  novels  that  are 
produced  every  year  are  really  worth 
reading."  It  quotes  Jason  Epstein  as 
saying,  "People  look  elsewhere  for 
what  they  once  got  from  novels — it 
may  be  to  social  writing  or  maybe 
TV,  depending  on  who  they  are." 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  the  point 
that  you  can  find  quality  or  crud  in 


every  medium,  and  you  have  to  search 
for  the  nuggets.  Run  your  eye  down 
the  following  list  of  programs.  Some 
of  them  ought  to  qualify  for  your 
"don't  miss"  fist.  If  a  few  fail  to  turn 
out  as  promised,  keep  a  good  book  at 
hand.  You  will  find  some  of  those 
listed  in  the  bishop's  column. 

February  19,  1-1:30  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC  Directions — What's  Folk  Music  All 
About — Protest  Songs,  with  Judy  Collins. 

February  19,  1:30-2  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC  Frontiers  of  Faith — International 
Order,  with  Paul  Deats  and  Donald 
Barnhouse. 

February  19,  4-5  p.m.,  EST,  on  NBC 
— Losers  Weepers.  Premier  drama  on 
NBC  Experiment  in  Television.  Written 
and  produced  in  Watts  as  a  product  of 
the    Schulberg   writers'    workshop. 

February  19,  6:30-7:30  p.m.,  EST, 
on  NBC — Inquiry  into  Control  of  Pos- 
session and  Use  of  Firearms  in  the  U.S. 

February  21,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST, 
on  CBS— Young  People's  Concert,  high- 
lights young  American  composer  Charles 
Ives. 

February  23,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC — C'est  La  Vie,  with  Maurice  Che- 
valier. 

February  26,  1-1:30  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC  Directions — Folk  Music. 

February  26,  1:30-2  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC  Frontiers  of  Faith — Political  Power 
and  Freedom,  with  Paul  Deats  and  Don- 
ald Barnhouse. 

February  26,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST, 
on  NBC — Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  pro- 
duced and  directed  by  Gene  Kelly. 

March  5,  6:30-7:30  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC — Rabbit  Hill,  dramatization  of 
prize-winning  book  on  NBC  Children's 
Theater. 

March  6,  9:30-11  p.m.,  EST,  on  CBS 
—Mark  Twain  Tonight.  Hal  Holbrook 
recreates  his  Broadway  hit. 

March  6,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on  ABC— 
Ivan  Ivanovich,  a  typical  day  in  the  life 
of  a  Soviet  citizen. 

March  9,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on  ABC 
— Trilogy — The  American  Boy,  one  part 
of  which  is  the  award-winning  "Skater- 
dater." 

March  16,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC — End  of  the  Trail,  tragic  story  of 
the  life  and  fate  of  the  Plains  Indians  in 
the   1870s. 

March  16,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on  ABC 
— 100  Years  of  Laughter.  Harry  Bela- 
fonte  traces  Negro  humor  from  slavery 
to  the  present.  □ 
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un  example  of  that  vitality,  see  Bra- 
L.lia:  A  New  World  Capital,  page  33]. 
The  centennial-year  observance  will 
be  highlighted  by  house-to-house  visi- 
tation of  an  anticipated  1  million 
homes,  a  special  week  of  thanksgiving, 
July  30-August  6,  with  a  Grand  Con- 
centracao  (great  public  gathering)  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thanksgiving  ser- 
vices in  local  churches  coupled  with 
a  mission  fund  drive  to  raise  100 
million    cruzeiros     (about     $50,000). 

Bishop  Holt  Dies 

Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  ecumenical 
pioneer  and  first  president  of  the 
World  Methodist  Council,  died  at 
home  in  Atlanta 
on  January  12, 
three  days  after 
marking  his  81st 
birthday. 

Funeral  ser- 
vices were  con- 
ducted at  St. 
John's  Methodist 
Church  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri, 
Bishop  Holt  where  he  was 
pastor  for  20 
years  before  election  to  the  episcopacy 
in  1938.  He  was  serving  as  bishop  of 
the  Missouri  Area  when  he  retired  in 
1956. 

In  addition  to  serving  top  Method- 
ist posts,  Bishop  Holt  was  president 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
(forerunner  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches)  and  was  active  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the 
former  Modena  McPherson  Rudicill 
of  Georgia,  and  a  son,  Judge  Ivan  Lee 
Holt,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis. 

Continue  EUB  Union  Work 

Further  steps  toward  formation  of 
the  proposed  United  Methodist 
Church  have  been  taken  by  key  Meth- 
odist and  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
planners. 

Action  by  the  Joint  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  the  Commissions  on  Church 
Union  at  a  mid-December  meeting 
included: 

•  Provision  of  committees  to  re- 
study  Part  IV  of  the  Plan  of  Union 
(Organization  and  Administration), 
and  a  commission  to  study  adminis- 
trative structures  of  the  new  church. 

•  Approval  of  the  official  record 
from  the  Joint  Conference  Committee 
on  Legislation  of  the  two  General 
Conferences  held  at  Chicago  last  No- 
vember. 

•  Authorization  to  publish  the 
Constitution  for  The  United  Meth- 
odist Church  with  Enabling  Legisla- 
tion and  other  related  documents.  A 
printing  of  at  least  100,000  copies 
will  be  distributed  to  voting  ministers 
and  lay  members  of  the  1967  annual 
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With  Percival  Tours  you  can 
TRAVEL  EVERYWHERE 
and  be  lazy  about  it. 

Relax  from  the  start.  Behind  the  scenes, 
Percival  people  tend  to  all  the  details  while 
you  enjoy  yourself. 

Percival  saves  you  time  by  handling  con- 
nections, baggage,  and  reservations  while 
you  travel  relaxed  in  airconditioned  comfort. 
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Ask  your  travel  agent  for  the  Percival 
Pan-Am  Holiday  tours  of  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  Orient,  South  Pacific  or  Around 
the  World. 

Over  the  years  knowledgable  travelers  have 
been  choosing  Percival  Tours... and  you'll 
be  glad  you  did  too! 
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after  ten  years,  brings  forth  fruit  to 
the  whole  church.  The  branches  of  Meth- 
odism reach  up  as  they  are  joined  in 
TOGETHER  to  present  to  the  family  an 
expanding  picture  of  service.  TOGETHER'S 
roots  are  deep  in  the  traditions  of  our  church, 
but  it  faces  squarely  today's  problems  and 
looks  courageously  to  the  future.  Articles  and 
stories  are  written  to  challenge  your  thinking, 
to  inspire,  to  inform  and  to  entertain  you. 
TOGETHER  subscribers  are  a  vital  part  of 
this  growth.  If  you  are  not  a  regular  reader 
won't  you  become  one?  Use  the  form  below. 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Church  Name. 


Tear  out  and  give  to  your  TOGETHER  agent  at  church 
Sunday    along    with   $2.52   for    the    next    twelve    issues. 
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conferences.  The  68-page  booklet  also 
will  be  available  through  merchandis- 
ing outlets  of  both  churches. 

•  Selection  of  April  21-24,  1968, 
as  dates  for  the  uniting  conference  of 
the  proposed  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Dallas'  Civic  Auditorium. 

The  United  Methodist  Church,  as 
approved  by  the  General  Conferences 
of  the  two  denominations,  will  come 
into  being  if  two  thirds  of  the  aggre- 
gate voting  members  of  the  annual 
conferences  of  each  church  ratify  the 
Plan  of  Union  this  year. 

Ship  Cattle  to  Asia 

The  Methodist  Committee  for 
Overseas  Relief  (MCOR)  was  one  of 
the  chief  contributors  to  the  organiza- 
tion that  recently  made  shipments  of 
purebred  cattle  to  both  India  and 
Thailand. 

Heifer  Project,  Inc.,  bought  the 
milk  cattle  and  the  individual  gov- 
ernments paid  transportation  costs. 
They  will  be  used  in  both  countries 
to  upgrade  indigenous  cattle. 

By  means  of  crossbreeding,  off- 
spring of  these  cattle  will  produce 
three  or  four  times  as  much  milk  as 
the  cattle  of  India  and  Thailand  now 
do.  The  purpose  of  the  program,  in 
the  words  of  an  Indian  official,  is  to 
initiate  "a  multiplier  effect  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  health  of  the  people 
in  particular  and  the  economy  gen- 
erally." 

Heifer  Project,  Inc.,  originally  be- 
gan shipping  cattle  to  Thailand  and 
India  in  1954  and  1955  respectively. 
This  year  they  will  be  but  two  of  21 
countries  receiving  such  aid. 

Taize  Brothers  in  Chicago 

Seven  brothers  of  Taize,  world- 
famous  Protestant  ecumenical  com- 
munity in  France,  and  five  Franciscan 
monks  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  joining  to  form  the  first  in- 
terreligious  community  of  its  kind  in 
Chicago. 

The  12  self-sustaining  brothers' 
mission  is  to  make  their  "presence  of 
reconciliation"  felt  in  the  ghetto. 

Six  will  work  at  jobs  to  support  the 
total  group  and  six  will  serve  in  the 
community.  Two  of  the  "working 
members"  will  lecture  at  the  Urban 
Training  Center  and  four  will  take 
factory  jobs.  All  12  will  five  a  com- 
mon life  in  rented  quarters  in  the 
slums,  paying  their  own  way  without 
accepting  contributions. 

The  brothers  will  remain  in  Chi- 
cago from  one  to  three  years.  Their 
normal  pattern  is  to  stay  in  a  place 
of  crisis  for  a  limited  time  only. 

Study  Lay  Church  Careers 

With  increasing  numbers  of  laymen 
in  full-time  church  careers,  should 
they  be  subject  to  churchwide  stand- 


Dr.  Franklin  H.  Littell,  president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  and  chairman  of 
the  new  Institute  for  American  Democracy,  diagrams  a  group  of  right-wing 
organizations  in  the  "John  Birch  Society  orbit"  which  the  institute  plans 
to  combat  through  educational  means.  A  48-member  interfaith  supporting 
committee  includes  Methodist  Bishop  A.  Raijmond  Grant  of  Portland,  Oreg. 
The  institute  plans  a  full-time  program  to  educate  Americans  about  "the  threat 
to  the  democratic  middle  ground"  from  extremists  of  the  radical  right  and  left. 


aids,  benefits,  and  recognition? 

To  answer  this  question,  the  Meth- 
odist Committee  to  Study  the  Em- 
ployed Lay  Career  Worker  has  been 
organized  to  present  specific  recom- 
mendations to  the  1968  General  Con- 
ference. 

While  the  23-member  committee, 
headed  by  Bishop  Eugene  Slater  of 
San  Antonio,  came  up  with  no  final 
recommendations  at  its  first  meeting 
in  November,  there  was  agreement  on 
certain  points: 

•  There  should  be  some  church- 
wide  standards  for  lay  career  workers. 

•  There  should  be  some  church- 
wide  plan  for  certain  financial  support 
factors,  such  as  pensions. 

•  There  should  be  some  kind  of 
commissioning  service  for  lay  workers. 

•  Each  lay  worker  should  have  a 
relationship  to  an  annual  conference. 

Persons  from  three  Methodist  agen- 
cies— the  Board  of  Education,  Com- 
mission on  Deaconess  Work,  and  In- 
terboard  Committee  on  Christian  Vo- 
cations— make  up  the  committee. 

Fight  Oklahoma  City  Poverty 

A  suburban  church  and  an  inner- 
city  church  have  joined  forces  to  help 
children  in  one  of  Oklahoma  City's 
poorest  areas. 

Seeking  to  help  slum  children  rise 
above  their  environment,  Aldersgate 
Methodist  Church  in  suburban  Del 
City  and  McKee  Methodist  Church 
have  formed  a  community-action 
board. 

The  churches  hope  to  secure  help 
from  federal  antipoverty  programs  in 
their  efforts  to  renovate  a  building  of 
McKee  Church  as  a  day-care  center 


for  children  of  working  mothers,  and 
to  provide  recreation  and  education 
facilities  for  both  youngsters  and 
adults.  Initial  surveys  used  in  map- 
ping out  the  program  were  made  by 
local  Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica (VISTA),  the  domestic  Peace 
Corps. 

Mrs.  Mable  Thacker,  pastor  of  Mc- 
Kee Church,  sees  the  program  as  the 
community's  biggest  single  hope  to 
outgrow  poverty.  "If  you  teach  a  per- 
son ...  to  work  and  seek  a  career 
when  he's  young,  he'll  rise  above  the 
poverty  state  of  mind,"  she  said. 

Church  School  Interest  Sags 

Declining  Sunday  church-school 
attendance,  a  poor  stewardship  record, 
lagging  progress  in  human  relations, 
and  growing  skepticism  about  basic 
Christian  truths  were  cited  as  sig- 
nificant challenges  as  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Education  met  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Bishop  O.  Eugene  Slater  of  San 
Antonio,  board  president,  observed 
that  in  some  churches  there  is  little 
opportunity  to  raise  live,  relevant 
questions  with  pastors  and  teachers. 

He  expressed  hope  that  the  board's 
"Call  for  a  New  Day  in  Christian  Ed- 
ucation" program  will  change  the  total 
picture  for  the  better. 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Ham,  new  general 
secretary  of  the  Division  of  the  Local 
Church,  reported  on  a  year-long  study 
of  61  Methodist  churches  and  their 
member  participation  in  Christian  ed- 
ucation. He  said  it  revealed  that 
"Methodists  are  not  doing  their  home- 
work." It  was  reported  that  circulation 
of  Methodist  church  school  literature 
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Your  Annuities 
Can  Help  Sri  Lai 
Fight  Leprosy 

This  little  girl  in  Thailand  is  en- 
gaged in  a  personal  fight  against 
leprosy.  Her  condition  was  discovered 
before  she  became  disfigured  for  life, 
but  she  must  continue  to  receive  ex- 
pensive   treatment   for   many   years. 

Here  is  how  you  can  invest  in  both 
your  future,  and  Sri  Lai's.  Your  ALM 
annuity  will  give  you  a  generous, 
secure  income  for  life — and  provide 
funds  to  give  Sri  Lai  the  chance  for 
happiness.. 

Since  1906  American  Leprosy  Mis- 
sions, Inc.,  has  been  engaged  in  med- 
ical research,  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  leprosy  education — governed  by  a 
conservative,  conscientious  Board  of 
Directors. 

You  can  be  confident  that  your 
annuity  investment  will  be — 

1.  Soundly   administered,  and 

2.  Help  leprosy  victims  like  Sri  Lai 
regain  her  health. 

Please  clip  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  today. 

"Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  unto 
otic  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

Matt.  25:40 


WRITE: 

O.  W.  Hasselblad,  M.D. 
American   Leprosy  Missions,   Inc. 

297  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.   Y.   10010 

□  Please  send  me  information 
on  ALM's   Annuity  Program. 


NAME 


decreased  6  percent  in  1965-66. 

Average  Sunday-school  attendance 
in  1965  (the  last  year  complete  figures 
were  available)  was  3.623.471  as  com- 
pared to  3,713,675  in  1960.  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  attendance  decline 
continued  in   1966. 

Calling  for  "creative  analysis, 
thoughtful  planning,  and  bold  action" 
to  counter  such  trends.  Bishop  Slater 
also  expressed  concern  over  Methodist 
giving.  With  an  annual  per  capita 
giving  of  $61.42,  the  denomination 
ranks  36th  among  44  major  Protestant 
bodies. 

Dr.  Myron  F.  Wicke  of  the  board's 
Division  of  Higher  Education  reported 
a  1965-66  enrollment  of  more  than 
184,000  at  Methodist-related  univer- 
sities and  colleges — a  healthy  increase. 
Giving  for  schools  and  Wesley  Foun- 
dations increased  $1  million  to  nearly 
$18.5  million.  The  church  loaned  $1,'- 
104,825  to  2,835  Methodist  students, 
and  granted  566  National  Methodist 
Scholarships  and  48  graduate  awards 
totaling  $319,583. 

Inclusive  Church  'Ambassador' 

A  pert  and  pretty  inner-city  worker 
is  Methodism's  first  "special  ambassa- 
dor to  the  inclusive  church." 

On  January  1,  Miss  Patricia  Jarvis 
started  an  eight-month  special  assign- 
ment with  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Evangelism.  For  two  years,  she  was 
based  at  Union  Methodist  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  served  the  inner 
city  in  a  section  where  rioting  broke 
out  only  a  month  prior  to  her  1964  ar- 
rival in  the  area. 

She  will  be  telling  of  her  work  to 
the  church-at-large,  in  youth  weeks 
and  rallies,  at  summer  institutes,  cam- 
pus churches,  Sunday  services,  semi- 
naries, and  to  inner-city  groups. 


"This  young  lady  communicates," 
says  Dr.  Lawrence  Lacour,  head  of 
the  evangelism  board's  leadership  de- 
velopment section.  "She  has  a  story 
to  tell  and  she  tells  it  with  directness 
and  power."  Dr.  Lacour  says  his  sec- 
tion is  interested  in  putting  other 
such  people  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Lacour  defined  the  "inclusive 
church"  which  Miss  Jarvis  will  serve 
as  "the  church  of  the  'Good  News  of 
the  Gospel'  which  makes  all  people 
one,  regardless  of  race,  social  status, 
or  economic  condition." 

A  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Miss  Jarvis  plans  to  enroll 
this  September  at  the  Methodist 
School  of  Theology  at  Claremont  in 
California.  Her  parents  live  in  Wheel- 
ing, W.Va. 

'Free   University'  at   DePauw 

Student  leaders  at  Methodist-re- 
lated DePauw  University  in  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  won  administration  ap- 
proval for  a  "free  university"  this 
term. 

As  a  four-week  experiment,  eight 
subjects  are  being  taught  mostly  by 
students  themselves.  They  include 
courses  on  guerrilla  warfare  (for  those 
who  wind  up  in  Viet  Nam),  the  sex 
revolution,  civil  rights,  and  liberalism. 

Unlike  "free  universities"  born  as 
protest  movements,  DePauw's  venture 
is  an  extracurricular  project  designed 
to  prick  the  social  consciousness  of 
undergraduates. 

Unofficial  "dean"  of  the  noncredit, 
nontuition  project  (no  exams  or 
grades,  either)  is  Bruce  Montgom- 
erie,  a  straight-A  student  and  all-con- 
ference football  player  from  South 
Bend,  Ind.  He  is  quick  to  point  out: 
"It's  just  supplementary  curriculum. 
We're  not  a  bunch  of  beatniks,   and 


New  Methodist  Congregations 


The  13  new  Methodist  congregations 
below,  all  constituted  late  in  1966,  are 
listed  with  location,  name  of  the  new 
church,  charter  date,  organizing  pastor, 
and    membership. 

Batesville,  Ark. — Southsidc  Methodist 
Church,  October  2.  Charles  Nance;  60 
members. 

Branford,  Conn. — Branford  Methodist 
Church,  October  2.  Douglas  Farnill;  40 
members. 

Charlotte,  N.C. — Sharon  Methodist 
Church,  October  2.  John  L.  McWhorter; 
60  members. 

Arlington  Heights,  III. — Church  of  the 
Incarnation  (Methodist),  October  9.  Wil- 
liam  R.  Miller;  60  members. 

Newark,  Texas — Newark  Methodist 
Church,  October  9.  Roland  Q.  Humphrey; 
42  members. 

Columbus,  Ga. — St.  John  Methodist 
Church,  October  16.  Woodrow  W. 
Brown;  16  members. 

Camillus,     N.Y. — Immanuel     Methodist 


Church,  October  23.  Leonard  B.  Whit- 
ney; 208  members. 

San  Antonio,  Texas — River  Side  Meth- 
odist Church,  October  30.  Gregorio 
Valenzuela;  26  members. 

Brooklyn  Park,  Minn. — Riverview 
Methodist  Church,  November  6.  Frank 
DeCourcy;  65  members. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — North  Springs  Methodist 
Church,  November  20.  Gerald  Jacobson; 
37  members. 

Norcross,  Ga. — John  Wesley  Method- 
ist Church,  November  27.  Tom  Lanford; 
32   members. 

Tupelo,  Miss. — Lee  Acres  Methodist 
Church,  November  27.  Gerald  Krueger; 
18  members. 

Ozark,  Mo. — Methodist  Church  of 
Ozark,  November  27.  L.  M.  Starkey,  Sr.; 
20  members. 

New  congregations  should  be  reported 
directly  to  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Whittle, 
Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism,  1908 
Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203. 
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Up  to  '5200  paid  direct  to  you  (not  to  hospital) 

NEW  PLAN  FOR  WHOLE  FAMILY 
PAYS  YOU  $100  A  WEEK 

for  up  to  52  weeks  of  Hospitalization 


Specially  developed  to  cover  what  Medicare  leaves  out 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  COMPARE  RATES 

We  pass  savings  on  to  you.  The  new  Buckingham  Family  Hos- 
pitalization Plan  saves  you  money  in  lower  rates  2  ways:  (1) 
Salesmen's  charges  and  physical  examinations  are  omitted. 
(2)  Costly  one,  two  and  three  day  claims  are  omitted.  Your 
benefits  start  with  the  fourth  day  of  hospitalization  in  case  of 
sickness.  NOTE,  however,  that  benefits  begin  the  first  day  in 
case  of  injury. 

COMPARE  BENEFITS— ESPECIALLY  WITH  MEDICARE 
1.  Our  Plan  covers  everyone  in  family,  old  and  young.  This  is  a 
Plan  that  helps  free  you  from  worry  about  your  entire  family. 
We  send  $100  TAX-FREE  CASH  direct  to  you  every  week— 


DO  THIS  TODAY! 

(Don't  delay.  50,000  people  enter  hospitals  daily.) 

Start  your  protection  immediately.  Fill  out  application  below.  (Make  close  comparison 
of  these  amazingly  low  rates.)  Then  mail  application  right  away.  Upon  approval,  your 
policy  will  be  promptly  mailed.  Coverage  begins  at  noon  on  effective  date  of  your 
policy.  No  salesman  will  call.  No  physical  examination  needed  for  this  plan,  you  will 
be  paid  $14.28  a  day. 

IF  YOU  PAY  PREMIUMS  IN  ADVANCE  FOR  11  MONTHS, 
YOU  GET  THE  12th  FREE! 


PAY  MONTHLY 

PAY   YEARLY 

Each  Adult  18  to  65 

$2.40 

$26.40 

Each  Adult  65  to  75 

4.15 

45.65 

Each  Child  17  and  under 

1.15 

12.65 

NOTE:  For  children  under  18.  you  pay  halt  rates — and  get  halt  benefits.  When  they  reach  IS. 
simply  write  us  to  change  to  lull  rates  and  full  benefits  that  apply  for  conditions  contracted 
after  that  time. 

up  to  52  weeks  ($5200) — of  hospitalization  for  each  covered  member  of  your 
family  over  18  paying  full  rates.  Half  rates  and  half  benefits  apply  to  family 
members  under  18.  So  our  Plan  fills  the  big  gap  in  Medicare  which  provides 
only  for  the  elderly. 

2.  We  cover  both  sickness  and  injury.  Our  Plan  covers  hospitalization  for 
every  conceivable  kind  of  accident  and  sickness  except:  pregnancy,  child- 
birth or  complications  of  either;  pre-existing  conditions;  intoxication  (of  a 
covered  person);  unauthorized  use  of  narcotic  drugs;  mental  conditions; 
injury  or  sickness  due  to  war  or  any  act  incident  to  war.  Hernia  is  considered 
a  sickness,  not  an  injury.  Confinement  in  a  government  hospital  is  not 
covered,  nor  is  any  person  covered  while  in  armed  services  of  any  country 
(but  in  such  cases,  a  pro-rata  refund  of  the  premium  would  be  made). 

3.  We  pay  $5000  auto  accident  death  benefit.  If  you  die  within  60  days  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  to  any  automobile,  in  which  you  are  riding  or  driv- 
ing, we  pay  $5000  to  your  beneficiary. 


T^-7"LI0L53L£L3KJQL-M 53HT5  JTT 


MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 

Read  over  your  policy 
carefully .  Ask  your 
lawyer,  doctor  or  hos- 
pital administrator  to 
examine  it.  Be  sure  it 
provides  exactly  what 
we  say  it  does.  Then,  if 
for  any  reason  at  all 
you  are  not  satisfied, 
just  mail  your  policy 
back  to  us  within  10 
days  and  we  will  imme- 
diately refund  your  en- 
tire prem ium.  No  ques- 
tions asked.  You  can 
gain  up  to  $5200 — you 
risk  nothing. 


I 
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25ff  is  all  you  send  with  application  below  for  first  30  days  coverage 


I TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY  BEFORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE 

8713  APPLICATION  FOR  HOSPITAL  INCOME 

for  family  or  individual— covering  hospitalization  from  sickness  or  injury  with  $5000  auto  accident  death  benefit 
BUCKINGHAM  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Executive  Offices:  Liberty ville,  Illinois 

30  DAYS  COVERAGE  ONLY  25< 

I'm  enclosing  25«  in  coin.  Please  send  me  your  Hospital  Income  Policy  in  lorce  (or  30  days- 
just  as  soon  as  my  application  is  approved 

Please  Print  Occupation 

Height 


Buck i ti ^li a  in 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Emuttrt  OJJicts:  Libertynlle.  Illinois 


first  Name 

Middle  Initial 

Last  Name 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Code 

Date  ot  Birth 

Weight 

Feet    Inches  Pounds 


Beneficiary^ 


Age 


First  Name  Middle  initial 

Relationship  of  Beneficiary  to  Applicant 


LIST   NAME   AND   ALL   REQUESTED   INFORMATION   FOR  OTHER   PERSONS  TO   BE   INSURED 

First  Name  Initial  Last  Name 


HEIGHT       WEIGHT 
Ft. -In.  Lbs 


BIRTH   DATE  RELATION 

Month  Day  Year       To  Applicant 


NEXT-PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS-THEN  SIGN  THE  APPLICATION 


Have  you  or  any  other  Family  Member  listed 
above  had  medical  or  surgical  care  of  advice 
during  the  past  two  years? 

DYES     D  NO     l(  "yes"  explain  fully. 


To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  have  you  or 
any  other  family  member  listed  above  ever 
"had  or  been  trealed  for  any  of  the  following: 
Arthritis,  hernia,  venereal  disease,  apupleiy7 

0  YES  D  NO 
Epilepsy,  mental  disorder,  cancer,  diabetes? 

D  YES  D  NO 
Tuberculosis,  paralysis,  prostrate   trouble? 

D  YES  □  NO 
Heart  trouble,  eye  cataract,  disease  o I  female 
organs,  sciatica7  Q  YES     Q  NO 

If  "yes"  explain  fully. 


I  certify  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I 
and  all  Family  Members  listed  above  are  in 
sound  condition  mentally  and  physically  and 
free  from  impairment  except 


Applicant's  Signature 

X 

First  Name      Middle  Initial      Last  Name 


Mail  this  application  with  25c  right  away  to: 

8i  BUCKINGHAM  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  1008  No.  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Libertyville,  Illinois     j 
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GOD  LIVES 

in  the  hearts  and  minds 

of  countless  millions  .  .  .  guiding 
them  in  their  daily  lives  .  .  .  giving 
sincere  Christians  faith  and  a  peace 
that   surpasses   all   understanding. 

During  the  Easter  season,  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world  rejoice 
at  the  news  "HE  IS  RISEN! 
CHRIST  LIVES!"  Christians  re- 
affirm their  faith  in  God  and  in 
His  son.  Prayerful  people  through- 
out the  world  meet  Him  in  church 
and  in  the  home,  through  family 
or  personal  worship.  Daily  devo- 
tions are  most  helpful. 

The  Upper  Room,  the  world's 
most  widely  used  daily  devotional 
guide,  offers  a  meditation,  scrip- 
ture reading,  prayer  and  thought- 
for-the-day.  Why  not  use  The 
Upper  Room  in  your  home,  start- 
ing with  the  Easter  season? 

You  can  help  also  to  spread  the 
ministry  of  The  Upper  Room  by 
giving  copies  to  your  friends,  to 
the  ill,  to  shnt'ins  and  others. 

The  cost  is  small  —  only  10  cents  a  copy 
in  lots  of  ten  or  more  of  one  issue  to  one 
address,  or  $1.00  per  year  in  individual 
subscriptions.  Order  NOW  to  receive  the 
Easter  number. 

Mtemeiiiher  tin'  mini  in  service* 
semi  him  The  I'pper  #f»o»i. 


liuntil  guide 


37  Languages  —  41  Editions 
1908  Grand  Ave.  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 


the  free  university  is  not  a  radical  type 
of  thing."  He  feels  that  campus  dis- 
turbances have  seriously  marred  the 
image  of  today's  college  student,  and 
says  DePauw's  project  is  called  "free" 
because  it  doesn't  cost  anything. 

DePauw's  real  dean,  Robert  H. 
Farber,  has  expressed  approval  that 
student  leaders  are  taking  this  "cre- 
ative and  constructive  approach  to  the 
solution  of  current  problems."  About 
120  students — 5  percent  of  DePauw's 
total  enrollment — are  participating 
and  many  interested  faculty  members 
are  sitting  in. 

Curb  on  Social  Statements? 

A  more  restrictive  policy  regarding 
public  statements  issued  by  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns will  be  recommended  by  its 
executive  committee  when  the  full 
board  meets  in  April. 

Pronouncements  by  the  board  in 
the  past  have  been  widely  criticized 
as  not  representing  Methodist  con- 
sensus. The  new  procedure  calls  for 
policy  statements  normally  to  be 
mailed  to  board  members  four  weeks 
ahead  of  a  meeting  and  to  be  chan- 
neled through  a  committee  on  refer- 
ence headed  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Moon, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  pastor. 

In  emergency  situations,  considera- 
tion could  be  given  if  two  thirds  of 
those  voting  agreed.  Statements  are 
to  require  a  two-thirds  majority,  and 
their    release    is    to    be    accompanied 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Nine  ladies,  including  four 
from  Kansas,  join  Together's 
Century  Club  this  month.  The 
centenarians  are: 

Mrs.  Ella  Staatz  Blanke,  100, 
Enterprise,  Kans. 

Jennie  L.  Huckins,  100,  West 
Haven,   Conn. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  100, 
Streator,   III. 

Mrs.  Ira  Johnson,  100,  Largo, 
Fla. 

Mrs.  Ada  Lumm,  100,  Colum- 
bus, Kans. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Mitchell,  100, 
Union   City,    Pa. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Ramey,  100,  Spring 
Hill,    Kans. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Rankin,  100,  Lyons, 
Kans. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Wagner,  100,  Phil- 
adelphia,   Pa. 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  include 
the  nominee's  present  address, 
date  of  birth,  name  of  the  church 
where  the  centenarian  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  its  location. 


with  a  tally  of  the  voting. 

Such  statements  are  to  have  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  board's  opera- 
tions, of  speaking  to  the  church  or- 
ganization and  membership,  or  of  in- 
fluencing public  opinion. 

The  proposed  new  policy  also  would 
spell  out  guidelines  governing  the 
issuance  of  resolutions  and  messages 
by  units  of  the  board,  as  well  as  study 
documents  and  reports  of  study  con- 
ferences, which  would  disassociate 
themselves  from  speaking  for  the 
board. 

At  its  December,  1966,  meeting, 
the  Social  Concerns  board's  executive 
body  approved  statements  concern- 
ing Viet  Nam,  South  West  Africa,  the 
military  draft,  reform  of  Congressional 
committees,  "black  power,"  and  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Pick  'Miss  Student  Nurse' 

Miss  Methodist  Student  Nurse  for 
1967  is  a  senior  nursing  student  at 
Chicago  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital 
and  the  daughter  of  missionary  par- 
ents. 

Miss     Ingrid    Baris    was    bom    in 

China  where  her 

parents,  the  Rev. 

and     Mrs.     John 

H.    Baris,    served 

as  Congregational 

missionaries  until 

forced     to     leave 

the  country  in  the 

late     1940s.     She 

acu  attributes  her  vo- 

/       cational  choice  to 

Miss  Baris      early  experiences 

in    China,    where 

she    saw   war,    hunger,    disease,    and 

great  medical  needs. 

Miss  Baris  was  chosen  from  among 
31  contestants  from  schools  of  nursing 
affiliated  with  The  Methodist  Church. 
She  was  honored  formally  during  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Methodist  Hospitals 
and  Homes,  January  24-26,  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Polish  Church  Progresses 

As  Christianity  celebrated  its  1000th 
year  in  Poland  last  year,  Methodism, 
too,  marked  a  period  of  progress. 

Bishop  Paul  N.  Garber  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  last  summer  attended  a  special 
session  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  Central  Conference  in  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland.  He  reported  there 
is  no  shortage  of  pastors  for  the  72 
Methodist  churches  and  preaching 
places  in  the  Polish  Provisional  Con- 
ference. 

He  noted,  too,  that  several  seminary 
students  are  preparing  for  the  Meth- 
odist ministry  at  the  Protestant  semi- 
nary in  Poland. 

Among  the  Methodist  projects  there 
is  an  English-language  school  in  War- 
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"Please  take  care 
of  my  sister..." 


Little  Su  Ying  was  abandoned  in  the  alley  behind  our 
Babies'  Home  in  Formosa.  She  was  frightened,  cold 
and  hungry. 

But  as  you  can  see  in  the  picture,  someone  had  tried 
to  make  her  look  pretty.  Her  hair  was  combed  and  her 
dress,  even  though  torn,  was  clean. 

In  her  hand  she  clutched  a  note  written  by  her  brother: 

"Please  take  care  of  my  sister.  Our  parents  are  dead 
for  many  weeks.  I  am  twelve  and  can  no  longer  find  food 
for  this  small  sister.  To  my  ears  came  news  of  your 
House,  so  I  bring  Su  Ying  to  you." 

Will  you  help  us  give  Su  Ying — and  youngsters  equally 
as  needy — a  chance  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  love? 

For  only  $10  a  month  you  can  sponsor  such  a  child 
and  receive  his  or  her  photograph,  personal  history,  and 
the  opportunity  to  write  letters. 

Your  child  will  know  who  you  are  and  will  answer 
your  letters.  Correspondence  is  translated  at  our  over- 
seas offices. 

(And  if  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  special  gift — 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a  fuzzy  bear — you  can 
send  your  check  to  our  office,  and  the  entire  amount  will 
be  forwarded,  along  with  your  instructions.) 

Since  1938  thousands  of  American  sponsors  have 
found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person-to-person  way  of 
sharing  their  blessings  with  youngsters  around  the  world. 

And  your  help  is  desperately  needed.  Overseas,  our 
staff  reports  boys  and  girls  still  search  garbage  dumps  for 
food  .  .  .  babies  abandoned  in  the  streets  .  .  .  blind  chil- 
dren locked  in  cellars  .  .  . 

Little  Su  Ying  and  children  like  her  need  your  love. 
Won't  you  help?  Today?  Thank  you. 

Sponsors  are  urgently  needed  this  month  for  children 

in  Korea,  Formosa,  India,  Brazil,  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 
(Or  let  us  select  a  child  for  you  from  our  emergency  list.) 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va.  23204 

I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in  (Country) 

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 

I  will  pay  $10  a  month.    I  enclose  first  payment  of 


Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address,  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $ 

□   Please  send  me  more  information 

Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


_Zip_ 


Government  Approved,  Registered  (VFA-080)  with 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts 
are  tax  deductible.  TG37 

Canadians:    Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7 


TAICHUNG,  FORMOSA—  Two-year-old  Su  Ying,  her  parents 
dead,  waits  for  her  brother  who  will  never  return. 
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IS 


Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind  at 
Sheraton 


Ease  the  tension  on  your 
next  business  trip.  Unwind 
at  Sheraton.  Spacious,  quiet 
rooms.  Free  Parking  —  even  in  the  heart 
of  town.  Great  restaurants  and  lounges. 
For  Insured  Reservations  at  Guar- 
anteed Rates  call  any  Sheraton 
Hotel  or  Reservation  Office. 

Sheraton  Hotels 
&  Motor  Inns  fel 


How  can  we  sustain  faith 
in  this  chaotic  age? 


ON  THE  EDGE 
OF  THE  ABSURD 

Lance  Webb.  Some  people  feel  that 
traditional  faith  is  just  not  realistic 
for  modern  man.  Here,  Bishop  Webb 
shows  why  it  is.  He  discusses  the 
loss  of  personal   identity  in   mass 
culture,  the  necessity  of  caring  for 
others,  the  way  to  find  goal   posts 
and  the  courage  to  attain  these  goals, 
and  much  more.  Finally  he  shows 
why,  in  our  world  which  often  seems 
absurd,  it  is  faith  which  brings 
peace  and  order.  160  pages.  $2.75 

At  your  Cokesbury   Bookstore 

Abingdon  Pjiess 

The    Book    Publishing    Department 
of  The  Methodist  Publishing  House 


saw  with  approximately  4,000  stu- 
dents— most  of  them  in  their  late  teens 
or  early  20s.  Many  state  officials,  in- 
cluding the  present  Polish  ambassador 
in  Washington,  are  graduates  of  the 
school. 

Currently,  there  are  about  18,000 
members  of  The  Methodist  Church  in 
Poland. 

Bishop  Garber  has  administered  the 
denomination's  work  in  Poland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Czechoslovakia  since  the 
death  of  Bishop  Ferdinand  Sigg  in 
October,  1965.  Bishop  Garber  headed 
The  Methodist  Church  in  Poland  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  Geneva 
Area  from  1944  to  1952. 

Bishop  Franz  Schafer,  newly  elected 
to  the  episcopacy  by  the  Central  and 
Southern  Europe  Central  Conference, 
now  heads  the  Geneva  Area. 

Pioneer  Agency  for  Retarded 

Southeastern  Methodist  Agency  for 
the  Retarded  (SEMAR)  is  pioneering 
in  a  new  field  for  church-related 
health  and  welfare  organizations. 

The  developing  agency  plans  to 
open  offices  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  the  fall 
of  1968  if  its  financial  plan  is  approved 
by  the  Southeastern  Jurisdictional 
Conference. 

The  original  plan  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  to  build  a  facility  for  100 
severely  retarded  infants.  However, 
further  study  showed  a  greater  need 
for  a  parent  body  to  sponsor  local 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Children  thus  will  be  served  in  a 
place  near  their  homes. 

SEMAR  will  initiate  and  guide  in- 


dividual service  units  and  maintain 
acceptable  standards  of  care,  but  each 
unit  will  be  owned  by  an  annual 
conference  and  have  some  autonomy. 

According  to  SEMAR  officials,  one 
of  the  gaps  in  service  to  the  mentally 
retarded  is  in  residential  care  for  those 
who  are  the  chronological  age  of 
adults,  but  live  with  their  parents. 
When  parents  are  elderly  or  other- 
wise unable  to  care  for  them,  plans 
must  be  made  for  other  care,  such 
as  in  group  residences. 

Other  areas  in  which  SEMAR  hopes 
to  work  include  day-care,  sheltered 
workshops,  special-education  units, 
and  referral  and  counseling  services. 

Set  Jurisdiction   Sessions 

The  campus  of  West  Virginia  Wes- 
leyan  College  at  Buckhannon,  W.Va., 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  1968  North- 
eastern Jurisdictional  Conference,  set 
July  24-28. 

In  accordance  with  a  Methodist 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  in 
1965,  all  jurisdictions  will  meet  at 
the  same  time.  Other  meeting  sites 
are:  Peoria,  111.  (North  Central);  Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii  (Western);  Oklahoma 
City  (South  Central);  and  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  N.C.  (Southeastern). 

The  Central  Jurisdiction  is  expected 
to  meet  in  Nashville,  but  final  plans 
have  been  delayed  pending  the  possi- 
bility of  a  special  1967  conference. 

Action  by  annual  conferences  this 
summer  might  dissolve  the  racially 
constituted  Central  unit,  transferring 
all  its  conferences  and  bishops  into 
the  regional  jurisdictions. 


Methodists  in  the  News 


Dr.  Arland  F.  Christ-Janer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Methodist-related  Cornell 
College  in  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  has 
been  named  president  of  Methodist- 
related  Boston  University  to  succeed 
retiring  Dr.  Harold  C.  Case. 

Brunette  beauty   Nancy  Griffin,   a 

University  of  Nebraska  freshman  and 
former  organist  in  her  hometown 
Methodist  church  at  Atkinson,  was 
chosen  "Golden  Girl"  to  reign  over 
the  1967  Nebraska  Centennial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Miller,  New 
Richmond,  Ind.,  are  serving  as  vol- 
unteers in  the  Congo  where  the  in- 
dependent telephone  company  presi- 
dent will  install  a  telephone  system 
at  Piper  Memorial  Hospital  at  Kapan- 
ga  and  the  Methodist  Mission  School 
in  Mulungwishi. 

Chaplain  (Major)  Robert  G.  Swag- 
er,  52nd  Aviation  Battalion,  was 
awarded  the  bronze  star  for  service 
in  Viet  Nam.  In  addition  to  regular 
duties,  he  drew  plans,  secured  land, 


obtained  contractor  bids,  and  wrote 
a  contract  in  English  and  Vietnamese 
for  a  now-completed  orphanage  in 
Pleiku  Province. 

Bert  Williams,  active  layman  in  the 
Granite,  Okla.,  Methodist  Church, 
was  honored  as  Oklahoma  Farmer- 
Rancher  of  the  Year  for  1966. 

Deaths:   Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward,  93, 

Palisades,  N.J.,  pioneer  in  Methodist 
social  action  and  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  from  its 
founding  in  1920  until  1940.  .  .  . 
James  McGiffin,  73,  Oakland,  Calif., 
longtime  Christian  education  leader 
and  former  executive  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions.  .  .  .  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Chitwood,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  pastor, 
and  member  of  the  Methodist  Judicial 
Council.  .  .  .  Dr.  Angel  Eugenio  Fus- 
ter,  top  Methodist  administrator  in 
Cuba,  who  has  presided  over  the  is- 
land annual  conference  for  Bishop 
James  W.  Henley  of  Florida,  who  has 
been  permitted  to  visit  Cuba  only 
twice  since  Castro  forces  took  over. 
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V IliWPOINT    /    a  page  for  the  expression  of  opinion 


of  the  POOR 


By   J.    EDWARD    CAROTHERS,   Associate  Ceneral  Secretary 
National    Division,    Methodist   Board   of   Missions 


A 


MAJOR  distinction  of  Christianity,  as  con- 
trasted to  other  great  religions,  is  its  concern 
for  people  who  suffer  pain  inflicted  by  systems. 
In  recent  years  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  Vatican,  and  the  various  national  councils  of 
Christian  churches  have  manifested  an  increasing 
awareness  that  human  life  must  be  protected 
from  the  cruelty  not  only  of  persons  but  also  of 
systems — political,  economic,  ecclesiastical,  ju- 
dicial, or  cultural. 

Embodied  in  this  Christian  concern  is  an  at- 
titude toward  the  future  which  needs  to  be 
made  a  lively  philosophy,  if  we  are  to  escape 
"future  shock."  In  particular,  we  need  a  frame- 
work that  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plex problem  of  why  people  stay  in  poverty.  As 
long  as  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  every 
individual  to  "carve  out  his  own  future"  (as  we 
who  are  prosperous  tend  to  think  we  have 
"carved  out  our  own  future"),  we  will  be  blind 
to  what  is  happening  to  us  and  around  us. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  had  dinned  into  our 
ears  that  "no  man  is  an  island  unto  himself,"  and 
we  are  sick  of  hearing  the  bell  toll  for  us.  But 
we  need  to  open  our  hearts  and  minds  to  the  fact 
that  the  human  race  is  not  an  island  unto  itself, 
and  that  the  bell  is  not  tolling  in  the  distance. 
The  future  is  roaring  in  upon  us  as  never  before, 
flooding  the  human  enterprise.  Among  the  great 
issues  confronting  our  generation  is  the  one  that 
will  have  to  be  settled  now  between  the  prosper- 
ous and  the  poor. 

For  the  prosperous  to  believe  that  the  poor 
will  be  manufactured  into  duplicates  of  the  cur- 
rent prosperity-type  is  evasion  of  the  truth.  The 
human  race  refuses  to  be  molded.  Furthermore, 
the  poor  are  more  intelligent  than  to  want  to 
duplicate  the  kind  of  life  the  prosperous  have 
"carved  out"  for  themselves. 

The  pouring  in  of  the  future  cannot  be 
stopped,  wished  away,  argued  away,  or  ignored. 
The  day  of  the  Lord  has  arrived  and,  as  Amos 


This  statement  is  drawn  from  Dr.  Carothers'  recent  book, 
Keepers  of  the  Poor,  a  primary  resource  for  the  current  inter- 
denominational mission  study  theme  Affluence  and  Poverty:  Di- 
lemma for  Christians.  Copyright  ©  1966  by  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  The  Methodist  Church.  Used  by  permission. — Your  Editors 


noted,  it  is  a  most  unexpected  event.  It  pro- 
vokes in  us  the  kind  of  surprise  felt  by  a  man 
who  leans  against  the  wall,  in  a  dark  room  at 
night,  only  to  be  struck  by  a  viper  lying  in 
waiting.  We  are  in  a  world  described  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  Conference  on 
Technology  and  Rapid  Change  as  a  "world  that 
won't  hold  still."  The  conference  might  have  de- 
scribed it  even  more  forcefully  as  "a  world  God 
won't  leave  alone." 

The  term  "keepers  of  the  poor"  has  two  mean- 
ings. The  prosperous  keep  the  poor  in  their 
poverty,  but  they  have  a  definite  responsibility 
to  be  their  brother's  keeper,  and  to  break  his 
chains  because  they  are  forged  of  the  hardened 
attitudes  of  the  prosperous  who  seldom,  if  ever, 
realize  that  their  attitudes  constitute  the  chain. 

The  prosperous  are  in  need  of  a  major  con- 
version of  attitudes,  which  begins  with  a  changed 
attitude  toward  the  future.  The  Christian  view 
of  the  future,  dealing  with  realities  and  offer- 
ing a  base  for  optimism,  is  that  man's  efforts 
toward  any  goal  are  fruitful  when  values  are  cre- 
ated and  sustained  in  support  of  human  life. 
The  Christian  view  holds  also  that  the  destruc- 
tion, or  hindrance,  of  such  support  is  visited  by 
the  wrath  of  the  future,  for  God  is  the  future 
acting  upon  the  present. 

Today,  every  informed  citizen  is  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  poor  in  our  midst.  The  real 
test  of  Christian  responsiveness  is  whether  this 
knowledge  leads  one  to  engage  in  honest  self- 
scrutiny.  Such  a  test  cannot  help  but  be  painful 
for  all  prosperous  individuals  as  they  face  the 
collective  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by 
widespread  poverty. 

We  who  are  keepers  of  the  poor  should  face  up 
to  the  charge  of  "Guilty."  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  be  saved  from  the  wrath  of 
God,  the  future  pouring  in.  This  is  also  our  only 
means  of  receiving  the  grace  of  God,  also  the 
future  pouring  in.  We  can  choose  only  between 
being  victims  or  victors.  We  cannot  make  the 
choice  as  to  the  nature  of  the  terms.  We  must 
cease  being  keepers  of  the  poor  and  become  our 
brother's  keeper.  D 
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Ac  '.Is — ^ 


Today's  college  generation,  far  from   being  silent  like  students  of  the  '50s, 

is  vociferous,  sometimes  downright  raucous,  in  telling  their  elders  what  they  don't  like  about 

modern  society.  What  is  their  word  for  us?  Why  is  their  revolt  so  widespread? 

By  ROBERT  McAFEE  BROWN 


I 


F,  WHEN  you  saw  the  title  of 
this  article,  you  thought  to  your- 
self, "He  means  today's  students 
are  revolting  against  society,"  you 
at  least  credit  today's  undergrad- 
uates with  having  a  reason  for  their 
revolt,  whether  or  not  you  agree 
with  it.  But  if  you  thought,  "Yes, 


An  INTERCHURCH  FEATURE  originated  by 
Presbyterian  Life  (United  Presbyterian 
Church)  and  also  appearing  in  Church  and 
Home    (EUB   Church).  — EDITORS 


today's  college  students  certainly 
are  revolting  and  disgusting,"  you 
already  have  made  a  value  judg- 
ment, and  a  negative  one  at  that. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many 
people  share  a  sense  of  revulsion 
at  what  is  happening  on  the  cam- 
puses. The  very  word  "Berkeley" 
is  likely  to  render  the  middle-aged 
apoplectic.  Every  college  adminis- 
trator in  the  country  cringes  at  the 
thought  of  "another  Berkeley"  oc- 
curring on  his  own  campus. 


At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  hard 
to  find  foursquare  Americans  who 
feel  that  the  solution  to  campus 
unrest  is  simple:  "Kick  out  the 
Commies,  the  kooks,  and  the  per- 
verts." Dr.  Max  Bafferty,  the 
highest  official  in  California's  edu- 
cational system,  describes  an  edu- 
cation at  Berkeley  as  "a  four-year 
course  in  sex,  drugs,  and  treason." 

As  one  who  teaches  on  a  campus 
that  has  its  fair  share  of  revolting 
students   (in  the  favorable  defini- 
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tion  of  the  term),  and  who  has 
talked  to  some  of  them,  listened  to 
more,  and  read  a  fair  number  of 
pages  both  by  and  about  them,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  new 
breed  has  hardly  gotten  a  fair  hear- 
ing. These  students  are  saying  some 
things  to  which  the  rest  of  us  need 
to  listen.  We  are  not  entitled  to 
cover  our  ears  simply  because  we 
object  to  the  stridency  of  a  voice 
or  the  length  of  a  beard. 

What,  then,  is  their  word  to  us? 
Why  is  there  such  a  widespread  at- 
titude of  revolt  on  the  part  of  to- 
day's students?  Let  us  examine  the 
dissatisfactions,  the  remedies,  the 
motivations,  and  the  problems. 

Their  Dissatisfactions 

1.  Depersonalization.  Around  this 
theme  centers  surely  the  biggest 
gripe  of  today's  collegians.  The 
IBM  card  is  a  symbol  of  what  dis- 
turbs students  in  our  culture.  "I 
am  a  person,"  a  placard  at  a  student 
rally  often  will  read.  "Do  not  fold, 
spindle,  or  mutilate  me."  And  they 
feel  that  the  modern  American  uni- 
versity fosters  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes depersonalization. 

Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  sheer 
size  of  so  many  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Classes  today  are 
too  large,  and  the  term  "mass  edu- 
cation" is  just  that — education  of 
masses  rather  than  persons.  The 
university  is  an  assembly-line  fac- 
tory in  which  a  student  (reduced 
to  a  number)  is  processed  through 
a  diploma  mill,  seldom  meeting 
faculty  and  frequently  knowing  top 
professors  only  through  their 
closed-circuit  television  lectures. 

If  it  isn't  that  bad  everywhere 
(and  it  isn't),  that  is  nevertheless 
the  direction  in  which  the  revolt- 
ing student  sees  the  university  mov- 
ing. It  can  only  get  bigger  and 
more  impersonal,  and  nobody 
seems  to  be  doing  anything  about 
it.  So  he  protests — and  rightly  so. 

In  self-defense,  many  a  revolting 
student  has  created  his  own  non- 
traditional  center  of  university 
life.  It  is  not  the  chapel,  as  in  the 
medieval  university,  nor  is  it  the 
classroom,  nor  even  the  library. 
Rather,  it  often  is  the  student's 
place  of  residence — not  necessarily 
a  dormitory,  since  these  tend  to  be 
rejected  as  impersonal  and  confin- 
ing. Wherever  it  is,  the  new  center 


is  a  place  for  talk,  informality,  the 
exchange  of  ideas;  a  place  where 
hypocrisy  can  be  disavowed  and 
where  a  connection  can  be  made 
between  thought  and  action.  It  is 
a  place  from  which  the  student 
might  go  to  a  lecture  but  might 
also  go  to  tutor  a  Negro  child,  and 
from  which  either  activity  would 
be  equally  appropriate. 

2.  Contemporary  society.  The 
protest  is  lodged  against  the  uni- 
versity, because  that  is  where  the 
student  is.  But  it  goes  deeper;  ac- 
tually, it  is  against  the  whole  of 
contemporary  society.  The  Byrne 
Report  to  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  grasped  this: 

"We  conclude  that  the  basic 
cause  of  unrest  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  a 
large  number  of  students  with 
many  features  of  the  society  they 
were  about  to  enter." 

Many  students  see  the  university 
as  a  microcosm  of  the  whole  culture 
— a  culture  characterized  by  im- 
personality in  business,  in  living 
arrangements,  even  in  social  life;  a 
culture  in  which  nobody  dares  to 
be  himself  and  everybody  wears  a 
mask  for  fear  he  may  be  found 
deviating  from  the  timid  confor- 
mity fostered  by  the  culture. 

The  revolting  student  rejects 
this  whole  conception  of  life  as 
phony.  Indeed,  part  of  the  adult 
restiveness  in  the  face  of  student 
revolt  is  surely  based  on  the  dis- 
turbing accuracy  with  which  the 
younger  generation  has  unmasked 
the  pretentiousness  and  insecurity 
of  the  older.  Bill  Ward,  a  professor 
of  journalism,  sums  up  the  indict- 
ment against  the  older  generation: 

"You  set  off  the  atomic  bomb. 
You  were  complacent  until  Dachau. 
Your  Depression  wasn't  so  great. 
You  got  trapped  in  Korea.  Now  you 
want  to  threaten  my  life  in  some 
place  like  Viet  Nam.  You  assassi- 
nated Kennedy  and  gave  me  in  his 
place  a  professional  politician  from 
Texas.  Your  generation  has  failed 
us  and  yourselves  utterly." 

Here  is  part  of  the  reason  for 
the  Berkeley  slogan,  "Never  trust 
anyone  over  30." 

This  disillusionment  cannot  be 
understood  apart  from  a  word 
often  on  the  lips  of  undergraduates: 
Viet  Nam.  Virtually  all  revolting 
students  place  Viet  Nam  high  on 


the  list  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
Great  Society.  They  are  unim- 
pressed by  White  House  propa- 
ganda, disenchanted  with  the  Pres- 
ident, shocked  by  napalm,  and  un- 
willing, many  of  them,  to  serve  in 
a  war  that  seems  to  them  morally 
indefensible.  In  short,  they  doubt 
the  sincerity  and  sometimes  even 
the  integrity  of  the  decision- 
makers. They  are  the  more  upset 
when  they  discover  how  much  of 
a  university  budget  is  supplied  by 
government  funds  that  support  re- 
search related  to  the  military,  and 
how  silently  the  university  estab- 
lishment appears  to  acquiesce  in 
being  "used"  by  what  they  feel  is 
an  immoral  national  policy. 

So  the  wheel  comes  full  circle. 
The  university  is  a  part  of  the  Es- 
tablishment the  student  rejects.  He 
sees  too  many  trustees  and  admin- 
istrators and  faculty  members 
working  hand  in  glove  with  a  so- 
ciety dedicated  to  human  destruc- 
tion and  the  denial  of  the  meaning 
of  personhood. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, he  sees  the  university  train- 
ing him  to  be  an  uncomplaining 
middle-class  person,  adjusted  to  all 
the  proper  middle-class  mores,  do- 
ing nothing  to  jar  the  well-oiled 
machinery  called  the  Great  Society. 
He  sees  his  father  caught  in  so- 
ciety's rat  race,  and  he  wants  no 
part  of  it:  "So  you  win  the  rat  race. 
You're  still  a  rat." 

3.  Adult  inconsistency.  The  stu- 
dent feels  that  the  university,  in 
particular,  has  adopted  an  ambiva- 
lent and  inconsistent  attitude  to- 
ward him.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
university  urges  him  to  think  for 
himself  and  arrive  at  his  own  con- 
clusions; on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
student  thinks  his  way  through  to 
a  negative  assessment  of  our  Viet 
Nam  policy,  or  opposes  some  gen- 
erally accepted  patterns  of  moral 
behavior,  or  challenges  the  "social 
regulations"  the  university  hands 
down  by  the  carload,  he  is  likely 
to  find  himself  in  deep  trouble. 

Or,  on  the  one  hand,  the  univer- 
sity tells  him  that  he  is  bright  and 
that  he  must  make  a  responsible 
contribution  to  democratic  society; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  he  tries  to 
improve  that  segment  of  society  of 
which  he  is  presently  a  part,  name- 
ly the  university,  he  finds  himself 
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ignored  if  not  reproved  for  his 
audacity.      Overstated?      Perhaps. 

In  the  past,  he  has  been  told 
what  courses  he  may  take,  when 
he  has  to  be  in  at  night,  what  the 
requirements  are  for  his  major, 
how  many  times  he  can  cut  class, 
how  short  his  hair  must  be,  and 
what  constitutes  satisfactory  social 
and  academic  behavior.  He  has 
been  told  this  with  a  kind  of  pa- 
ternalism that  increasing  numbers 
of  his  generation  are  today  unwill- 
ing to  accept.  He  wants  to  share 
in  making  the  decisions  that  deter- 
mine his  future. 

4.  Impatience.  This  is  another 
prominent  note  in  today's  protest. 
A  given  student  has  only  four  years. 
He  is  not  willing  to  wait  10  years 
for  curriculum  reform — a  pace  that 
would  strike  most  administration 
officials  or  faculty  committees  as 
breathtakingly  rapid.  Just  as  the 
Negro  does  not  want  integration 
to  be  a  reality  only  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, and  cries  "Freedom  now!"  so 
the  student  does  not  want  the  uni- 
versity to  become  what  it  ought  to 
be  only  when  his  grandchildren 
matriculate. 

He  wants  a  true  community  of 
learning  and  he  wants  it  now.  He 
wants  curriculum  reform  that  will 
liberate  him  this  year  from  dull 
courses  and  foolish  requirements. 
He  wants  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  professors  before  his  25th 
reunion.  He  wants  to  be  treated  as 
a  person  rather  than  a  number  dur- 
ing the  current  semester,  and  not 
when  he  has  acquired  the  means  to 
endow  a  physics  building. 

The  Remedies 

So  what  does  the  revolting  stu- 
dent propose,  and  how  does  he  ex- 
pect to  achieve  his  ends? 

In  reviewing  the  events  at  Berke- 
ley, Martin  Meyerson  declared, 
"The  protesting  students  are  more 
sophisticated  in  their  condemna- 
tions than  in  their  proposals."  This 
is  not  merely  the  jaundiced  view  of 
one  over  30,  as  a  letter  from  a 
group  of  undergraduates,  seeking 
change  in  the  university,  shows: 

"What  kind  of  activities  do  we 
envisage?  To  be  frank,  at  this  point 
our  intentions  outstrip  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  how  best  to  achieve 
them.  One  of  the  greatest  problems 
we  have  with  planning  is  that  we 


do  not  believe  there  should  be  too 
much  of  it  .  .  ." 

This  refreshing  candor  illustrates 
the  mentality  of  much  of  the  revolt. 
The  students  feel  that  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  overplanning. 
They  want  education  to  be  a  little 
more  ad  hoc,  to  play  it  by  ear,  to 
let  a  structure  evolve  from  new  re- 
lationships that  will  develop  when 
impersonality  has  been  rooted  out. 

Certainly  the  dominant  concern 
is  with  the  importance — one  could 
even  say  the  sanctity — of  the  per- 
son. If  present  structures  don't  en- 
hance that,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  structures.  Some  students  live 
in  open  disdain  of  the  present  struc- 
tures, but  have  a  resigned  willing- 
ness to  try  to  bend  them  a  bit.  A 
few,  the  ones  who  get  the  head- 
lines, have  given  up  on  the  struc- 
tures as  archaic,  beyond  hope  of  re- 
demption, and  are  ready,  in  the 
words  of  Mario  Savio,  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  "to  bring  the 
university  to  a  grinding  halt." 

A  larger  number,  I  think,  have 
decided  to  experiment  with  parallel 
structures.  Staying  within  the  uni- 
versity, they  will  attend  extra,  in- 
formal, not-for-credit  courses  fea- 
turing small  classes,  give-and-take, 
less  rigidity,  and  relevant  subject 
matter.  These  experimental  "col- 
leges," they  believe,  will  provide 
the  type  of  education  the  uni- 
versity is  not  providing  for  them. 

The  revolting  student  really  does 
believe  that  things  can  be  changed. 
But  what  gives  him  the  feeling  that 
change  can  be  brought  about,  even 
in  so  recalcitrant  a  body  as  a  uni- 
versity community? 

The  reason  for  the  optimism  is 
found  in  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  civil-rights  movement  (how- 
ever much  that  movement  now  may 
be  losing  its  initial  momentum), 
with  its  widespread  application  of 
the  technique  of  nonviolence. 
Many  of  the  revolting  students 
have  had  active  involvement  in  the 
civil-rights  movement  and  are  de- 
termined to  apply  that  experience 
back  on  the  campus. 

They  collect  data,  discuss,  make 
demands,  discuss  further,  hold 
meetings,  hold  demonstrations, 
hold  marches,  and  occasionally — 
not  frequently — engage  in  acts  of 
civil  disobedience  against  univer- 
sity   regulations.    It    is    the    latter 


events,  of  course,  that  make  the 
headlines,  and  Berkeley  is  only  the 
most  widely  publicized  instance. 

When  the  elders  protest  such 
pressures,  the  students  reply  that 
if  injustice  exists  (as  they  are  sure 
it  does  in  their  case),  they  have 
the  right — indeed,  the  moral  obli- 
gation— to  ask  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  and,  if  no  one  listens,  to 
move  to  stronger  measures. 

The  university  is  entitled  to  ex- 
pel students  who  break  its  rules, 
and  it  sometimes  does.  But  it  must 
be  said  that  student  pressure,  how- 
ever much  some  may  deplore  it, 
has  in  fact  often  brought  confron- 
tations between  students  and  ad- 
ministration that  have  led  to 
change.  Most  administrators  would 
rather  solve  problems  around  a 
conference  table  than  request  po- 
lice to  remove  students  forcibly 
from  an  administration  building. 

The  Motivations 

Why  do  the  revolting  students 
occasionally  go  to  such  extremes? 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  write  them 
off  simply  as  "Commies,  kooks,  and 
perverts."  The  Rafferty  approach 
is  doomed  from  the  start.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  discern  any  clear  ideologi- 
cal center  to  the  movement — Marx- 
ist, anarchist,  or  otherwise.  Many 
students  are  confused,  and  not  all 
are  involved  for  the  same  reasons. 

There  surely  are  some  for  whom 
working  with  SNCC  ( Student  Non- 
violent Co-ordinating  Committee) 
in  Mississippi,  or  marching  in  pro- 
test against  Viet  Nam,  has  been  a 
convenient  way  of  kicking  the  old 
man  in  the  teeth.  But  for  others, 
the  motivation  has  been  high  com- 
mitment and  idealism,  an  almost 
desperate  assertion  that  society 
need  not  remain  the  way  it  always 
has  been.  These  same  students,  it 
must  be  remembered,  respond  in 
droves  to  Peace  Corps  idealism. 

Pervading  the  whole,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  high  degree  of  idealism 
mixed  with  impatience  at  the 
lethargic  rate  of  society's  adjust- 
ment to  the  revolution  of  our  time. 

To  see  the  point,  one  must  com- 
pare today's  students  with  the  stu- 
dents of  the  early  1950s.  The  latter 
were  the  "silent  generation."  They 
lived  in  the  era  when  speaking  out, 
or  espousing  unpopular  causes, 
meant  trouble  with   Congressman 
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Velde  or  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy; 
it  meant  getting  one's  name  on  the 
wrong  list  in  Washington,  or  being 
labeled  "too  controversial"  to  be  a 
good  employment  risk.  So  they 
played  it  safe. 

By  contrast,  the  emancipation  of 
students  from  that  kind  of  cower- 
ing conformity  is  to  be  understood 
not  as  a  sign  of  moral  degeneration 
but  of  moral  health. 

Education,  after  all,  has  left  its 
mark.  A  truly  educated  person  must 
be  a  dissatisfied  person.  If  he  has 
been  exposed  to  enough  of  the 
greatness  of  the  past  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future,  he  must  re- 
main permanently  dissatisfied  with 
the  present.  His  vision  may  have 
come  from  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  or  from  the  moral  pas- 
sion of  Albert  Camus,  or  from  that 
social  critic  least  honored  in  Amer- 
ica, Karl  Marx.  He  may  have 
learned  of  the  true,  the  good,  and 
the  beautiful  from  Greek  philoso- 
phy, or  of  sin  and  grace  from  Paul 
and  Augustine. 

Wherever  he  has  gotten  it,  such 
exposure  cannot  help  but  give  the 
student  a  perspective  in  terms  of 
which  he  must  endure  a  state  of 
permanent  dissatisfaction.  And  the 
task  of  the  university  is  not  to  keep 
such  a  student  separated  from  the 
world,  but  to  enable  him  to  involve 
himself  more  responsibly  in  it.  The 
real  cause  for  worry  is  not  student 
action  but  student  apathy. 

The  Problems 

But  new  problems  ride  into  his- 
tory on  the  back  of  every  advance. 
What  are  the  problems  the  revolt- 
ing student  faces? 

One  criticism  has  already  been 
implied.  It  is  clear  that  students 
oppose  depersonalization,  and  it  is 
clear  that  they  want  a  new  respect 
for  the  person  as  a  person.  But  it 
is  not  nearly  as  clear  how  they 
propose  to  get  it.  They  disdain 
structures  without  realizing  that, 
particularly  when  large  numbers 
of  people  are  involved,  structures 
can  enhance  personal  freedom  as 
well  as  destroy  it.  The  alternative 
to  bad  structures  is  not  lack  of 
structure  but  better  structures, 
designed  to  maximize  the  creative 
interplay  of  freedom  and  order. 

In  coping  with  this  problem, 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  idealism 


of  the  revolting  student  may  turn 
sour.  By  this  spring,  some  of  the 
dreams  of  last  fall  will  have  turned 
out  to  be  impractical  if  not  impos- 
sible. Leaders  in  experimental  col- 
leges will  have  found  that  objec- 
tives must  be  more  clearly  defined, 
that  in  the  process  of  such  defini- 
tion clashes  of  opinion  emerge,  that 
factions  and  cliques  develop,  that 
programs  have  to  be  scaled  down 
to  fit  financial  resources,  that  not 
every  student  is  motivated  to  work 
without  being  graded. 

In  short,  they  will  discover  that 
one  cannot  dispose  of  the  tradi- 
tional problems  of  the  traditional 
university  simply  by  pushing  them 
out  the  front  door,  for  inevitably 
they  will  reappear  at  the  back  door. 

Some,  when  confronted  by  this, 
will  be  impelled  to  work  harder  to 
resist  the  old  patterns;  others  will 
become  disillusioned.  A  precursor 
of  such  disillusionment  is  the  ease 
with  which  revolting  students  cry 
"sellout"  when  someone  in  the 
midst  of  a  crisis  suggests  a  modifi- 
cation of  tactics  or  a  scaling  down 
of  immediate  demands.  (Last 
spring  at  Stanford,  when  a  group 
of  faculty  did  not  support  a  stu- 
dent sit-in  in  the  president's  office, 
they  received  a  manifesto  accusing 
them  of  "moral  cowardice.") 

Another  problem  centers  on  the 
students'  vision  of  the  university. 
Their  cry  goes,  "The  university  be- 
longs to  the  students." 

However  true  this  may  be,  it  is 
only  part  of  the  truth.  The  univer- 
sity is  not  only  a  place  students  in- 
habit but  a  place  where  research 
is  conducted,  where  writing  is 
done,  and  where  scholarly  re- 
sources are  collected — even  when 
undergraduates  are  not  there. 

The  university,  furthermore,  is 
responsible  to  future  students  as 
well  as  present  ones,  and  it  is  not 
self-evident  that  those  who  inhabit 
it  for  a  four-year  period  should 
write  all  the  ground  rules  that  may 
have  implications  for  25  years. 

Coupled  with  this  less  than  total 
vision  of  a  university  is  a  tendency 
to  downgrade  those  dimensions  of 
education  that  are  not  strictly  in  the 
realm  of  interpersonal  relations. 
The  university  is  more  than  one 
vast  experience  in  group  dynamics, 
and  education  is  more  than  human 
exchange    of    points    of    view    "in 


depth."  There  is  a  content,  a  sub- 
ject matter,  to  master,  and  some  of 
it  has  to  be  gotten  from  methods 
and  disciplines  as  old-fashioned  as 
reading  books  and  writing  down, 
by  a  certain  date,  one's  thoughts 
about  a  subject.  If  a  student  wrote 
a  paper  only  when  he  felt  like  it, 
not  many  papers  would  get  written. 

Another  Side 

There  is  another  side  to  student 
revolt  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  a 
side  that  has  gotten  inordinate  at- 
tention in  the  public  press.  This  is 
the  revolution  in  personal  mores 
and  ethical  choices. 

The  concern  of  the  student  not 
to  conform  to  a  middle-class  image 
of  what  society  expects  him  to  be 
leads  to  the  beards,  the  long  hair, 
or  the  sandals — which,  after  all, 
are  extraordinarily  harmless  ways 
of  revolting.  But  in  the  search  for 
self,  and  in  revolt  against  the  moral 
codes  of  the  society  they  reject, 
some  students  go  much  further.  In 
the  name  of  freedom,  they  experi- 
ment with  drugs,  and  insist  that 
their  sexual  activities  are  their  own 
business  and  nobody  else's. 

There  is  a  real  danger  here.  It  is 
the  danger  that  people  will  be 
badly  hurt.  LSD  can  enslave  and 
destroy  as  well  as  occasionally 
liberate,  and  promiscuous  sex  may 
have  psychic  effects  beyond  what 
can  be  anticipated  at  the  time. 

There  is,  in  other  words,  an  un- 
recognized inconsistency  in  the  at- 
titude of  many  revolting  students. 
They  risk  irreparable  harm,  not 
just  to  themselves  but  to  their 
friends,  in  areas  of  experimentation 
too  dangerous  to  be  treated  lightly. 

Furthermore,  the  increasing  pre- 
occupation with  drugs  and  sex 
among  a  segment  of  the  revolting 
students  is  actually  an  expression 
of  a  withdrawal  from  the  problems 
and  pressures  of  society  by  retreat 
into  a  private  and  presumably 
more  easily  managed  world — one 
that  turns  out,  in  fact,  to  be  very 
public  and  not  so  easily  managed 
after  all. 

These  are  the  areas,  then,  in 
which  the  revolting  students  will 
need  to  do  more  thinking.  But  the 
conclusions  they  reach  will  have 
to  be  their  own  rather  than  those 
of  their  elders. 

After  all,  we're  over  30.  □ 
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EATH  is  too  spooky." 

Our  five-year-old  Jeremy  huddled  in  a  chair,  his 
tears  matching  the  rain  outdoors. 

One  of  our  dearest  friends  and  neighbors,  an  elder- 
ly woman,  had  died,  and  her  funeral  was  to  be  held  in 
the  early  afternoon  at  the  church  she  had  attended. 
Then  her  casket  was  to  be  carried  by  friends  to  the 
small  cemetery  nearby,  with  the  rest  of  us  walking  in 
procession  behind  it,  singing  hymns.  Thus  we  would 
keep  company  with  our  friend  Betty  until  she  was 
buried  in  a  spot  on  the  grounds  she  had  loved. 

I  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  baby-sitter,  and  while 
our  daughters,  Sarah  and  Ann,  would  be  at  school, 
Jeremy  would  be  home  from  kindergarten.  At  lunch- 
time  on  that  dark,  dreary  day,  I  gave  my  son  three 
choices:  he  could  come  with  me  to  the  funeral;  he 
could  go  play  games  with  Dot,  the  postmistress;  or 
he  could  sit  on  a  porch  across  the  lane  from  the 
church  and  wait  for  me.  He  refused  all  of  them. 

"It's  too  spooky,  Mom.  I  want  to  stay  in  my  own 
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"And  there,  sitting  on  the 

sodden  ground  .  .  .  our  son  was  trying  to 

learn  what  he  needed  to  know." 


house,"  he  said.  So  I  left  him  at  home.  I  locked  the 
doors  so  no  one  else  could  get  in,  told  him  to  come 
and  get  me  if  he  needed  me,  and  left  the  house  un- 
easily. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  learn  so  dramatically  diat 
Jeremy  did  not  know  what  he  needed  to  know  about 
death  and  about  life.  Parsonage  children  share  great 
hunks  of  life;  and,  seeing  its  joy  and  wonder,  its 
misery  and  garbage,  all  mixed  together  in  the  same 
people,  no  aspect  of  human  experience  is  likely  to 
come  as  a  shock  to  them. 

But  Jeremy  had  not  had  the  same  advantages  in 
diis  regard  as  his  slightly  older  sisters.  He  had  been 
too  small  when  we  lived  in  the  old  country  parsonage 
next  to  the  church.  The  girls,  however,  had  had  a 
chance  to  share  in  the  goings-on. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  them,  then,  to  find  a  stranger 
or  adult  friend  crying  in  our  big,  old-fashioned  living 
room.  They  learned  not  to  ask  questions,  that  it  is 
natural  for  people  to  be  unhappy  sometimes.  And  the 
very  fact  that  unhappy  people  came  to  see  the  chil- 
dren's father  taught  them  that  there  usually  is  some- 
one you  can  turn  to,  someone  you  can  trust  who  cares 
enough  about  you  to  want  to  help  you. 

Our  girls  were  never  greatly  surprised,  either,  to 
walk  into  the  kitchen  and  find  that  someone  had 
brought  a  chocolate  cake  or  some  candy-eyed  ginger- 
bread men.  Sharing,  they  knew,  went  both  ways. 

Sarah  was  never  startled  when  she  woke  up  in  a 
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bed  in  her  sister's  room  instead  of  her  own.  She  simply 
knew  that  someone  had  shown  up  late  at  night  and 
had  needed  a  place  to  sleep,  and  that  I  had  lugged 
her,  sleeping  and  warm,  into  the  other  room  and 
popped  her  into  a  different  bed. 

Sometimes  her  bed  was  needed  by  somebody  from 
out  of  town  who  had  a  critically  ill  relative  in  our 
little  country  hospital,  sometimes  by  a  visiting  friend. 

Sarah's  favorite  surprise  guest  was  Jane,  one  of  our 
prettiest,  most  sophisticated,  wealthiest  young  ma- 
trons. Jane's  husband  often  got  drunk  and  beat  her 
until  she  fled  in  terror  from  their  large,  brick,  ivy- 
covered  house.  Sarah  loved  having  her  because  Jane's 
pet  dog  usually  came  along.  And  while  Sarah  knew 
something  was  dreadfully  wrong  when  Jane  was  with 
us,  she  considered  both  Jane  and  her  husband  her 
friends. 

Our  girls  heard  talk  of  celebrations  and  rejoicing; 
they  heard  of  illness,  disappointment,  and  death;  and 
they  shared  in  the  feelings  of  the  people  involved. 

They  would  perch  on  the  low,  broad  windowsill 
in  the  corner  bedroom  and,  from  behind  the  glass 
curtains,  watch  the  activity  at  the  church  and  parish 
house  just  across  the  driveway.  Rummage  sales  and 
bazaars  were  their  favorites  because  they  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  I  would  take  them  over  and  buy  them 
goodies  to  munch  or  grown-up  clothes  in  which  to 
pretend. 

Baptisms  were  their  next  favorites,  when  they  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  baby.  Then  came  weddings 
and  funerals,  and  these  ranked  about  even  in  excite- 
ment. The  girls  liked  to  see  the  bride  and  watched 
eagerly  for  the  throwing  of  rice  or  confetti.  But  ab- 
solutely nothing  else  could  match  the  big,  shiny  green 
hearse  a  local  undertaker  used.  Sarah  and  Ann  loved 
to  watch  that  impressive  vehicle  pull  up  to  the 
church  door.  They  loved  seeing  the  flowers,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  people  as  they  got  into  their  cars,  and 
the  stately  procession  pulling  away  from  the  church. 
It  was  a  colorful,  dramatic  scene,  and  the  girls  were 
quite  at  ease  with  it. 

But  in  the  last  few  years  we  had  not  lived  so  close 
to  the  major  mechanics  of  church  life.  We  had  slipped 
smoothly  into  the  pattern  of  suburban  living  and 
found  it  pleasant. 

My  husband  still  was  a  minister;  we  still  had  people 
in  and  out  of  the  house;  Sarah  and  Ann,  and  Jeremy, 
still  heard  about  celebrations  and  suicides,  joy  and 
grief.  But  here  in  our  suburb,  illness  was  handled  in 
the  big,  city  hospital,  and  relatives  of  patients  either 
lived  in  the  area  or  stayed  in  motels.  Unhappy  people 
still  came  to  see  their  father,  but  now  his  office  was 
not  near  the  house.  The  children  knew,  too,  that  if  the 
people  were  too  badly  disturbed  they  would  be  re- 
ferred to  a  psychiatrist,  or  "sick-iatrist,"  as  the  chil- 
dren liked  to  say. 

And  now  Jeremy  was  staying  at  home  while  I  went 
to  Betty's  funeral.  At  the  church  we  wept  for  her,  and 
mourned  her,  but  rejoiced  that  she  was  now  without 
pain.  Then  we  walked,  singing,  down  the  hill  to  bury 
her. 

And  there,  sitting  on  the  sodden  ground,  face 
pressed  against  the  iron  bars  of  the  cemetery  fence, 


was  a  small  figure.  It  was  Jeremy.  Jacket  unfastened, 
shoes  untied,  jeans  sopping  wet,  our  son  was  trying 
to  learn  what  he  needed  to  know.  It  was  too  late  to 
worry  about  colds  or  nightmares.  I  held  his  hand. 

All  during  the  graveside  service  Jeremy  asked  me 
questions.  They  were  not  philosophical;  he  was  think- 
ing in  more  concrete  terms. 

"Is  her  head  in  there?" 

"Yes,  Jeremy." 

"Are  her  arms  in  there?" 

"Yes,  Jeremy." 

"Are  her  legs  in  there?" 

"Yes,  Jeremy." 

"Where  is  the  grave?" 

This  was  a  puzzler  until  I  realized  he  meant  grave- 
stone and  explained  that  Betty's  husband  would  buy 
one  later. 

"Huh!  You  mean  he  has  to  pay  for  it?" 

"Yes,  Jeremy." 

Soon  our  farewells  were  said,  and  it  was  time  to 
go.  Most  of  her  friends  left  her  graveside,  but  not  our 
still  inquiring  Jeremy. 

"It  isn't  finished  yet,  Mother."  He  was  partially 
right.  There  was  the  cement  top  to  be  put  on  the  vault, 
and  the  grave  to  be  filled  in. 

We  had  a  semi-quiet  struggle.  Jeremy  clung  to  the 
fence,  I  clung  to  Jeremy,  and  we  both  got  wetter  and 
wetter. 

A  man  appeared,  carrying  a  large  umbrella.  He  held 
it  over  Jeremy's  head,  put  his  arm  around  Jeremy's 
shoulder,  and  said:  "You  leave  this  boy  with  me." 

That  wonderfully  kind,  understanding  undertaker 
took  away  the  mystery  surrounding  the  mechanics  of 
death  for  our  young  son.  Two  hours  later  Jeremy 
came  home,  dripping  wet  and  solemn  faced  but  calm 
and  content.  He  asked  us  no  questions,  we  asked  him 
none,  but  a  few  days  later  he  pointed  to  Betty's  grave 
as  we  passed  by  the  cemetery  and  said:  "See.  She  is 
with  God,  but  her  body  is  all  right  now." 

Several  months  later  another  friend,  a  younger  mem- 
ber of  our  community,  died  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. We  had  more  discussions  at  home  with 
Sarah,  Ann,  and  Jeremy,  trying  to  thrash  out  more 
questions:  "Where  is  she?"  "Why  did  she  die?" 

Jeremy  again  decided  not  to  go  to  the  church  with 
me.  "But  I  want  to  go  to  the  cemetery,  Mother." 

"Will  you  be  quiet  and  stay  out  of  the  way?" 

"Sure,  Mother." 

Jeremy  came  to  the  cemetery  and  brought  several 
friends.  They  stayed  hidden  behind  the  bushes,  so 
quiet  we  were  not  sure  they  were  there  until  the 
family  had  left  the  graveside  and  the  solemn-faced 
little  band  approached  us. 

This  time  there  was  no  questioning,  and  no  struggle. 
The  children  stayed  and  watched  until  all  the  helping 
men  had  left.  Then  Jeremy  came  home,  satisfied  at 
last. 

As  I  put  him  to  bed  that  evening,  he  looked  at  me 
and  said:  "Do  you  know  what,  Mother?" 

"What,  Jeremy?" 

"Death  isn't  spooky  after  all.  It  is  all  right." 

A  small  child  can  accept  the  realities  of  life  when  he 
gets  them  sorted  out  honestly  in  his  mind.  □ 
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A  FAMILY  OF  38! 


R, 


.USSELL  MILLER  is  a  big, 
rawboned  Texan  with  a  thinning 
shock  of  white  hair  and  a  face  as 
tanned,  weatherlined,  and  well- 
wearing  as  his  cowboy  boots.  You 
might  easily  mistake  him  for  a 
prosperous  rancher  with  oil  wells 
on  his  land. 

Russ  is  a  rancher  of  sorts,  but 
his  spread  bears  little  resemblance 
to  those  of  his  cattlemen  neighbors 
around  Midland,  Texas.  He  rides 
herd  on  the  High  Sky  Girls  Ranch, 
which  may  be  one  of  a  kind. 
Thirty-two  girls  were  "bunking  in" 
at  last  count.  Ranging  in  age  from 
8  to  18,  they  are  the  products  of 
homes  shattered  by  death,  divorce, 
brutality,  crime,  or  poverty. 

High  Sky  Ranch  covers  only  100 
acres — miniscule  by  Texas  stan- 
dards— but  Russ  Miller  is  a  big- 
hearted,  bespectacled  Ren  Cart- 
wright,  who  always  seems  to  find 
room  for  one  more  "daughter"  at 
the  high-plains  "Ponderosa"  where 
he  is  director,  and  with  his  wife, 
Marjorie,  houseparent.  To  the  girls, 
they  are  "Daddy  Russell  and  Moth- 
er Marjorie."  They  are  assisted  by 
"Daddy  Ruzz"  and  "Mother  Lois" 
Mason  who  joined  the  staff  as 
houseparents  in  1966. 

Counting  the  Millers'  two 
adopted  children,  Mike,  16,  and 
Cathy,  12,  the  "family"  numbers 
38  persons. 

Midland  is  mostly  cattle  and  oil 
country — arid,  windswept,  and  gen- 
erally thirsty.  "Dust  devils"  are  a 
common  sight.  They  say  the  rain 
is  all  wind,  and  the  wind  all  sand. 

It  is  midafternoon  at  the  ranch 
and  the  sun  is  beating  down  on  the 
prairie's  sagebrush  and  solitude. 
Lean   jackrabbits    zigzag   between 

The  Millers  of  Midland, 

Texas:   Russell,   Mike,  Marjorie, 

and  Cathij.  The  ranch,  which 

takes  its   name  from  the  average 

300  cloudless  days  a  year,  is 

also  home  for  32  girls. 
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mesquite  scrubs,  and  horned  toads 
hide  in  the  meager  shade  offered 
by  cacti.  There  are  rattlesnakes, 
too,  but  they  seldom  pass  the  fine 
mesh  screen  barrier  that  surrounds 
High  Sky's  two  low,  rambling 
ranch  houses. 

Russ  is  speaking  of  two  diamond- 
backs  he  decapitated  the  previous 
week  when  a  glance  at  his  watch 
reminds  him  that  it  is  time  to  pick 
up  the  girls  at  junior  high  school. 
On  the  way,  he  tells  the  story  of 
how  High  Sky  Ranch  came  to  be. 

The  idea  was  born  in  1959  at  a 
Midland  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 


tion meeting.  Everybody  had  heard 
of  Cal  Farley's  Roys  Ranch  up  near 
Amarillo.  Why  couldn't  Midland 
provide  something  similar  for  un- 
derprivileged girls? 

The  prospect  sparked  the  imag- 
ination of  a  small  group,  who  set 
out  to  solicit  funds  and  work  their 
way  through  the  maze  of  details 
involved  in  such  an  undertaking. 

Ry  1962,  a  board  of  directors  had 
purchased  a  100-acre  site  four  miles 
north  of  Midland,  and  construction 
began  on  the  first  of  two  stone-and- 
frame  ranch  houses.  The  ranch  was 
incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  organ- 


Horseback  riding  is 

a  popular  pastime  at  the 

ranch.   Most  of  the  girls 

come  from  cities  and 

towns,  some  as  far  away 

as  California  and 

Nebraska.  Five  of  the 

girls  are  sisters  from 

one  broken  home. 


Girls  arise  at  5:30, 

prepare  breakfast,  set 

the  house  in  order, 

then  ride  to  school  in 

wliat  was  once  an  airport 

limousine.  Each  two 

girls  share  a  room  and 

private  bath  in  one 

of  two  ranch  houses. 


Devotion  time,  usually 

led  by  the  girls,  follows 

the  evening  meal  in 

this  big  living  room. 

Often,  personal  problems 

are  discussed  in  this 

intimate  "family"  circle. 

Sometimes,  plans  are 

hid  for  an  outing. 
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fffgh  Sfci/  g/ris,  rrwmt/  of  them  active  in  4-H  Club  projects,  struggle  to  force  a  stubborn  babtj  beef  steer  to  the  feed  lot. 


ization  and  licensed  by  the  Texas 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

High  Sky  Ranch — which  takes  its 
name  from  what  seems  a  con- 
stantly cloudless  sky — is  an  inde- 
pendent, locally  sponsored  project 
receiving  no  community  chest, 
county,  state,  or  federal  funds;  it 
is  neither  denominational  nor  sec- 
tarian. Its  sole  support  comes  from 
voluntary  contributions.  One  main- 
stay has  been  the  Ladies  Auxiliary 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 
which  solicits  its  members  on  an 
international  basis. 

Midland  doctors  and  dentists 
provide  free  care,  and  counseling 
service  is  donated  by  a  local  psy- 
chiatrist, a  psychologist,  and  the 
head  counselor  in  the  public-school 
system. 

Russ  pulls  up  at  the  junior  high 
and  a  dozen  youngsters  crowd  in 
with  their  girlish  chatter  about 
classwork,  teachers,  the  football 
team,  the  latest  hit  record,  clothes, 
an  upcoming  party — and,  of  course, 
boys.  (They  are  permitted  to  date 
on  a  limited  basis  at  age  15. )  Rack 
at  the  ranch,  they  begin  their  after- 
school  chores — helping  prepare  the 
evening  meal,  laundry  and  ironing 
duties,  and  tending  the  livestock. 

Fourteen  of  the  girls  have  4-H 
Club  projects — beef  cattle,  lambs, 
pigs,  and  chickens.  There  also  are 
pet  ducks,  rabbits,  dogs  (including 
two  tiny  Chihuahuas  named  Lady 


Rird  and  Tinkerbell ) ,  an  uncounted 
number  of  cats,  and  a  guinea  hen. 

Russ — he's  an  outdoorsman  who 
thrives  on  ranch  life — believes  the 
animals  provide  a  special  brand  of 
therapy. 

"A  child  who's  been  neglected  or 
mistreated  often  learns  best  how 
to  give  and  receive  love  through  a 
pet,"  he  points  out. 

Mother  Marjorie  arrives  home 
after  her  day  of  teaching  in  a  Mid- 
land elementary  classroom.  With 
her  is  a  bouncy  10-year-old.  Every 
day,  she  picks  up  one  of  the  girls 
after  school  for  some  free  time  to- 
gether. They  may  go  shopping,  stop 
for  a  Coke  and  chat,  or  run  an  er- 
rand. "It's  important  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  open  up  and  talk  about 
themselves  and  their  problems," 
she  says.  "And  diese  kids  show  a 
lot  of  compassion.  If  they  see  I'm 
in  a  blue  mood,  they  do  their  level 
best  to  cheer  me  up." 

Marjorie  often  gauges  a  new  ar- 
rival's progress  in  adjustment  by 
her  fingernail  test.  "It's  not  soci- 
ologically foolproof,"  she  admits, 
"but  nearly  all  of  the  youngsters 
bite  their  nails  at  first.  When  they 
quit  gnawing  them  to  the  quick,  I 
figure  they're  beginning  to  feel 
more  at  home  here." 

As  Marjorie  went  inside  to  check 
the  evening  meal,  Russ  talked  of 
earlier  community-reaction  prob- 
lems. 


"Some  folks  worried  that  we'd  be 
running  a  kind  of  ranch-style  re- 
form school  for  delinquent 
toughies.  Rut  the  girls  have  now 
proved  themselves.  They've  earned 
the  respect  of  classmates,  teachers, 
and  the  community  at  large." 

Several  girls  have  demonstrated 
qualities  of  leadership  at  Midland 
High  School  and  in  the  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship  at  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  Church.  This  is  where 
the  Millers  and  Masons  are  active 
members,  and  where  most  of  their 
charges  attend  and  participate. 

The  High  Sky  girls  are  a  healthy, 
winsome  lot,  many  of  them  abun- 
dandy  freckled  by  hours  spent  in 
the  Texas  sunshine.  And  Russ  re- 
marks proudly  that  he  has  "more 
good-looking  daughters  to  marry 
off  than  just  about  any  man  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande."  Of  the  three 
graduates  so  far,  one  became  an 
airline  stewardess  and  later  mar- 
ried, another  is  working  in  Austin 
and  plans  marriage  this  spring,  and 
a  third  attends  nearby  Odessa  Jun- 
ior College. 

Russ  and  Marjorie  recognize  that 
some  of  the  girls  may  need  to  be 
pushed  out  of  the  nest  when  they 
reach  18.  Nearly  all  develop  strong 
ties  to  the  ranch,  probably  because 
the  Millers  guide  with  a  firm  but 
tender  hand. 

Their  guidelines  are  simple,  but 
appear  to  work  well.  They  extend 
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"Daddy  Russell"  (far 
left)  shares  the  joy  of 
a  freckled  pre-teen 
whose  mail  included  a 
letter    and    photographs 
from  a  relative. 


"Mother  Marjorie"  (at 
left)  helps  other  children, 
too,  such  as  this  pupil 
in  her  third-grade  school 
class.  Later,  back  at 
the  ranch  (below),  she 
enjoys  taffy-making 
in  the  kitchen.  She  tries 
to  train  each  girl  in 
cooking,   sewing — basic 
homemaking   skills. 


all  the  love  possible  to  each  girl, 
enforce  strict  discipline  from  the 
time  they  arise  at  5  a.m.  until  "lights 
out"  (10  p.m.  on  school  nights), 
and  make  sure  to  recognize  and 
reward  achievement. 

Dad  Russell  dreams  of  High  Sky 
Ranch  serving  the  50  girls  which 
present  facilities  will  accommodate, 
and  perhaps  adding  a  gymnasium 
and  chapel  to  the  ranch  complex. 
"Right  now,  we  can  accept  only  the 
most  needy,"  he  says.  Care  for  each 
girl  costs  $100  to  $150  per  month. 

Russ  runs  in  a  high  gallop  week 
after  week  to  keep  up  with  his 
myriad  duties:  father,  counselor, 
fund-raiser,  public  speaker,  admin- 
istrator, checking  out  applications, 
and  countless  other  responsibilities. 

At  day's  end,  when  son  Mike 
helps  him  shuck  off  those  weather- 
beaten  boots,  he  usually  feels  like 
a  bone-weary  drover  after  a  long, 
dusty  cattle  drive.  But  Russ  Miller 
wouldn't  trade  High  Sky  for  all  the 
cattle  and  oil  in  Texas. 

"Right,  Marge?"  he  booms  good- 
naturedly  at  his  wife.  Her  smile 
flashes  agreement.  "Right,  Russell." 
— Willmon  L.  White 


Son  Mike  helps  Russ 

Miller  off  with  his  boots  as 

he  relaxes  by  the  fireplace. 

Outnumbered  12  to  1  by  females 

they've  "learned  to  cope." 
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Breaking  Bread 
for  UNDERSTANDING 

The  citizens  of  Littleton,  Colorado,  have  eaten  and  talked  their  way  through 

to  fair  housing  without  conflict.  "More  seems  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  over  the  dinner  table 

than  in  the  conference  room,"  says  the  chairman  of  the  human-relations  council. 


By  DOLORES  L  CURRAN 


L 


;ITTLETON,  Colo.,  sits  com- 
fortably in  the  middle  of  America's 
12th  richest  county  in  per  capita 
income.  Because  of  its  proximity 
to  two  major  oil  research  firms  and 
to  the  Martin  Company,  Titan  mis- 
silemakers,  this  Denver  suburb  out- 
shines a  seven-state  area  in  the 
proportion  of  its  30,000  residents 
who  have  college  or  graduate  de- 
grees. In  a  recent  school-board 
election,  three  Ph.D.s  and  one  M.D. 
ran  for  the  two  open  positions. 

Advanced-placement  curricula  in 


the  high  schools,  well-manicured 
lawns  in  beautifully  kept  neighbor- 
hoods, and  high  real-estate  values 
denote  financial  and  intellectual 
achievement.  At  first  look,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  perfect  example  of 
exclusive  white  suburbia,  where 
childen  are  raised  in  an  aura  of 
wealth,  culture,  and  isolation  from 
other  kinds  of  people. 

But  it  isn't.  Newcomers,  search- 
ing for  a  home  in  Littleton,  often 
are  startled  when  they  see  Negroes 
and   whites   sharing   a   neighborly 


cold-drink  break  while  mowing 
their  lawns,  or  interracial  groups 
of  laughing  kids  on  their  way  to 
one  of  the  municipal  pools. 

In  one  six-month  period,  nine 
Negro  families  moved  into  this 
pleasant  suburb — without  incident, 
without  organizational  help,  and 
without  fanfare.  And  yet,  just  a 
few  miles  away  in  other  suburbs, 
there  were  unpleasant  incidents 
whenever  a  real-estate  agent  braved 
community  outrage  by  even  show- 
ing a  home  to  a  potential  buyer 


The  problem  is  not  how  to  break  the  ice,  but  how  to  cut  the  party  off  at  a  reasonable  hour. 
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who  was  Negro  or  Spanish-Ameri- 
can. 

The  difference  between  Littleton 
and  its  neighbors  comes  from  plan- 
ning, not  from  apathy.  Four  years 
ago,  the  community  had  no  Negroes 
and  no  climate  favorable  to  their 
reception  as  neighbors.  But  it  did 
have,  among  its  young  profession- 
als, scores  of  highly  respected  citi- 
zens who  felt  that  Littleton  needed 
to  create  a  climate  in  which  all 
residents — present  and  future — 
could  enjoy  the  rewards  of  a  com- 
munity that  included  both  whites 
and  Negroes. 

A  human-relations  council  was 
born,  but  it  was  not  typical  of  most 
such  groups.  These  were  busy  peo- 
ple, and  their  mandate  was:  "Let's 
not  just  talk  about  brotherhood. 
Let's  get  to  know  minority  peoples 
personally."  From  this  came  Little- 
ton's interracial  eat-ins. 

When  the  council  branched  into 
the  potluck  eat-ins  two  years  ago, 
it  was  with  some  trepidation.  Mrs. 
Manny  Greenberg,  a  dynamic 
young  housewife  and  mother  who 
headed  the  planning  committee, 
heard  all  the  expected  objections: 

"Such  a  program  is  too  struc- 
tured." 

"Where  will  we  get  the  minori- 
ties?" 

"It  can't  work." 

However,  Mrs.  Greenberg  and 
her  committee  went  ahead,  con- 
tacting  Negro  friends   in   Denver 


for  the  names  of  persons  who  might 
be  interested  in  the  experiment, 
and  signing  up  Littleton  residents 
who  wanted  to  participate. 

After  50  couples  had  expressed 
serious  interest,  a  questionnaire 
went  out  to  each.  Then  the  real 
work  started. 

"Matching  up  couples  was  like  a 
giant  jigsaw  puzzle,"  recalls  a  com- 
mittee member.  "We  tried  to  avoid 
putting  close  friends  in  any  one 
group,  yet  we  wanted  to  match 
people  of  like  interests.  It  was  a 
real  experience." 

A  typical  group  consisted  of  two 
Negro  and  three  Caucasian 
couples,  the  latter  a  mixture  of 
Catholic,  Jewish,  Protestant,  and 
Spanish- American  couples. 

Finally  a  date  was  set  and  a  host- 
ess and  cohostess  were  designated 
to  plan  the  first  dinner.  Then,  on  a 
cold  November  evening,  dozens  of 
autos  traveled  arterial  Colorado 
Boulevard  between  the  predomi- 
nantly Negro  Park  Hill  section  of 
Denver  and  all-white  Littleton. 

"Sure,  I  was  a  little  nervous," 
admits  one  participant.  "I  didn't 
know  what  to  expect  that  first 
night.  We  had  five  couples  coming 
to  our  home  to  dine,  and  we  didn't 
know  anyone.  I  was  worried  about 
what  we'd  discuss  ...  if  anything." 

Her  anxieties  were  shared  by 
many.  A  Negro  husband  recalls: 

"Somebody  asked  my  wife  if  we'd 
like  to  go  to  dinner  with  them  and 


a  few  white  couples,  and  she  said 
to  sign  us  up.  Before  we  knew  it, 
we  were  entertaining  a  bunch  of 
people  we  didn't  know." 

Although  practically  every  par- 
ticipant later  admitted  to  some 
nervousness  in  anticipating  that 
first  dinner,  they  all  were  quick  to 
point  out  that  it  disappeared  some- 
time during  the  course  of  the  eve- 
ning. After  spaghetti,  coffee,  and 
some  good,  lively  conversation, 
each  group  selected  a  home  and 
date  for  a  potluck  a  month  later. 

That  was  two  years  ago.  The  eat- 
ins  originally  were  planned  to  be  a 
series  of  three  dinners;  that  was  to 
end  the  project.  Even  the  commit- 
tee never  dreamed  the  eat-ins 
would  be  so  immediately  successful 
— or  that  the  project  would  con- 
tinue today  with  some  150  regular 
participants,  including  most  of  the 
original  couples.  To  say  that  the 
eat-ins  succeeded  in  introducing 
Littleton  and  its  people  to  minority 
friends  is  a  considerable  under- 
statement! 

When  skeptical  friends  of  the 
eat-in  participants  ask  what  they 
do  on  a  potluck  evening,  the  an- 
swer is  simple:  the  same  things  any 
other  group  of  interested  and  in- 
teresting people  do.  They  spend  an 
hour  or  so  eating  spaghetti,  fried 
chicken,  or  ragout,  which  seem  to 
be  favorite  potluck  entrees,  and 
they  talk.  The  fact  that  participants 
embrace  wide  diversities  in  philos- 
ophy, politics,  and  religion,  in  ad- 
dition to  race  and  ethnic  groups, 
makes  for  tantalizing  conversation. 
The  typical  host  is  far  more  con- 
cerned with  cutting  the  party  off 
at  a  reasonable  hour  than  with  con- 
versational ice-breaking. 

One  early  fan  recalled,  "In  view- 
ing our  conversations  in  retrospect, 
it  seemed  that  the  first  evening  we 
avoided  any  topics  with  racial  over- 
tones. The  second  we  felt  relaxed 
enough  to  dig  into  that  topic.  After 
that  we  talked  about  anything  and 
everything — kids,  jobs,  politics, 
trivia,  and  sports." 

So  involved  and  widespread  are 


While  the  wives  clear  away 
the  dishes,  the  husbands  get  better 
acquainted  at  a  game  of  darts 
in  the  recreation  room. 
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tin-  results  of  the  dinners  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  council  activity 
from  potluck  friendships.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  Bill  Sidles  men- 
tioned at  one  of  the  dinners  that 
they  were  considering  selling  then- 
Littleton  home,  the  Tim  Raddens, 
young  Negroes  whose  family  was 
outgrowing  their  home,  showed  an 
immediate  interest. 

"We  weren't  really  thinking  of 
buying  in  Littleton,"  admits  Mrs. 
Radden,  "but  we  got  to  like  the 
Littleton  people  so  well  from  the 
potlucks  that  we  ended  up  buying 
here  for  that  reason." 

When  the  Raddens  moved  in, 
there  was  no  ripple  in  the  harmony 
of  the  neighborhood.  They  did  it 
on  a  basis  of  a  personal  friendship, 
not  through  the  housing  depart- 
ment of  the  Littleton  Human  Rela- 
tions Council.  Everyone  in  the 
council  prefers  it  that  way. 

"We  like  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
rather  than  a  civil-rights  group," 
says  Dr.  Vincent  Davis,  the  coun- 
cil's chairman.  "More  seems  to  be 
accomplished  in  this  direction  over 
the  dinner  table  than  the  confer- 
ence table." 

When  the  Colorado  Legislature 
began  debating  a  strong  fair-hous- 
ing bill  in  1965,  several  Littleton 
residents  testified  in  hearings  as 
friends  of  minority  leaders,  not  as 
members  of  any  organization. 
When  the  bill  passed,  James  Reyn- 
olds, Negro  head  of  the  Colorado 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  publicly 
lauded  the  Littleton  Council  for  its 
efforts  in  promoting  a  favorable  at- 
titude toward  the  legislation. 

Not  long  after  that,  when  Den- 
ver started  groundwork  on  a  fair- 
housing  center,  Littleton  leaders 
were  asked  to  serve  on  several  com- 
mittees. 

Myriads  of  individual  contacts 
have  taken  place  which  have  had 
their  effects  on  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple. For  example,  after  two  social- 
studies  teachers — one  Negro,  one 
white — met  at  a  potluck  dinner, 
they  exchanged  classrooms  for  a 
few  days  to  learn  something  of 
each  other's  problems. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  series  of 
dinners,  each  participant  filled  in 
an  evaluation  sheet.  Other  than 
overwhelming  approval,  the  only 
significant  comment  was  that  many 
participants    wanted    the    dinners 


broadened  to  include  children. 
Practically  everyone  wanted  them 
to  continue,  and  many  commented 
that  three  dinners  were  insufficient 
to  really  get  to  know  one  another. 

Many  of  the  groups  continued 
informally  on  through  the  summer 
with  picnics,  mountain  trips,  and 
backyard  barbecues.  The  solid 
friendships  formed  among  the  orig- 
inal participants  led  many  to  con- 
tinue meeting  together  even  after 
new  groups  were  formed  in  the  fall. 

Meanwhile,  as  word  passed 
around  Park  Hill  that  Littletonites 
had  no  ulterior  motives  in  the  eat- 
in  program,  Negro  participation  for 
the  second  year  doubled. 

Although  the  number  of  doctors, 
engineers,  teachers,  and  other 
highly  educated  professionals  in  the 
program  is  impressive,  its  value  is 
equally  derived  from  the  number 
of  ordinary  people  in  ordinary 
neighborhoods  who  feel  the  time 
has  come  to  do  something  extraor- 
dinary. 
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ORD  has  gotten  out,  too,  in 
the  metropolitan  Denver  area  that 
Littleton  is  a  community  to  watch 
in  race  relations.  A  less  likely  show- 
case community,  considering  its 
economic  and  cultural  background, 
seems  hard  to  find.  Yet  recently 
the  Littleton  Council  planned  and 
sponsored  an  all-day  conference  on 
the  problems  of  the  Spanish-sur- 
named  which  received  national  at- 
tention. Much  of  the  planning  and 
legwork  was  done  by  potluck  par- 
ticipants. 

This  year,  the  eat-ins  committee 
was  besieged  for  advice  from  sur- 
rounding suburban  human-rela- 
tions groups  in  setting  up  their  own 
programs  patterned  after  Little- 
ton's. Committee  members  are 
quick  to  point  out  the  problems 
they  encountered,  as  well  as  the 
benefits,  so  the  program  does  not 
sound  too  utopian. 

The  chief  problem  was  just  find- 
ing a  time  when  participants  could 
get  together.  Since  all  members  are 
busy  people,  finding  a  free  evening 
can  seem  insurmountable.  The 
committee  sets  up  three  tentative 
dates  and  asks  the  diners  to  clear 
them,  but  leaves  each  group  free 
to  choose  another  evening  if  it  suits 
members  better.  Some  groups  have 


eaten  at  a  restaurant,  rather  than 
in  a  private  home,  and  then  at- 
tended a  play  or  a  lecture. 

A  second  and  very  real  problem 
centers  around  the  reliability  of  the 
participants — not  only  showing  up 
but  being  there  on  time. 

"This  is  something  each  group 
has  to  work  out,"  said  Mrs.  Green- 
berg.  "Perhaps  we're  trying  to  be 
too  efficient  in  setting  up  an  exact 
timetable,  but  several  dinners  have 
been  marred  because  those  present 
waited  an  hour  or  two  for  guests 
who  didn't  call  or  show." 

An  emerging  third  problem  is 
the  sharing  of  minority  friends  with 
more  than  one  supper  group.  Some 
couples  belong,  in  effect,  to  two 
supper  groups — one  of  them  this 
year's  formal  group,  the  other  an 
informal  group  that  continues 
friendships  made  last  year.  How- 
ever enjoyable  this  dual  participa- 
tion is,  it  puts  an  added  strain  on 
already  busy  schedules,  particularly 
those  of  the  Negro  participants 
who  are  especially  sought  after. 

Some  Littletonites  feel  the  time 
may  have  come  for  present  partici- 
pants to  confine  themselves  to  as- 
sociations already  made,  and  not 
join  new  supper  groups. 

Finding  additional  participants 
should  not  be  any  problem.  One 
unexpected  dividend  of  the  eat-ins 
has  been  their  Topsylike  growth. 
Each  host  couple  may  invite  one 
or  two  additional  couples  from 
among  their  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  often  these  couples  have 
stayed  on  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  group.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  an  eat-in  group  numbering 
eight  couples  rather  than  the  orig- 
inal five. 

What  the  Littleton  group  has 
done  is  to  harness  one  of  the  old- 
est means  known  to  man  for  foster- 
ing friendship  with  his  brother. 

"There's  something  about  eating 
together  that  makes  you  a  fellow 
to  your  friend's  problems  and  joys," 
observes  one  of  the  original  eat-in 
skeptics. 

Not  long  ago,  several  of  the  eat- 
in  couples  met  at  a  downtown  Den- 
ver restaurant  before  going  to  a 
hockey  game.  Casually,  the  waitress 
asked  what  group  they  represented. 

"No  group,"  came  the  reply.  "Just 
friends." 

And  they  are.  □ 
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Let  us  assume  the  cigarette  habit  has  you  in  its  grip.  You  have  heard  the  repeated 
warnings  of  doctors,  and  you  have  read  some  horrifying  statistics  from  the  American  Cancer  Society.  You 
hope  the  cigarette  you  hold  will  be  your  last.  If  so,  answer  one  question  before  you  light  up: 


Do  You  Really  Want 


to  Quit  Smoking? 


Q, 


/UITTING  cigarettes  may  not 
be  as  difficult  as  you  think.  After 
smoking  for  more  than  20  years,  I 
quit — and  stayed  quit.  You  can  do 
the  same  thing.  Millions  of  former 
cigarette  smokers  are  living  ex- 
amples of  the  fact  that  anyone  can 
quit  if  he  really  wants  to. 

The  main  problem  is  psychologi- 
cal. You  really  must  want  to  quit  or 
the  ordeal  will  prove  unendurable. 
If  you  are  convinced  that  smoking 
is  one  of  the  major  pleasures  of 
life,  or  if  you  are  intrigued  with 
the  idea  of  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  the  American  Cancer  Society's 
statistics,  don't  try.  It  will  only  be 
an  agonizing,  frustrating  experi- 
ence for  you  and  your  associates. 

But  if  you  really  want  to  quit 
smoking,  you  will  find  that  it  is 
not  nearly  so  difficult  as  some  who 
have  been  through  this  experience 
might  have  led  you  to  believe. 
Moreover,  the  satisfaction  you  will 
derive  from  not  smoking  will  be  far 
greater  than  your  occasional  urge 
to  smoke. 

I  began  smoking  cigarettes  soon 
after  I  entered  college.  At  that  time 
it  seemed  the  thing  to  do.  It 
boosted  my  ego  and  gave  me  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  sophistication.  So, 
for  many  years  I  worshiped  the 
goddess  nicotine.  Then  I  became 
her  two-packs-a-day  slave,  smoking 
and  smoking — and  enjoying  it  less 
and  less.  At  long  last,  I  began  to 
question  this  habit  that  had  en- 
slaved me  most  of  my  adult  years. 

"Do  you  really  enjoy  smoking?" 
I  asked  myself. 

"Not  always,"   I  had   to   admit. 
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By  JAMES  W.  HILL 


Only  occasionally  did  I  really  en- 
joy a  good  smoke.  Most  of  the  time 
I  was  only  following  compulsive 
routine  that,  in  my  younger  days, 
I  had  deliberately  developed  into 
a  habit. 

Secondly,  I  asked  myself:  "Do 
you  really  want  to  quit  smoking?" 

I  was  not  sure  about  this  ques- 
tion, but  I  answered  as  honestly  as 
I  could:  "Yes,  I  think  so." 

Finally,  I  faced  the  issue  squarely 
and  asked  myself  point-blank:  "Can 
you,  Jim  Hill,  really  quit  smoking, 
and  stay  quit?" 

"Sure  I  can,"  I  answered  arro- 
gantly, and  brushed  the  question 
aside.  But  deep  down  in  my  sub- 
conscious mind  I  knew  that  I  had 
not  answered  honestly.  I  didn't 
really  know  whether  I  could  quit 
smoking — and  stay  quit. 

This  question  haunted  me  for 
days.  "Can  you  really  quit  smok- 
ing?" I  asked  as  I  lighted  my  first 
cigarette  in  the  morning.  "Or  will 
you  continue  this  noxious  habit 
until  you,  too,  become  a  statistic?"  I 
thought  that  night  as  I  put  out  my 


final  smoke   before   going  to   bed. 

But  I  was  even  more  disturbed 
by  my  lack  of  confidence  in  my  own 
will  power  than  I  was  by  the  fear 
of  liing  cancer.  It  was  this  chal- 
lenge to  my  personal  integrity  that 
finally  gave  me  the  courage  to  try. 

When  a  long-time  smoker  de- 
cides to  quit,  he  usually  dramatizes 
the  Ifsue  by  announcing  the  exact 
date  and  time  of  his  coming  ordeal. 
TheS  on  the  appointed  day,  and  at 
a  specified  hour,  he  ceremoniously 
smokes  his  last  cigarette,  down  to 
the  final  nostalgic  puff,  and  reluc- 
tantly flings  himself  upon  the  altar 
of  aljstention. 

He  feels  like  a  martyr  and  be- 
haves like  a  spoiled  brat.  lie  eats, 
drinks,  and  chews  gum  incessantly, 
and  expects  to  be  pampered  by 
everyone.  Eventually,  his  distraught 
wifHcan  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
"Why  don't  you  go  back  to 
icing  before  you  drive  us  all 
?" 

lat  is  exactly  what  our  long- 
suffering  hero  has  been  waiting  for. 
ItBwas    the    same    when    Adam 


blamed  Eve  for  tempting  him  with 
an  apple.  He  reaches  for  a  cigarette 
and  the  ordeal  is  ended. 

If  you  really  want  to  quit  smok- 
ing, don't  dramatize  the  issue  or  act 
like  a  martyr.  It  will  only  enhance 
your  chances  of  failure.  Don't  even 
brace  yourself  for  a  strenuous  or- 
deal. Simply  smoke  the  last  cig- 
arette in  the  pack  and  don't  buy 
any  more. 

I  didn't  even  tell  my  wife  I  was 
going  to  quit.  I  looked  upon  it  only 
as  an  experiment  to  be  continued 
for  a  few  hours;  a  day  or  two,  or 
perhaps — I  was  almost  afraid  to 
think  it — for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  smoked  my  last  cigarette  in  the 
office  late  one  afternoon.  The  next 
few  hours  were  agonizing,  but  not 
unendurable.  So  I  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  experiment  until  evening. 

After  dinner  I  wanted  a  cigarette 
very  badly,  but  I  had  none.  I  read 
a  magazine  and  went  to  bed.  I  was 
a  little  restless,  but  I  doggedly 
refused  to  think  about  how  badly 
I  needed  a  smoke. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  it  was 
morning.  I  yawned  and  reached  for 
a  cigarette,  but  none  was  there,  so 
I  got  up  and  made  myself  a  cup 
of  coffee.  My  wife  and  I  then  had 
breakfast,  and  I  left  for  work,  still 
without  a  smoke. 

The  next  few  days  were  not  easy, 
but  I  managed  to  keep  a  semblance 
of  equanimity.  Strangely  enough, 
neither  my  wife  nor  any  of  my  as- 
sociates noticed  that  I  was  not 
smoking.  I  was  grateful  for  this  be- 
cause I  wasn't  sure  I  really  could 
quit.  But  I  was  also  disappointed 
that  this  extremely  important  event 
in  my  life  had  gone  unnoticed.  I 
wanted  everyone  to  know  that  I 
was  fighting  a  desperate  battle  with 
myself  and  that,  so  far,  I  was  win- 
ning. 

But  I  was  prepared  to  lose  if 
the  ordeal  became  more  than  I 
could  endure.  I  had  planned  to  lie 
about  it  if  anyone  questioned  me. 
"No,  I  haven't  quit  smoking,"  I  was 
going  to  say.  "I  just  don't  want  a 
cigarette  right  now." 

That  was  10  years  ago,  and  I 
have  yet  to  smoke  another  cig- 
arette. But  neither  have  I  actually 
sworn  off  smoking.  It  is  still  an 
experiment,  I  would  light  up  a  cig- 
arette tomorrow,  or  this  afternoon, 
or  right  now,  if  I  really  wanted  one. 


But  right  now  I  honestly  do  not 
want  one,  and  I  don't  think  I  will 
really  want  one  this  afternoon  or 
tomorrow  or  next  week. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when 
I  want  a  cigarette  very  much.  But, 
if  I  do  not  allow  my  mind  to  dwell 
upon  it,  I  soon  forget.  After  10 
years  of  abstention,  it  would  be 
childish  to  succumb  now,  even 
though  occasionally  I  still  have  a 
fleeting  desire  to  smoke. 

Quitting  cigarettes  has  given  me 
a  wonderful  feeling  of  self-control. 
I  am  no  longer  a  slave  to  a  habit 
I  once  embraced  but  came  to  ab- 
hor. I  have  regained  a  measure  of 
personal  freedom  and  recaptured 
some  of  the  joie  de  vivre. 
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SLEEP  better  at  night.  Each 
morning  I  enjoy  a  leisurely  break- 
fast, instead  of  gulping  it  down  to 
have  time  for  a  smoke  before  dash- 
ing off  to  work.  On  the  highways, 
I  have  a  new  sense  of  security,  for 
I  am  not  fumbling  for  a  cigarette 
in  the  ubiquitous  hazards  of  rush- 
ing traffic. 

The  air  about  me  seems  fresher, 
now  that  the  smell  of  stale  tobacco 
smoke  no  longer  surrounds  me  like 
a  Cimmerian  fog.  When  I  have  a 
cold,  it  is  good  to  be  free  from 
the  urge  to  smoke  at  least  a  few 
cigarettes  and  further  irritate  an 
inflamed  throat. 

I  cherish  the  relief  from  that 
ever-present,  but  never  quite  satis- 
fied, desire  for  yet  another  cig- 
arette. I  am  relatively  free  from 
that  vicious  little  l-in-10  statistic 
promulgated  recently  by  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society. 

But,  most  of  all,  I  am  thankful 
for  a  personal  victory  over  my  own 
weakness.  I  have  conquered  my- 
self. Once  again,  I  am  the  master 
of  my  own  fate. 

Giving  up  cigarettes  is  largely  a 
matter  of  mental  discipline.  If  one 
thinks  of  himself  as  a  martyr,  or 
indulges  in  self-pity,  he  is  doomed 
to  failure.  But  if  he  thinks  of  the 
genuine  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  not  smoking,  his  deprivation 
becomes  a  source  of  personal  pride, 
and  he  probably  will  never  smoke 
another  cigarette  as  long  as  he 
lives. 

A  psychologist  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  recently  said  the 


problem  of  quitting  smoking  is  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  motivation  and 
reinforcement. 

"If,  after  thinking  the  matter 
through,"  he  said,  "the  smoker  con- 
cludes that  it  is  more  desirable  to 
quit  smoking  than  to  continue,  his 
motivation  to  quit  becomes  more 
dynamic  than  his  motivation  to 
smoke,  and  he  has  to  quit.  He  can- 
not do  otherwise. 

"Then,  after  he  has  endured  the 
agony  of  the  first  few  days,  he  be- 
gins to  take  pride  in  his  achieve- 
ment. The  satisfaction  he  gets  from 
not  smoking  overbalances  the 
pangs  of  abstention,  and  he  is 
amply  reinforced  in  his  efforts  to 
continue  the  experiment  indefi- 
nitely." 

"But  why  do  so  many  of  those 
who  quit  go  back  to  smoking  a 
short  time  later?"  I  asked. 

"They  don't  really  want  to  quit," 
he  said.  "They  are  only  fooling 
themselves.  They  enjoy  smoking.  It 
gives  them  something  to  do.  It  en- 
hances their  ego,  soothes  their  rest- 
lessness, helps  them  endure  bore- 
dom, and  gives  them  a  sense  of  be- 
longing just  as  it  did  you  when  you 
first  began  smoking.  They'll  never 
quit  because  they  really  don't  want 
to  quit.  The  problem  of  lung  can- 
cer may  disturb  them  a  little,  but 
not  enough  to  make  them  quit 
smoking." 

"Do  you  think  anyone  who  really 
wants  to  quit  smoking  can  do  so?" 
I  asked. 

"Of  course  he  can,"  the  psychol- 
ogist replied.  "You  quit,  didn't  you? 
You're  no  superman.  Others  can 
quit,  too,  if  they  really  want  to. 

"In  the  final  analysis,"  he  con- 
tinued, "you  and  I,  and  everyone 
else,  does  exactly  what  he  wants 
to  do.  You  wanted  to  quit  smoking, 
so  you  quit.  Many  others  do  not 
want  to  quit,  so  they  don't.  It's  as 
simple  as  that  .  .  .  and  as  difficult 
to  achieve." 

If  you  are  considering  quitting 
cigarettes,  ask  yourself  frankly:  "Do 
I  really  want  to  quit?" 

If  you  can  honestly  answer,  "yes>" 
try  quitting  for  a  few  hours.  Then, 
if  the  ordeal  is  not  unendurable, 
continue  the  experiment  for  a  day 
or  two  longer,  or  perhaps  even  .  .  . 

You  might  even  be  rid  of  the 
habit  before  anyone  else  notices 
that  you  have  stopped!  □ 
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Ultramodern  design  of  the  presidential  palace  (foreground)  sets  the  city's  architectural  tempo. 


T 


Lights  weave  a  pattern  in  a  downtown  office  building 


HE  BIG  PLANES,  flying  up  from  Rio  across  600  miles 
of  wilderness  plateau,  land  at  an  unbelievable  new  South 
American  city  of  soaring  skyscrapers  and  white  marble 
palaces.  This  is  Brasilia,  a  futuristic  metropolis  and  major 
world  capital  that  did  not  exist  10  years  ago.  Yet,  shining 
Brasilia  is  as  much  a  wilderness  outpost  as  any  primitive 
log-cabin  town  on  the  American  frontier  a  century  ago. 
Here,  too,  is  a  dream:  to  knit  together  the  giant,  unex- 
ploited  heartland  of  Brazil  and,  eventually,  to  conquer  the 
hostile,  incomprehensibly  rich  and  fertile  Amazon  River 
Basin  to  the  north.  And  while  this  is  a  task  for  many  gen- 
erations, Brazilians  are  confident  it  can  be  done. 
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The  Rev.  Charles  Clay 
(left),  superintendent  of 
Methodist  work  in  the  area, 
talks  with  two  Brazilian 
congressmen:  Coimbra  of  Rio, 
and  Cruz  of  Sao  Paulo. 
The  latter,  a  Presbyterian 
layman,  works  closely  with 
Methodists  in  Brasilia. 


Tercio  Ayres,  student  and  teacher. 


Dr.  P.  H.  B.  da  Silva,  heart  surgeon 


Albilco  Trcntino  Ziller,  banker. 


Methodist  Faces  in  Brasilia 


IN  1883,  AN  ITALIAN  monk  had  a  prophetic  dream.  "Be- 
tween parallels  15  and  20,"  he  later  wrote,  "in  the  place 
where  three  rivers  will  form  a  lake,  a  great  civilization  will 
be  born!'  He  could  not  have  foreseen  the  citv  there  today. 

The  "great  civilization"  is  not  yet,  but  men  have  built 
a  dam  to  force  the  three  rivers  into  a  blue  lake  on  three 
sides  of  the  city.  A  paved,  two-mile  airstrip  was  built  here 
before  there  was  a  Brasilia,  thus  launching  the  unborn 
town  immediately  into  the  jet  age. 

"This"  said  Brazil's  former  president,  Juscelino  Kubit- 
schek,  "is  our  Capital  of  Hope!' 

Few  others  thought  so.  From  the  first,  the  idea  of  a  new 
capital  in  Brazil's  isolated  interior  was  violently  controver- 
sial. For  one  thing,  beautiful  Rio  de  Janeiro  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  becoming  the  former  capital  of  South  America's 


largest    nation    (almost    half    the    continent's    land    area). 

"Socially  and  economically,"  Kubitschek  said,  "Brazil  is 
still  onlv  a  long,  narrow  strip  along  the  coast!'  As  many 
others  have  done,  he  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  expanses  of  unexploited  land  lies  in  the  interior 
beyond  Brazil's  coastal  range. 

The  builders  went  to  work  in  1957,  following  a  prize- 
winning  plan  drawn  up  bv  Lucio  Costa.  Oscar  Niemeyer, 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  imaginative  Brazilian  architects, 
was  called  on  to  design  the  public  buildings. 

Brasilia  grew  through  revolution  and  dispute,  and  through 
the  indifference  of  Kubitschek's  successors.  A  red  gash 
across  the  jungle  to  the  south  became  a  highway,  and  by 
land  and  air  people  began  to  arrive  by  the  thousands.  In 
I960,  when  Brasilia  officially  succeeded  Rio  de  Janeiro  as 
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Lay  leaders  in  Brasilia's 

Central  Methodist  Church  also 

hate  leadership  roles  in 

other  areas  of  community  life. 

Maria  Furtado,  principal  of 

Brasilia's  Modern  High  School 

(at  right)  also  teaches  an 

intermediate  church-school 

class  at  Central  Church. 


Capt.  Edison  Dytz,  communications  expert. 


Sunday  afternoons  find  Captain  Dytz  teaching  in  a  slum  neighborhood. 


the  national  seat  of  government,  its  population  was  70,000. 
Within  one  vear  that  figure  had  almost  doubled,  and  today 
it  stands  close  to  350,000. 

The  new  citv  is  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  an  airplane. 
Residential  and  business  areas  are  situated  along  a  line 
represented  bv  the  wings.  Along  the  fuselage:  government 
offices,  hotels,  banks,  recreational  centers,  and  administra- 
tion buildings.  At  the  tail:  railroad  yards  and  industrial 
areas.  In  the  cockpit:  the  imposing  Plaza  of  the  Three 
Powers— home  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
bodies  of  the  Brazilian  government. 

When  photographer  Don  Rutledge  recently  visited  Bra- 
silia on  assignment  from  Together,  he  found  "a  paradise 
for  the  tourist  and  a  promised  haven  for  dreamers!'  He  was 
impressed,  he  said,  by  the  planning  which  divides  the  city 
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into  neighborhood  units  which  are  called  "superbloeks" 
"Each  unit  has  hospitals,  schools,  markets,  churches,  and 
all  the  primary  needs  of  a  population.  Each  superblock  has 
its  own  stores,  is  completely  shielded  against  noises  and 
traffic  hazards,  thus  affording  absolute  comfort  and  safety 
for  its  dwellers!' 

An  American,  conditioned  to  busy  thoroughfares  and 
traffic  jams,  is  impressed  by  Brasilia's  complex  highway 
svstem  of  cloverleafs  and  multilevel  roads— if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  intersections,  as  potential  hazards,  are 
eliminated.  As  a  result  of  such  foresight,  Brasilia  is  free  of 
many  traffic  problems  and  inconveniences  that  plague  most 
other  cities. 

If  the  city  is  new,  ultramodern,  and  sleek,  the  role  of 
the  church  there  is  an  old  one.  Brasilia  is  inhabited  by 
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people— therefore,  despite  its  soaring  architecture,  wide 
boulevards,  and  high  aspirations,  Brasilia  is  no  Utopia. 

Long  before  the  city  rose  from  red  clay,  the  Methodist 
Church  arrived  on  the  scene.  In  1957,  Brazilian  Bishop 
Isaias  Sucasas  of  Sao  Paulo  came  to  stake  off  a  claim  and 
to  build  a  church.  This  he  did,  virtually  with  his  own 
hands,  although  at  first  it  was  little  more  than  a  shack. 

It  was  almost  surprising  for  the  church  to  find  itself 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  a  steadily  growing  influx 
of  workers.  Doors  were  open  everywhere— and  American 
Methodism  joined  the  Brazilian  church  in  getting  work 
underway  in  Brasilia  when,  in  1962,  the  Rev.  Robert  Mar- 
tin arrived.  The  Rev.  Kenneth  Traxler  came  in  1963.  The 
present  superintendent  of  work  is  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Clay  who  was  appointed  in  1965.  Mr.  Clay  has  served  in 
Brazil  for  more  than  30  years,  about  half  of  that  time  with 
the  Brazilian  Methodist  Board  of  Education. 


Brasilia's  national  television  station, 

said  to  have  the  tallest  tower  in  Soutli  America, 

blends  well  with  the  architecture  of 

the  unique  city  below  it— and  is  complete 

with  restaurant  at  the  lower  level.  Over  this 

station,  the  Rev.  Charles  Clay  appears 

in  a  regular  Monday-night  telecast. 


For  Brasilia's  Iwme  viewers,  the  Central  Methodist  Church  choir  is  presented  by  Mr.  Clay  in  a  televised  recital. 
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Not  only  did  the  Americans  find  a  bustling,  progressive 
city  full  of  intellectual  and  material  wealth— they  found 
early  construction  shacks  threatening  to  become  permanent 
slum  dwellings;  and  on  all  sides  of  the  metropolis,  in  satel- 
lite communities,  were  people  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other could  not  share  in  the  dream  of  Brasilia. 

And  there  were  social  distinctions,  which  remain— even 
as  they  do  in  the  former  capital. 

"There  is  little  contact  and  social  interchange  between 
the  rich  and  poor,  whether  Christians  or  not"  says  one 
Methodist  leader,  pointing  out  that  this  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  economic  factors. 

"The  Protestant  church,  for  several  reasons,  has  made 
much  effort  within  the  lower-class  group  and  little  effort 
with  the  upper  class"  he  continued.  "It  isn't  unfair  or  inac- 
curate to  say  that  the  Protestant  church  has  an  inferiority 
complex  and  at  times  a  persecution  complex.  But  complexes 


or  not,  we  preach  that  the  Gospel  is  needed  by  all  and  is 
sufficient  for  all!' 

Mr.  Clay  says  that  Methodist  work  among  all  classes  is 
being  stepped  up,  "all  the  way  from  prominent  govern- 
ment officials  to  illiterate  slum  dwellers.  It  includes  regular 
evangelistic  activities,  adult  literacy  classes,  kindergartens, 
social  work,  and  the  like.  Besides  the  work  in  Brasilia 
proper,  we  have  work  in  four  satellite  towns!' 

Mr.  Martin,  as  a  missionarv  from  the  United  States,  had 
hardly  arrived  before  he  found  his  services  in  wide  de- 
mand. Soon  he  was  teaching  English  in  the  University  of 
Brasilia.  Then  he  became,  by  insistent  invitation,  the  first 
Protestant  chaplain  in  a  Brasilia  hospital,  serving  part  time 
in  that  capacity.  Later,  when  an  orphanage  in  nearby 
Taguatinga  needed  a  director,  he  accepted  the  post  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Of  his  work  there,  Mr.  Martin  says: 

"It  is  thrilling  to  watch  the  development  of  children— 


In  what  has  been  described  as  the  "Land  of  Tomorrow,"  Methodists  hear  an  old  call  amid  change. 
Illiteracy  and  poverty  exist,  even  here.  And  there  are  the  never -changing  needs  of  working  mothers  and 
kindergarten  children  (left),  as  well  as  the  fun  and  fellowship  of  a  young  people's  picnic  (right). 
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Painstakingly,  toward  the  end  of  a  long  life,  she  is  learning  to  write  in  a  literati/  class 
conducted  at  a  Methodist  church  near  Brasilia.  A  great  deal  of  illiteracy  persists  in  so-called 
satellite  cities  which  continue  to  spring  up  and  grow  around  Brazil's  bustling  new  capital. 


The  Rev.  Robert  (Bob)  Martin  is  an  American 
Methodist  missionary  who  came  to  Brasilia  in  1962- 
and  turned  into  one  of  the  city's  busiest  men. 
In  addition  to  his  other  work,  he  teaches 
English  at  the  University  of  Brasilia. 


Amid  Change,  an  Old  Call 


some  of  whom  would  not  speak  for  fear  of  being  beaten. 
Thev  preferred  to  remain  quiet  so  as  not  to  be  noticed. 
Also  it  was  thrilling  to  watch  them  begin  to  eat  normally. 
Upon  arriving,  they  would  gulp  down  huge  portions  of 
food,  not  knowing  if  another  meal  would  be  coming,  for 
these  children  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  .  .  " 

American  missionary  efforts  in  Brazil  were  underway  as 
early  as  1835,  but  did  not  reach  fruition  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century.  In  1930,  nine  years  before  re- 
union of  the  three  branches  of  Methodism  in  the  U.S.,  the 
Brazilian  church  became  autonomous. 

The  affiliated  autonomous  Methodist  Church  of  Brazil 
is  a  "continuation  of  Methodism,  historical  branch  of  the 
universal  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  founded  in  England  by 
John  Wesley  in  1739!'  So  reads  the  constitution  of  Brazilian 
Methodism.  It  means  independence— and  co-operation. 
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In  Nttcleo  Bandeirante,  a  suburb  of  Brasilia, 

the  Rev.  Francisco  Correia,  a  Brazilian  Methodist 

pastor,  preaches  from  the  pulpit  of  his  church. 


A  new  Methodist  church  and  community  center 

rises  in  the  satellite  city  of  Gama.  Wide-angle-lens 

distortion  makes  the  walls  appear  to  slant. 


Methodism's  work  in  Brasilia  reflects  the  church's  grow- 
ing concern  for  the  Portuguese-speaking  nation's  70  million 
people.  The  call  for  stepped-up  participation  throughout 
the  country,  say  Methodist  leaders,  "is  a  call  (for  Meth- 
odists )  to  join  heartily  in  the  support  not  only  of  their  own 
denomination  but  also  the  growing  interdenominational 
and  ecumenical  program  in  this  vast  and  rapidly  develop- 
ing 'Land  of  Tomorrow!  " 

Throughout  the  nation,  more  than  a  dozen  Methodist 
schools  have  been  established,  and  church  membership  has 
passed  the  57,000  mark.  Methodism  in  Brazil  established 
its  Methodist  Press  near  Sao  Paulo  to  publish  magazines, 
church-school  literature,  new  books  by  Brazilian  authors, 
and  translations  of  valuable  books  on  Christian  education, 
church  history,  and  devotional  life. 

Although  autonomous,   the  Brazilian  church  is  neither 


Mrs.  Easter  Correia,  wife  of  the  pastor 

of  the  Nucleo  Bandeirante  church,  teaches  a 

sewing  class  to  women  in  one  of  the 

satellite  cities  near  Brasilia. 
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Xear  Brasilia,  too.  Will  there  ever  be  a  city,  no  matter  how  well  planned  and  new,  without  slums  and  poverty? 


And  the  Church  Answers 


cut  off  nor  secessional.  In  Brasilia,  as  elsewhere,  it  stands 
beside  American  Methodism,  still  called  the  "mother 
church!'  There  is  self-direction,  but  U.S.  Methodists  con- 
tinue to  give  spiritual  and  financial  aid. 

In  the  new  city,  photographer  Rutledge  found  six  or- 
ganized churches  and  seven  missions.  There  were  335  regis- 
tered members  and  some  600  people  who  regularly  attend 
the  various  church  schools  conducted  by  the  denomination. 


"Already,"  he  reported,  "there  are  three  Woman's  Soci- 
eties, six  youth  groups,  two  children's  societies,  and  eight 
church  schools.  Fifteen  pieces  of  property  have  been 
bought,  and  seven  churches  erected  with  parsonages!' 

So  it  is  that  in  Brasilia,  the  church  brings  its  own  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  promise— a  hope  and  promise  beyond  the 
mere  dream  of  a  new  world  capital  destined  to  link  coastal 
Brazil  with  its  vast,  rich,  and  unexploited  interior.  □ 


The  hope  and  promise  is  here— among  children  in  a  church  school  taught  hy  Methodist  Deaconess  Maria  Pereira  (center). 


By  BOB  W.   BROWN 


J.  HIS  WHOLE  business  of  war 
disturbs  me.  I  was  too  young  to  be 
drafted  in  World  War  II  or  Korea. 
Now  I'm  a  preacher,  draft-exempt. 
I  have  never  felt  compelled  to  en- 
list as  a  chaplain.  The  truth  is,  I 
am  not  eager  to  see  war  firsthand. 

As  a  Christian,  I  find  the  argu- 
ments for  pacifism  very  persuasive. 
But  there  is  a  conflict  within  me. 
I  can't  see  sitting  back  and  letting 
the  innocents  be  overrun  by  ag- 
gressors. Turning  the  other  cheek 
sounds  right,  at  least  for  the  other 
fellow.  But  compromising  with 
slavery  sounds  wrong. 

Anyway,  I've  been  thinking  a 
lot  about  it  lately,  especially  since 
this  kid  from  my  hometown  was 
killed  in  Viet  Nam.  He  was  19.  My 
parents  knew  him  and  thought  a 
lot  of  him.  My  dad,  a  veteran,  was 
pretty  upset  about  the  whole  thing 
when  he  wrote  me  about  it. 

My  hometown  is  a  little  Kentucky 
county-seat  town.  Nearly  everyone 
there  is  related  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage and,  if  they  aren't  kin,  at  least 
they  come  pretty  close.  They  had 
a  big  military  funeral  for  the  boy. 

This  was  in  my  mind  the  other 
morning  when  I  read  that  a  boy 
from  here  in  Lexington  had  been 
killed.  He  was  19,  too.  We  don't 
have  but  a  couple  of  boys  from  our 
church  in  Viet  Nam,  and  to  tell  the 


truth  they  don't  write  to  the 
preacher  much.  Guess  they  are  too 
busy  with  the  war. 

Anyway,  I  decided  to  go  to  his 
funeral.  It  was  really  an  impulse. 
No  one  there  knew  me,  nor  did  I 
know  any  of  them.  I  just  sat  down 
in  the  back  row  of  the  chapel. 

Ministers  don't  attend  many  fu- 
nerals that  someone  else  conducts. 
They  ought  to  occasionally.  It 
brings  some  things  into  focus.  For 
instance,  I  noticed  the  fumbling, 
self-conscious  way  friends  came. 
They  try  to  say  something  to  the 
family,  but  usually  they  are  so 
awkward  and  crude  that  no  one 
hears  what  they  say.  But  they 
come,  and  that's  what  counts. 

There  were  two  or  three  teen- 
age boys.  They  really  looked  like 
bewildered  children  in  spite  of 
their  long,  long  hah  and  austere 
expressions.  One  of  them  wanted  to 
cry  and  chewed  his  lip  until  I 
thought  it  surely  would  bleed. 
They  had  to  be  friends  of  the  dead 
soldier.  He  probably  had  that  aus- 
tere look  once  himself. 

An  organ  was  playing  quiet 
hymns  designed  to  comfort  the  be- 
reaved. The  dead  soldier  probably 
preferred  rock  'n'  roll,  so  he  might 
have  been  amused  at  this  soft 
music.  I  looked  at  his  young  friends 
to  see  if  they  were  reacting  that 


way,  but  they  were  really  too  hurt 
to  listen  or  to  care. 

I  felt  more  at  ease  when  the  min- 
ister started  the  service.  His  voice 
rose  and  fell  as  he  read  again  the 
familiar  passages  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. Then  I  began  to  wonder 
what  he  would  say.  What  would  I 
say?  What  does  anyone  say? 

When  a  clergyman  first  begins 
a  funeral  service,  the  survivors  al- 
ways look  up  at  him  so  anxiously, 
so  expectantly.  It  is  awesome.  They 
look  like  they  expect  you  to  raise 
the  dead,  or  at  least  say  something 
miraculous  that  will  heal  the  hurt. 
They  watch  you  and  their  eyes  beg 
for  healing. 

As  you  speak,  you  see  them  sink 
back  into  their  sorrow  and  with- 
draw. They  are  not  angry  with  you, 
though,  for  they  know  that  no  one 
can  really  share  their  sorrow  or 
defeat  their  enemy.  You  tried,  any- 
way, and  they  will  love  you  for  it. 

Like  the  other  listeners,  I  was 
comforted  by  the  sound  of  the  pas- 
tor's voice,  but  I  couldn't  concen- 
trate on  what  he  was  saying.  I 
looked  over  to  where  the  family 
was  sitting.  The  mother  was  a  large 
woman.  She  was  overweight  and 
her  face  was  flushed.  For  a  moment 
she  looked  like  she  might  have  a 
stroke.  But  she  swallowed  rapidly 
several   times,   each   time   literally 
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choking  down  her  spasms  of  grief. 

They  were  poor.  She  had  on  a 
bat  that  looked  like  Minnie  Pearl. 
Her  clothes  were  all  dark  except 
tor  an  aqua  scarf  around  her  neck. 
She  obviously  had  worked  hard. 

She  was  sick  now.  Unaccustomed 
to  sitting  still  for  anything  or  any 
length  of  time,  she  wanted  to  touch 
her  son,  to  hold  him,  to  scold  him 
for  enlisting  in  the  army.  I  wanted 
to  sit  heside  her  and  let  her  tell 
me  about  the  boy.  This  would 
have  helped  her. 

She  coughed  and  choked  again 
and  moved  her  ponderous  weight 
in  the  chair.  I  was  sure  she  was 
going  to  stand  up  and  go  over  to 
the  casket.  But  propriety  dictated 
otherwise,  and  she  stayed  in  her 
chair.  For  some  reason  I  thought 
of  Mary,  helpless  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross. 

The  father  was  completely  with- 
drawn. Not  a  tear.  He  was  of  aver- 
age size,  average  appearance.  You 
meet  fellows  like  him  every  day 
and  never  notice  or  remember 
them.  They  put  gas  in  your  car,  or 
sell  you  shoes,  or  fix  your  gutters, 
or  deliver  your  mail.  He  was  no- 
body to  me.  Or  maybe  he  was  more 
to  me  than  I  ever  could  realize. 

I  wondered  what  he  was  think- 
ing about.  The  pride  he  had  felt 
when  the  boy  was  a  baby,  or  the 
times  the  boy  had  sat  in  his  lap,  or 
maybe  hit  a  double  with  the  bases 
full?  As  I  watched  him,  he  winced. 
It  was  nearly  imperceptible.  Was 
it  the  realization  of  loss,  or  was  it 
a  painful  memory?  Surely  he  and 
the  boy  had  quarreled.  Like  all 
fathers,  he  had  failed  at  times. 
That  painful  thought  would  cause 
him  to  grimace. 

A  little  girl  about  10  was  sitting 
by  the  father.  A  sister?  I  guess  she 
was  perplexed,  too.  No,  she  wasn't 
as  confused  as  she  was  afraid.  That 
was  it.  Naked  fear  all  over  her  little 
face,  in  her  eyes  and  her  shaking 
hands.  Afraid  of  death  and  of  her 
parents  in  this  strange,  somber 
mood.  Afraid  of  the  minister  and 
the  casket. 

Death  is  for  grown-ups,  not  chil- 
dren. Little  girls  should  play  dolls, 
skip  rope,  and  wear  frilly  dresses. 
They  should  not  be  in  funeral 
homes.  Leave  the  wars  and  funerals 
for  adults.  They  have  lived  enough 
and  sinned  enough  to  die. 


When  the  minister  finished  his 
message,  he  led  in  prayer.  The 
prayer  was  brief  and  I  knew  he 
was  glad  it  was  over.  He  had  done 
his  best,  but  it  wasn't  good  enough. 
It  never  is. 

The  funeral  director  and  an  as- 
sistant appeared.  Mechanically 
they  moved  the  flowers  and  closed 
and  bolted  the  casket.  In  a  matter 
of  minutes,  they  had  lined  up  the 
casket  bearers,  ushered  the  family 
to  the  cars,  and  had  the  procession 
on  the  road  behind  a  police  escort. 
Before  we  left,  a  janitor  was  vacu- 
uming up  the  rose  petals. 
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REALLY  don't  know  why,  but  I 
joined  the  procession.  By  now  I 
wanted  to  say  something  to  the 
boy's  family.  They  looked  so  lonely 
and  afraid.  This  was  my  minis- 
terial conduct  showing  through. 

As  we  drove  out  into  the  country 
toward  the  national  cemetery,  my 
reactions  became  better  focused.  I 
was  going  to  see  the  boy  buried 
because  I  felt  indebted  to  him.  He 
had  died  for  me  and  my  kids.  He 
deserved  some  respect. 

The  cars  passed  us  by.  They 
slowed  down  but  didn't  stop.  A 
lineman  on  a  utility  pole  looked 
down  at  us.  A  Greyhound  rushed 
by  on  the  other  side.  A  woman 
mowing  a  yard  glanced  our  way. 
A  nurse  was  waiting  on  the  corner 
for  a  ride.  Some  boys  were  playing 
ball  in  a  vacant  lot.  University  stu- 
dents were  hurrying  to  class.  A 
bread  truck  was  coming  out  of  a 
grocery.  The  disc  jockey  on  my  car 
radio  was  selling  soft  drinks. 

The  world  was  going  on  with 
business  as  usual.  It  bothered  me. 
The  kid  was  dead  and  maybe  50 
people  cared  enough  to  stand  by 
his  grave.  Someone  should  have 
told  those  other  people  that  a  hero 
was  riding  by.  Maybe  if  they  had 
known,  they  would  have  stopped 
.  .  .  tipped  their  hats  .  .  .  saluted  .  .  . 
raised  the  flag. 

No,  that  is  not  the  point.  Heroes 
die  so  kids  can  play  ball  on  vacant 
lots,  and  women  can  mow  their 
grass,  and  students  can  learn  or 
demonstrate,  and  disc  jockeys  can 
sell  soft  drinks.  It  is  not  heroic  if 
the  world  stops  when  you  go  by. 
The  fine  sheen  of  courage  loses  its 
luster  if  it  is  marred  by  adoration 


and  praise.  Best  that  men  go  on 
their  way.  Heroes,  even  kids  who 
die  in  a  confusing  war,  would  be 
embarrassed  at  flag-raising  and  hat- 
tipping. 

The  cemetery  was  a  product  of 
the  Civil  War.  Not  many  graves 
have  been  opened  there  since 
World  War  II.  It  is  out  in  the  coun- 
try— way  out  in  the  country.  When 
the  cars  all  stopped  you  could  hear 
the  mockingbirds  sing,  and  smell 
the  lilacs.  A  squirrel  just  squinted 
an  eye  from  the  lower  branch  of 
an  oak. 

This  is  not  the  contrived  silence 
of  a  funeral  chapel,  where  every 
noise  is  smothered  by  accoustical 
tile  and  the  hum  of  an  air  condi- 
tioner. This  is  the  silence  of  the 
Kentucky  woodlands.  You  can 
hear  the  birds  and  bugs  and 
breezes. 

Nor  do  you  smell  the  stale  per- 
fume of  cut  flowers  and  the  odors 
of  too  many  nervous  people.  The 
air  smells  of  honeysuckle  and 
roses,  as  well  as  lilacs. 

The  preacher  read  and  prayed 
again.  A  young  soldier  down  over 
the  hill  played  taps.  As  he  played, 
the  old  sexton  folded  the  flag — 
tenderly,  like  touching  a  baby. 
There  was  a  tear  on  his  cheek 
when  he  laid  it  on  the  mother's 
lap.  She  pulled  the  flag  to  her  big 
bosom  and  held  it  there  like  a 
baby. 

How  strange — I  thought  the 
bugler  was  still  playing  taps,  but 
when  I  looked  he  wasn't.  I  guess 
the  sound  just  hung  in  the  air.  Or 
did  the  mockingbird  sing  "and 
goodnight"? 

I  felt  awkward  now,  and  obvious. 
Somehow  everyone  seemed  to  look 
at  me,  but  no  one  saw  me.  Viet 
Nam?  I'm  no  politician  or  states- 
man. Maybe  it's  all  wrong,  our  be- 
ing there  and  all  that.  They  will 
have  to  work  it  out  at  higher  levels. 
But  this  kid  died  alone  in  a  jungle 
10,000  miles  from  home.  Of  that 
I'm  sure.  God  help  us  all. 

I  walked  over  to  the  mother  and 
father  and  took  them  by  the  hand. 
I  wasn't  acting  the  preacher.  I  was 
just  a  man  with  two  youngsters  of 
his  own. 

"I  came  because  I'm  grateful,"  I 
said.  "I  didn't  know  your  boy,  nor 
do  I  know  you,  but  thanks.  Thanks 
a  lot."  □ 
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Satellites 
/  and 
Saddle 
'    Horses 


By  DON  IAN  SMITH 


I 


N  OCTOBER  of  1957,  I  went  elk  hunting  in  central 
Idaho  with  two  good  friends.  It  was  a  good  trip. 

By  the  third  day,  after  packing  our  gear  15  miles 
into  the  wilderness,  we  had  bagged  three  elk.  Then, 
that  night,  nine  inches  of  wet  snow  fell,  and  both  we 
and  our  horses  and  pack  mules  became  impatient  to 
return  home. 

We  hit  the  trail  at  noon  the  next  day,  making  good 
headway,  and  as  we  approached  the  road  to  meet  our 
wives  at  the  agreed  upon  rendezvous,  I  did  a  little 
bragging: 

"We've  made  15  miles  in  less  than  four  hours.  That's 
really  traveling,  loaded  down  as  we  are!" 

But  as  we  packed  up  for  the  homeward  drive,  the 
women  began  reporting  what  was  then  remarkable 
news:  "The  Russians  have  launched  a  satellite  that  is 
orbiting  the  earth  at  18,000  miles  an  hour." 

"Wow!"  I  said.  "Our  15  miles  in  four  hours  doesn't 
sound  like  much  now,  does  it?" 

Since  that  day,  I  often  have  pondered  the  contrast 
between  satellites  and  saddle  horses.  I  have  reached 
one  conclusion:  no  matter  how  many  satellites  are 
sent  into  space,  the  value  of  a  saddle  horse  remains 
unchanged — when  he  is  working  at  the  tasks  he's  fitted 
for. 

On  our  saddle  trip  we  saw  and  appreciated  things 
that  no  orbital  traveler  will  ever  see — wild  game  and 
clear  streams  and  majestic  trees.  We  inhaled  pine  and 
sage-scented  air.  We  had  time  to  think  and  visit. 

I  don't  wish  to  seem  old-fashioned,  and  I'm  not 


This  essay  is  included  in  a  book  by  Mr.  Smith,  titled  By  the  River  of 
No   Return,    to    be   published   later   this   spring    by   Abingdon   Press. — Eds. 


making  light  of  scientific  inventions.  I  know  we  must 
keep  abreast  of  technological  developments.  But  let's 
not  confuse  speed  with  progress.  With  all  our  getting 
of  machines  and  gadgets,  we  may  go  backward  in 
things  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 

We  must  remember  that  unless  there  is  something 
important  to  do  when  we  get  there,  a  jet  trip  from 
coast  to  coast  means  far  less  than  a  quiet,  thoughtful 
walk  in  our  own  backyard. 

As  I  talk  to  the  present  generation  of  college  stu- 
dents, I  get  the  impression  that  many  young  people 
have  seen  the  world,  but  almost  nothing  in  it.  They 
have  been  many  places — but  they  have  traveled  at  a 
speed  too  rapid  to  see  things  with  understanding  eyes. 

When  speed  in  itself  is  our  aim,  we  miss  the  fun  of 
knowing  people.  Some  time  ago  I  flew  from  New 
York  to  Salt  Lake  City.  I  met  the  man  across  the  aisle, 
but  I  can't  say  that  I  really  became  acquainted  with 
him.  A  few  months  earlier  I  had  made  the  same  trip 
by  train,  and  had  time  to  make  a  couple  of  casual 
friendships. 

Contrast  this  with  the  experience  of  my  ancestors, 
who  by  the  end  of  their  wagon  trek  across  the  plains 
had  made  lifelong  companions.  We  cannot  go  back 
to  covered  wagons,  of  course,  but  people  traveling  at 
their  speed  did  have  time  for  friendships. 

At  our  little  summer  cattle  ranch  in  the  mountains, 
I  rode  my  horse  into  the  upper  meadow  one  morning 
to  change  the  set  of  water  in  the  field  I  was  irrigating. 
I  was  hurried,  thinking  of  all  the  errands  waiting  for 
me  in  town. 

As  I  approached  the  ditch  to  pull  up  a  canvas  dam, 
I  noticed  something  I  had  missed  the  night  before — 
a  raspberry  bush  loaded  with  plump,  ripe  fruit.  Im- 
patiently, I  thought  how  I'd  like  to  get  right  off  my 
horse  and  eat  those  berries — if  I  just  had  time. 

Then  another  thought  hit  me  so  hard  I've  wondered 
ever  since  if  that  burning  bush  Moses  saw  wasn't  a 
wild  raspberry  bush  loaded  with  prime  fruit: 

"If  I  don't  have  time  to  eat  these  berries  before  the 
birds  get  them,  what's  the  use  of  irrigating?  What's 
the  use  of  having  a  ranch,  or  a  job,  or  of  living  at  all? 
God  has  offered  me  this  lovely  thing,  and  I  think  I 
have  no  time  for  it." 

So  I  dismounted  and  did  the  birds  out  of  a  feast. 
I  took  time  to  savor  a  lovely  moment  as  it  presented 
itself.  And  I  realized  that  the  meaning  of  life  is  not 
to  be  found  in  some  great,  wonderful  moment  that 
breaks  upon  us  like  a  wave.  Instead,  it  comes  through 
appreciation  of  countless  little  moments  that  come 
each  day  to  those  willing  to  receive  them,  willing  to 
see  them  with  the  eyes  of  understanding. 

A  child's  smile,  the  gaze  of  a  loved  one's  eyes,  a 
bird  song  at  sunrise,  raspberries  by  an  irrigation  ditch 
— these  things  give  life  meaning.  And  we  miss  these 
things  when  we  try  to  gear  our  lives  to  the  speed  of 
satellites. 

Yes,  there  is  a  difference  between  going  fast  and 
getting  somewhere  important.  The  most  meaningful 
life  ever  lived — the  Life  that  gave  us  the  standard  by 
which  we  measure  all  life — experienced  only  the  speed 
of  foot  and  donkey  travel.  And  He  never  moved 
farther  than  100  miles  from  his  birthplace.  □ 
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Teens  Together 


By  DALE  WHITE 


L  HREE  letters  this  month  point  to 
a  topic  which  I  believe  deserves  our 
attention.  It  is  not  a  subject  which  we 
usually  discuss  openly,  and  for  that 
reason  a  dark  shadow  of  superstition 
and  fear  surrounds  it.  Here  are  the 
letters: 

"I  am  a  boy,  18.  Some  months  ago 
a  university  chaplain  talked  to  our 
MYF  group  about  homosexuality.  His 
frank  and  open  attitude  started  me 
reading  and  thinking  about  my  own 
homosexual  problem.  For  a  long  time, 
I  had  really  been  afraid  to  go  out. 
Now  gradually  I  am  beginning  to  un- 
derstand myself.  Where  does  the 
young  homosexual  go  in  his  church  to 
talk  about  his  problems?  I  could  not 
speak  to  my  minister  or  my  parents. 

"I  really  spent  a  miserable  two 
years  before  I  met  anyone  who  could 
accept  me  and  talk  with  me.  Is  our 
church  in  general  doing  anything  to 
help  the  homosexual?  Please  say  some- 
thing in  your  column  about  it." — D.B. 


"I  am  a  girl,  16,  and  in  love  with 
a  boy  two  years  older  than  I.  He  tells 
me  that  he  likes  me  very  much,  but 
he  cannot  love  me  because  he  is  a 
homosexual.  He  also  tells  me  that  his 
minister  and  his  psychiatrist  say  he 
cannot  change,  so  they  are  trying  to 
help  him  adjust  to  it. 

"I  do  not  know  why  he  is  like  this, 
because  he  was  raised  in  a  good 
Christian  family.  My  girl  friend  says 
that  I  can  change  him  if  I  will  have 
sexual  intercourse  with  him.  Do  you 
think  that  would  help?" — P.S. 

"I  am  a  16-year-old  homosexual. 
Most  people  seem  to  believe  my  prob- 
lem is  a  voluntary  sin.  For  this  reason 
I  have  told  no  one  about  my  abnor- 
mality. Homosexuality  seems  to  be  as 
much  a  part  of  me  as  the  color  of  my 
eyes,  but  I  am  forced  to  live  a  lie, 
and  am  constantly  miserable. 

"The  church,  to  which  I  would 
naturally  turn  when  so  troubled,  says 
nothing  to  me.  Mine  is  a  widespread 


Cartoon  by  Charles  M.  Schulz.  ©  1961  by  Warner  Press,   Inc. 


"And  so,  to  conclude  my  report  on  the  beliefs 
of  400  different  denominations,  I  can  only  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  somebody  has  goofed!" 


problem,  but  it  is  virtually  ignored. 
I  sit  through  MYF  discussions  of  al- 
coholism, delinquency,  and  drug  ad- 
diction, but  no  one  dares  to  mention 
my  problem.  Are  we  that  disgusting? 
Are  we  unacceptable  in  the  eyes  of 
God?  Please  say  a  word  in  your  col- 
umn about  those  of  us  who  suffer  in 
silent  despair." — R.H. 

I  agree  that  it  is  time  we  brought 
the  problem  of  homosexuality  out  into 
open  discussion.  We  do  no  good  by 
pretending  it  does  not  exist,  or  by 
ignoring  it  in  the  hope  it  will  go 
away. 

First  we  need  definitions.  What  is 
homosexuality?  Briefly,  it  is  love  of 
the  same  sex.  The  homosexual  is  a 
person  who  is  persistently  attracted, 
both  emotionally  and  physically,  to 
persons  of  the  same  sex.  All  of  us  go 
through  a  homosexual  phase  while 
growing  up.  At  a  certain  stage,  boys 
are  attracted  to  boys  and  girls  to 
girls.  Many  have  memories  of  a  kind 
of  sexual  experimentation  with  some- 
one of  the  same  sex  during  this  time. 
Such  experiences  do  not  mean  a  per- 
son is  destined  to  be  a  homosexual. 
True  homosexuality  is  an  attraction 
for  those  of  the  same  sex  which  con- 
tinues into  the  late  teens  and  the  years 
beyond. 

The  typical  homosexual  is  in  most 
ways  just  like  anyone  else.  He  is 
neither  a  sex  maniac  nor  a  dangerous 
person.  He  usually  has  no  pronounced 
mannerisms  or  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics. Those  unfortunate  young 
people  in  every  school  who  are 
branded  by  malicious  rumor  as 
"fairies"  and  "effeminate"  are  often 
not  homosexual  at  all. 

What  can  be  done  to  help  the 
homosexual?  It  is  usually  a  good  idea 
to  encourage  such  a  person  to  see  a 
psychiatrist.  Some  estimates  show  that 
professional  counseling  can  help  about 
one  in  four  to  learn  to  love  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Others  can  be 
helped  to  understand  their  problem 
better  and  to  accept  themselves  as 
persons.  For  some,  homosexuality  is 
only  a  symptom  of  a  deeper  emo- 
tional problem  which  should  be 
treated  in  its  own  right.  Surely  it  is 
false  to  believe  that  amateur  counsel- 
ing or  encouraging  the  homosexual  to 
have  intercourse  can  be  of  any  help. 

How  can  the  church  minister  to  the 
homosexual?  Several  conferences  have 
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been  held  by  church  leaders  in  recent 
months  to  answer  this  question.  More 
and  more  ministers  are  receiving  train- 
ing in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  homo- 
sexual. I  think  we  need  to  see  that 
homosexuals  are  persons.  They  are 
God's  sons  and  daughters.  God  does 
not  disown  his  children  because  they 
are  different,  or  because  they  are  sin- 
ners. Through  Jesus  Christ  he  reveals 
his  steadfast  and  forgiving  love. 

How  can  we  express  this  reality  in 
our  churches?  A  young  man  in  one  of 
our  conferences  showed  us  one  way. 
He  said,  "In  our  church,  the  minister 
and  two  or  three  others  know  I  am  a 
homosexual.  They  do  not  tell  anyone 
about  my  problem,  and  if  rumors 
start,  they  stand  up  for  me.  Because 
they  know  me  as  I  am,  and  yet  ac- 
cept me  and  forgive  me,  I  can  believe 
that  God  still  cares.  I  have  the  cour- 
age to  worship  and  serve  in  the  church 
because  of  these  special  friends,  and 
if  I  have  a  problem,  I  always  know 
where  to  go." 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  our 
churches  could  minister  in  this  re- 
deeming way  to  the  homosexual  young 
person,  even  as  they  minister  to  others 
of  special  need. 


oa 


I  am  a  senior  girl.  I  wish  you  could 
help  me  find  an  organization  which 
would  put  me  to  work  helping  needy 
children  of  the  world  this  summer. 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  working 
with  children,  and  have  taught  pre- 
schools  in  church  school  for  five 
years.  I'll  travel  anywhere  I  am 
needed. — L.M. 

It  pleases  me  to  see  how  many 
young  people  are  looking  for  summer 
service  opportunities  abroad  this  year. 
One  good  contact  is  Mr.  Fritz 
Le  Roque,  2815  Yojoa  Place,  Ha- 
cienda Heights,  Calif.  91745.  His 
group  has  organized  work  camps  for 
Christian  youths  in  several  countries 
for  the  past  eight  years.  In  1967,  nine 
work  teams  will  go  to  Israel,  Greece, 
central  Europe,  and  the  Far  Pacific. 
The  work-team  leaders  are  Methodist 
ministers  and  their  wives,  all  with 
special  skills  which  qualify  them  for 
this  work.  Write  to  Mr.  Le  Roque  for 
information. 


oa 


7  am  writing  about  the  girl  whose 
friends  teased  her  because  she  was  a 
candy-striper  in  a  hospital.  I  went 
through  it,  too.  I  was  a  candy-striper 
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for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  took  even 
more  teasing  about  it  since  1  am  a 
boy.  Most  of  it  was  not  malicious, 
but  it  did  get  tiresome. 

Why  do  teen-agers  make  fun  of 
those  who  do  this  kind  of  work?  1 
learned  a  lot  about  people  in  that 
hospital,  and  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  it.  Now  I  am  a  surgical  orderly  at 
another  hospital,  and  well  on  my  way 
to  a  career  in  medicine.  I  would  ad- 
vise anyone  who  is  considering  a 
medical  career  to  start  as  a  candy- 
striper.  As  you  have  often  said,  dat- 
ing and  social  life  can  wait  awhile  if 
necessary. — V.W. 

Your  experience  strengthens  a 
growing  conviction  of  mine.  I  believe 
most  every  young  person  could  profit 
from  a  period  of  voluntary  service  of 
some  type.  Many  youth  groups  en- 
gage in  work  projects,  and  this  is  ex- 
cellent, but  even  better  is  an  extended, 
intensive  period  of  service  in  a  com- 
munity agency. 

Candy-striping  makes  it  easy  to 
work  in  a  hospital.  Opportunities  to 
work  in  other  agencies  may  open  up 
only  if  we  do  a  little  pushing.  Adult 
friends  may  be  able  to  find  a  place 
for  us  to  serve  in  welfare  agencies, 
parks  and  playgrounds,  libraries,  tu- 
toring programs,  or  even  local  political 
parties.  In  fact,  for  those  who  do  not 
need  to  work  for  pay  or  who  cannot 
find  a  job,  working  a  summer  or  after- 
school  job  without  pay  could  be  an 
enriching  experience. 

Many  young  people  worry  about 
adult  life  because  they  have  only  a 
vague  notion  about  what  goes  on  be- 
hind the  doors  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. Maybe  a  youth  group  could 
work  out  a  "project  infiltration"  to  in- 
filtrate local  shops  and  offices.  After 
finding  out  how  many  would  like  to 
work  without  pay  after  school  or  for 
a  period  of  time  in  the  summer,  adult 
leaders  could  canvass  local  business- 
men to  see  who  would  be  willing  to 
train  a  young  person  in  exchange  for 
the  work  he  or  she  could  do.  Maybe 
some  of  our  readers  have  tried  this 
kind  of  project  and  could  let  us  know 
how  it  worked  out  for  them. 


® 


I  am  the  girl  who  wrote  wonder- 
ing whether  God  is  dead.  (Teens  To- 
gether, December,  1966,  page  51). 
Since  I  wrote  that  letter  something 
happened  to  change  my  feelings.  We 
were  staying  in  our  house  trailer  one 
night  when  a  tornado  struck.  We 
were  stvung  around  and  carried  about 
30  feet.  Then  a  giant  willow  crashed 


CAN  YOU 
CALL 
THEIR 
CALLING? 

By  Erma  Reynolds 


CAN  YOU  match  these  biblical 
characters  to  their  occupations? 
Names  and  occupations  are  scram- 
bled; your  job  is  to  match  them 
properly.  Sixteen  to  20  correct 
answers  is  excellent;  12  to  15  is 
good;  9  to  11  is  average.  If  you 
match  less  than  three  correctly, 
make  it  your  occupation  to  study 
up  on  Bible  occupations!  Here  is 
the  list: 


1. 

Luke 

a. 

fisherman 

2. 

Adam 

b. 

tax  collector 

3. 

Dorcas 

c. 

farmer 

4. 

Joseph 

d. 

seamstress 

5. 

Zenas 

e. 

teacher 

6. 

Alexander 

f. 

musician 

7. 

Zebedee 

g- 

gardener 

8. 

Matthew 

h. 

secretary 

9. 

Jubal 

i. 

tentmaker 

10. 

Lydia 

J- 

coppersmith 

11. 

Barnabas 

k. 

physician 

12. 

Boaz 

1. 

inventor 

13. 

David 

m 

.  carpenter 

14. 

Noah 

n. 

singer 

15. 

Omri 

o. 

lawyer 

16. 

Daniel 

P- 

woman  judge 

17. 

Aquila 

q- 

saleswoman 

18. 

Tertius 

r. 

boatbuilder 

19. 

Heman 

s. 

city  builder 

20. 

Deborah 

t. 

president 

Answers: 

'(S  Vfr  saSpnf)  d-rjz  '(££:g  sapiuojip 
U  U-6L  '(ZZ:9I.  sueluojj)  q-gi.  '(£  'j:8L  spy) 
!-ZL  '(j:9  |3!uefJ)  1-9L  '{\/l  'Il-<}1  s8u|>|  D  s-sl 
'(22  'H:9  sissuao)  j-h  '(£Z:gi  |anuies  1)  }-£L 

'(vi  qma)  >zv  'ii-u  spv)  a-u  '(n-n  spy) 

b-OL  '(Iff*  sisauao)  |-6  '(£:0L  Mamiew)  q-8 
'(6l.:L  V*W)  *-l  '(H=fr  Aqjouijl  z)  ("9  '(£l-£ 
snjix)  o-s  '(SS:£L  Maqiiew)  uj-fr  '(6£:6  SPV) 
R-e  '(Sl-Z  5|sauao)  8-3  '(w-\r  sue|sso|03)  y-i 
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Questions   About 


Is  space  exploration  antireligious?  This  question,  which  came 
from  a  Turkish  listener  to  the  Radio  Voice  of  the  Gospel,  is  one  that 
Americans  are  asking,  too.  And  the  answer  is  another  question:  Why 
should  God  want  to  deny  us  the  privilege  of  closer,  better  knowledge 
of  himself,  as  disclosed  in  his  creation? 

Exploring  space  in  order  to  launch  deadly  weapons  against  un- 
friendly nations,  or  to  claim  additional  territory  for  ourselves  would 
be  antireligious,  but  seeking  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  universe  is  a 
natural  expression  of  the  blessed  curiosity  God  has  given  all  of  us. 

What  is  this  'new  morality'?  To  say  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  "old  immorality,"  with  its  looseness  and  lostness  showing  through 
its  new  dress,  is  to  wisecrack.  We  cannot  write  off  the  confusion 
and  chaos  of  these  times,  nor  can  we  shrug  off  any  honest  effort  to 
make  man  personally  accountable  and  responsible.  (Remember 
Paul's  struggle  with  the  ideas  of  law  and  grace  and  the  burden  of 
his  great  doctrinal  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Colossians,  and  Ephe- 
sians. ) 

Furthermore,  we  ought  to  see  that  the  new  morality,  with  its  im- 
patience on  matters  of  external  restraints,  censorships,  curfews,  and 
their  present-day  equivalents,  cannot  be  limited  to  sex.  Responsible 
loving  and  living  goes  into  business,  into  politics,  into  science,  and 
into  art.  Ry  profession,  at  least,  the  new  morality  treats  persons  with 
utmost  seriousness,  profound  respect,  and  selfless  love. 

Rut  do  we  love  God  and  man  enough  to  get  along  without  rules? 

Is  the  church  both  'visible'  and  'invisible'?  Yes,  but  neither  ad- 
jective succeeds  in  describing  the  church,  nor  does  the  difference 
between  the  church  militant  (in  this  world)  and  the  church  tri- 
umphant (in  the  next)  tell  us  much.  The  reality  and  mystery  of  the 
church  are  one  and  the  same;  there  can  be  no  stress  on  visibility 
without  an  accent  on  invisibility,  too. 

With  these  cautions  in  mind,  we  may  say  that  the  visible  church 
looks  toward  the  continuation  of  self-interest  and  group  interest  that 
define  the  world.  The  invisible  church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  identi- 
fied with  the  evidences  of  grace,  trust,  and  love  that  disclose  God's 
care  and  concern. 


"Are  we  living  in  a  n  of  more  questions  <nul  fewer  answerst"  Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail, 
formerly  Christian  VI--  -  editorl  asks.  "It's  n  good  sign  of  the  times."  The  bishop  is 
episcopal  leader  of  Methi       m      Minnesota  Area. 
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down  on  the  trailer,  completely  de- 
molishing it.  We  all  escaped  with  a 
few  scratches.  It  is  a  miracle  that  we 
are  alive.  Now  I  praise  the  Lord  for 
bringing  us  through  safely.  I  won- 
dered whether  God  is  dead.  Now  I  do 
not  need  to  ask.  I  know  he  is  alive, 
and  continuing  to  save  his  world  and 
his  people. — A.P. 

I  rejoice  with  you  in  your  fortunate 
delivery  from  death,  and  in  your  new- 
found faith  in  God.  Men  have  through 
the  ages  discovered  God  in  the  vivid 
awe-filled  moments  which  both  dra- 
matize the  human  condition  and  bring 
deliverance  and  new  life.  Sometimes 
the  experience  is  not  so  dramatic,  but 
a  quiet  crisis  and  a  gradual  unfolding 
of  awareness  and  commitment.  The 
deep  gratitude  of  those  who  have 
looked  into  the  chasm  of  sin  and 
death  and  known  salvation  has  been 
a  most  vital  force  for  righteousness 
throughout  the  ages. 


oa 


I  am  serving  in  the  Army  in  Viet 
Nam.  My  problem  is  that  I  am  an 
only  child,  and  my  mother  has  be- 
come a  nervous  wreck.  She  writes  let- 
ters that  say,  "If  anything  happens  to 
you  they  can  just  put  me  in  a  strait- 
jacket  and  take  me  away."  Her  let- 
ters bother  me,  because  I  am  having 
my  own  problems  with  my  nerves.  I 
just  got  blown  out  of  a  rice  paddy. 
All  I  got  from  it  was  a  concussion 
and  a  purple  heart.  What  can  be 
done  about  my  mother? — Pfc.  J.S. 

Your  letter  reflects  the  deep  human 
tragedy  which  is  Viet  Nam,  and 
which  any  war  represents.  Your 
mother  might  be  somewhat  consoled 
by  a  letter  from  your  chaplain.  He 
could  assure  her  that  you  are  not 
alone,  and  that  while  the  risk  is  great, 
everything  possible  is  being  done  to 
guard  your  safety.  He  could  encour- 
age her  to  share  her  burden  of  fear 
and  loneliness  with  her  pastor  or  a 
close  family  friend.  If  you  believe 
yours  is  an  unusual  hardship  case, 
you  might  ask  the  chaplain  to  see  if 
the  Red  Cross  could  investigate 
whether  you  should  be  transferred  to 
noncombatant   duty. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  worries,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  will  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
c/o  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois  60068.— Editors 
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Faced  with  more  than  1,200  four-year  accredited  colleges  and  universities, 

bewildered  parents  of  today's  precollege  students  ask,  "How  do  we  choose  one?  What  do  we  look  for?" 

To  help  answer  these  and  other  questions,  a  noted  educator  offers  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
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For  Parents  Who  Care 


By    JOE    A.    HOWELL,    Dean    of   Men 
Southern  Methodist  University 


1  O  A  PARENT,  no  material 
possession  is  as  valuable  as  a  child. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  few  parents 
give  as  much  systematic  thought, 
time,  and  effort  in  helping  a  child 
select  a  college  as  they  do  in  pur- 
chasing a  new  car  or  a  home?  After 
all,  college  well  may  be  the  most 
important  investment  of  a  lifetime 
— for  both  parents  and  child. 

Recently,  I  asked  a  group  of  par- 
ents this  question.  Their  answer, 
though  simple,  was  truthful:  they 
did  not  know  what  to  look  for,  or 
how  to  investigate. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
eliminate  all  risks  in  selecting  a 
college  environment  best  suited  to 
your  son  or  daughter.  But  there  are 
a  number  of  ways  in  which  you  can 
considerably  reduce  the  chances  of 
making  a  bad  choice.  A  bit  of  ex- 
tra effort  now  pays  rich  dividends 
later — especially  in  peace  of  mind. 

To  begin,  a  parent  must  recog- 
nize three  fundamental  facts  about 
college  selection: 

1.  To  be  eligible  is  not  enough. 


The  fact  that  your  John  or  Jane 
ranked  in  the  top  half  of  his  or  her 
class  and  scored  1200  on  the  col- 
lege-board examination  is  not  suffi- 
cient reason  to  apply  to  a  particu- 
lar college.  These  are  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  any  good  school; 
they  do  not  suggest  that  you  should 
send  your  son  or  daughter  to  a 
school  with  a  super  academic  rep- 
utation. 

Did  you  know  that  even  at  the 
highly  selective  universities  and 
colleges,  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  entering  freshmen  fail  to 
graduate? 

2.  Your  own  college  experience 
is  not  enough.  It  is  wrong  to  think 
that  your  child  would  fit  into  dear 
old  alma  mater  just  because  you 
enjoyed  it  and  know  what  it  is  like. 
Besides,  it  probably  now  is  entirely 
different  from  the  school  you  re- 
member, unless  you  attended  in  the 
last  five  years.  Remember  this,  too, 
when  you  are  talking  with  enthusi- 
astic alumni  of  schools  you  may 
not  know  personally. 


3.  Your  bank  account  is  not 
enough.  Your  ability  to  pay  may 
help  eliminate  certain  colleges  due 
to  cost,  but  it  should  never  be  the 
chief  criterion  for  the  final  selec- 
tion. The  fact  that  you  may  have 
saved  $15,000  for  a  child's  educa- 
tion does  not  mean  you  necessarily 
should  apply  to  an  expensive 
school;  nor  should  you  automat- 
ically rule  out  a  school  that  may 
sound  too  expensive.  Many  scholar- 
ships are  available — and  many  stu- 
dents today  earn  part  of  their  ex- 
penses by  part-time  jobs  or  summer 
work. 

Most  parents  are  aware  of  these 
three  basic  factors.  However,  once 
you  have  information  about  en- 
trance requirements,  costs,  and  per- 
haps have  some  firsthand  informa- 
tion about  several  schools,  the  test 
of  your  real  interest  begins.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  many  parents  simply 
stop  checking  and  start  applying 
for  admission.  It  is  at  this  point, 
however,  that  the  wise  parent 
continues   and  begins   to   increase 
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the    odds     in    his     child's     favor. 

First,  work  closely  with  your  son 
or  daughter  to  find  out  what  the 
colleges  you  are  considering  are 
really  like  "beneath  their  cata- 
logues." This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  all  three  of  you  visiting 
the  campus,  preferably  while 
school  is  in  session,  by  the  end  of 
the  junior  year  in  high-school.  Al- 
low time  for  talking  with  many 
members  of  the  campus  community 
— the  admissions  officer,  faculty 
members,  deans,  advisors,  the  chap- 
lain, and  students. 

Be  sure  to  spend  some  time  just 
walking  around  the  campus,  watch- 
ing the  student  body  in  action.  Visit 
dormitories,  the  health  center,  the 
library,  the  cafeteria,  and  the  stu- 
dent union. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  pointed 
questions  regarding  school  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  both  academic 
expectations  and  social  limitations. 
Have  certain  specific  questions 
clearly  in  mind  and  ask  them  as 
you  carry  on  a  general  conversa- 
tion with  as  many  different  people 
as  possible. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
parents  have  found  most  helpful  in 
revealing  the  true  atmosphere  of  a 
college  campus: 

Admissions  Office: 

How  many  new  students  will  the 
college  accept? 

What  courses  will  the  average 
freshman  take,  and  how  large  will 
his  classes  be? 

Personnel  Deans: 

How  many  students  five  in  the 


various  dormitories?  In  each  room? 

What  is  the  dorm  supervision? 

May  a  freshman  select  his  room- 
mate? Have  a  car? 

Are  there  drinking  regulations? 
Dating  regulations? 

Is  there  required  chapel? 

What  are  the  freshman  social  ac- 
tivities? 

Is  there  a  personalized  counsel- 
ing program? 

What  should  a  freshman  bring 
to  college? 

Faculty: 

How  do  they  evaluate  the  school 
in  terms  of  their  own  experience? 

Are  they  willing  to  give  individ- 
ual help  if  needed? 

Would  they  send  their  own  chil- 
dren to  this  college?  Why  or  why 
not? 

Students: 

Do  they  like  this  college?  Why? 

Do  they  like  living  in  the  dorm? 

Do  they  enjoy  the  social  life,  cul- 
tural activities? 

What  sort  of  religious  emphasis 
is  there?  Is  it  meaningful? 

Would  they  recommend  the 
school  to  a  personal  friend? 

How  many  hours  a  day  do  they 
study? 

What  courses  give  them  the  most 
trouble? 

These,  and  similar  questions  of 
your  own,  should  give  you  and 
your  son  or  daughter  grounds  for 
definite  feelings  about  the  school. 
Then  comes  the  crucial  time. 

First,  try  not  to  openly  discuss 
your  preferences  or  tentative  con- 
clusions with  your  son  or  daughter 


SPRING  MUDITATION 


Who  could  punish  a  little  boy 

When  he  comes  in  muddy  from  head  to  feet, 

His  freckles  ruddy  from  the  wind, 

His  smile  angelical  and  sweet? 

Knowing  the  fun  of  sailing  boats 

In  shiny  puddles,  who  could  scold 

And  put  one  cloud  in  the  new  spring  sky 

Of  a  happy  lad,  just  six  years  old? 

Though  he  tracked  his  mud  from  room  to  room, 
Who  could  take  him  across   her  knee 
And  firmly  spank  his  soggy  pants? 
Me! 

— BEULAH   FENDERSON  SMITH 


until  all  the  evidence  is  in.  Make 
this  a  family  project,  but  do  not 
bias  or  lead  his  thinking  before  he 
has  a  chance  to  think  it  over. 

Second,  after  you  have  agreed 
on  and,  if  possible,  visited  the  three 
or  four  schools  that  seem  to  be  the 
most  suitable  ones,  openly  discuss 
the  choice  that  must  be  made. 

For  this  discussion,  you,  the  par- 
ent, should  have  clearly  in  mind 
a  comparative  summary  of  what 
each  school  offers.  This  summary 
could  be  drawn  up  in  chart  form 
for  easy  comparison. 

When  you  have  this  conference, 
let  the  child  talk  first,  giving  his 
reasons  for  wanting  to  attend  a  cer- 
tain college.  Have  him  justify  such 
things  as  distance  from  home,  re- 
quired wardrobe,  emphasis  on  so- 
cial life,  religion,  and  curriculum. 

After  he  has  talked  about  his 
choice,  either  agree  or  disagree  and 
state  your  reasons. 

Your  major  goal  is  to  help  your 
child  match  his  needs  and  his  vo- 
cational goals  to  the  school  that 
best  can  fulfill  them.  There  are 
over  1,200  accredited  four-year 
colleges  and  universities,  so  you 
have  plenty  from  which  to  select. 

When  the  decision  is  made,  help 
your  son  or  daughter  apply  to  the 
first  three  choices.  Be  sure  the 
cover  letter  tells  why  you  have  cho- 
sen that  school.  Since  most  schools 
have  more  applicants  than  open- 
ings, this  statement  may  gain  your 
child  admission  over  others  who 
appear  to  be  just  shopping  for 
space. 

Well,  there  you  have  it.  When 
you  consider  that  you  are  talking 
about  an  investment  that  may  be 
as  high  as  $12,000  to  $15,000,  it 
really  is  not  asking  much  that  you 
spend  a  few  hours  talking  with 
your  child  about  his  hopes,  a  few 
cents  for  postage  to  get  informa- 
tion, a  day  each  visiting  three  or 
four  prospective  campuses,  and  an 
evening  to  arrive  at  a  sound  mutual 
decision. 

If  your  investment  is  wise,  it  will 
repay  your  child  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  added  in- 
come over  his  lifetime.  But  more 
important,  a  proper  choice  ensures 
that  his  four  years  in  college  will 
be  time  well  spent  in  preparing  him 
for  a  life  and  work  that  will  benefit 
both  him  and  society.  D 
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The  Urban  Training  Center: 

Helping  the  CHURCH 
to  Know  the  CITY 


Much  of  the  UTC's  creativity  sterns  from  its  youthful  director,  Father  James  P.  Morton,  an  Episcopal  priest. 


Ecumenical,  interracial,  and  national  in  scope,  a  young  Chicago  institution  uses 

the  city  as  its  laboratory  in  preparing  Christian  leaders  to  understand  and  cope  with  the  complexity 

of  the  modern  metropolis.  By  1969,  hopefully,  it  will  be  training  300  persons  each  year. 

Text  by  PAIGE  CARLIN  /  Pictures  by  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


A, 


lT  FIRST  GLANCE,  the  place  seems  to  be  de- 
caying before  your  eyes.  Like  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood on  Chicago's  West  Side,  the  old  building  has 
suffered  the  ravages  of  time  and  change. 

But  first  impressions  can  be  misleading.  For  here, 
in  an  old  Congregational  seminary  building,  the  na- 
tional Urban  Training  Center  for  Christian  Mission  has 
given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  imaginative  new  ap- 
proaches to  Christian  mission  now  being  developed 
anywhere. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Urban  Training  Center  is 
involved  in  a  multiplicity  of  projects,  but  its  basic 
goal  is  to  do  what  its  name  suggests:  to  train  a  new 
breed  of  ecumenical  Christians  who  know  the  city  by 
firsthand  intimacy,  who  love  it  despite  its  disfigure- 
ments and  shoddiness,  and  who  want  to  find  new 
ways  for  the  church  to  serve  and  renew  it.  Its  train- 
ing program  is  not  intended  to  produce  urban  special- 
ists but  to  prepare  ministers,  priests,  and  lay  men  and 
women  to  work  with  the  urban  specialists,  helping 
the  church  and  the  city  to  take  each  other  seriously. 
And  as  Father  James  P.  Morton,  the  37-year-old  Epis- 
copal priest  who  serves  as  the  center's  director,  likes 
to  point  out,  Urban  Training  Center  is  uniquely  ecu- 


menical, interracial,  and  national  in  its  present  scope. 

UTC  had  been  in  the  planning  stages  almost  three 
years  when  it  became  a  functioning  reality  in  Septem- 
ber, 1964.  From  the  beginning,  it  has  occupied  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  the  old  seminary  adjoin- 
ing Chicago's  First  Congregational  Church  at  Ashland 
Avenue  and  West  Washington  Boulevard.  In  two  and 
a  half  years,  it  has  enrolled  more  than  400  persons  in 
a  variety  of  programs,  from  one  month  to  two  years 
in  duration.  By  1969,  it  hopes  to  be  training  at  least 
300  persons  each  year. 

Though  easily  confused  with  another  remarkable 
Chicago  institution,  the  Ecumenical  Institute  [see 
Laboratory  for  Tomorrow's  Church,  March,  1966,  page 
42],  the  Urban  Training  Center  performs  a  distinctly 
different  function.  Where  the  institute  concentrates 
on  44-hour  weekend  sessions,  helping  pastors  and  lay- 
men to  recognize  the  changing  patterns  of  modern 
church  life,  the  Urban  Training  Center  works  pri- 
marily with  persons  in  full-time  church  work,  and  it 
enrolls  them  in  varied  programs  of  study  and  field- 
work  lasting  a  minimum  of  one  month. 

Then,  too,  the  institute  focuses  its  effort  primarily 
on  the  Chicago  area,  while  UTC  is  a  national  center 
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Near  the  end  of  their  first  week  at  UTC, 

a  new  class  of  trainees,  including  Miss  Wolsey, 

receive  instructions  from  the  UTC  staff  before  starting 

their  S'A-day  "plunge"  into  the  city.  They  are  told 

to  wear  their  "least  pretentious"  clothes,  carry 

no  personal  items  except  toothbrush,  comb,  and 

social-security  card,  and  to  "play  it  by  ear."  They  are 

urged  to  sleep  one  night  in  a  transient  hotel, 

spend  another  in  an  all-night  cafe  or  movie,  seek 

at  least  one  day's  work,  and  hear  tlw  "cries,  questions, 

and  answers"  of  the  people  they  meet. 


The  Plunge... 


NO  TRAINEE  at  the  Urban  Training  Center,  not  even 
a  woman,  is  exempt  from  participating  in  the  dramatic 
"rock-bottom  plunge"  which  takes  him  to  the  heart  of 
Chicago's  worst  slums  and  skid-row  areas  to  learn  per- 
sonally what  it  means  to  be  homeless,  jobless,  and  nearly 
penniless  in  a  great  city.  One  recent  participant  was  23- 
year-old  Margaret  Wolsey,  a  native  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  a  1964  medical  technology  graduate  of  Michigan  State 
University.  After  two  years  of  work  in  a  Chicago  hospital, 
Margaret  quit  her  job  to  enroll  at  UTC  as  a  test  to  help 
her  decide  on  a  career  change.  She  now  is  program  co- 
ordinator for  Mandell  Methodist  Church,  a  small  congrega- 
tion in  a  changing  Chicago  neighborhood,  working  with 
other  church  and  civic  groups  in  community  organization. 
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which  just  happens  to  be  located  in  the  Windy  City. 
It  is,  in  fact,  branching  out  steadily  to  conduct  some 
long-term    programs    in   other   metropolitan   centers. 

Easily  the  most  dramatic  part  of  the  Urban  Train- 
ing Center's  program  is  its  so-called  "rock  bottom 
plunge" — which  initiates  trainees  into  the  cold  reali- 
ties of  what  life  is  like  in  the  inner  city.  The  pictures 
on  these  pages  record  some  of  the  "plunge"  experi- 
ences of  one  recent  UTC  trainee,  Margaret  Wolsey, 
a  young  Methodist  from  Michigan.  She  used  one  of 
the  Urban  Training  Center's  short  programs  to  test 
her  tentative  decision  to  leave  a  career  in  medical  tech- 
nology and  enter  church-related  work  with  commu- 
nity organizations.  (Her  stint  at  UTC  confirmed  the 
decision. )  Her  three  and  a  half  day  plunge — wander- 
ing some  of  Chicago's  most  slum-ridden  streets,  work- 
ing in  a  flea-powder  soap  factory,  eating  and  sleeping 
in  missions,  talking  with  year-round  residents  of  skid 
row — make  dramatic  pictures   and  a  startling  story. 

But  both  Miss  Wolsey  and  her  UTC  mentors  em- 
phasize that  the  plunge  actually  represents  only  a 
minor  part  of  what  the  total  training  program  seeks  to 
accomplish.  It  is  typical,  however,  of  the  way  in  which 
UTC  uses  the  entire  city  as  a  training  laboratory. 

Miss  Wolsey  was  not  exactly  a  typical  trainee.  Most 


are  men,  and  most  are  ministers.  Also,  she  was  among 
the  earliest  Methodist  students.  Although  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions  was  represented  in  early 
consultations  which  led  to  UTC's  formation,  Meth- 
odist financial  support  began  only  a  year  ago,  and  only 
one  Methodist  had  enrolled  before  January,  1966. 
The  Board  of  Missions  now  contributes  $5,000  to  the 
annual  $300,000  budget,  but  the  major  share  of  de- 
nominational support  continues  to  come  from  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  which  together  provide  $48,000.  The  center 
has  21  national  bodies  represented  on  its  board. 

Early  in  its  history  UTC  received  important  finan- 
cial backing  from  independent  foundations,  princi- 
pally the  Sealantic  Fund,  and  in  1965  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation granted  $600,000  for  four  years.  This  has  been 
used  primarily  to  provide  fellowships  to  help  more 
pastors  of  Negro  denominations  and  other  minority 
churches  enter  the  training  program. 

Reflecting  the  early  and  active  involvement  of  their 
churches,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  and  United 
Church  members  are  most  numerous  among  UTC 
alumni.  And  as  an  indication  of  UTC's  national  out- 
reach, the  graduates  represent  31  states,  the  District 
of   Columbia,   and   seven   foreign   countries.    Roman 
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Margaret  spent  one  day  on  an  assembly  line, 
packaging  flea-powder  soap.  Such  temporary  jobs, 
she  found,  involve  waiting  in  line  at  6  a.m.  for 
an  employment  office  to  hand  out  work  slips, 
standing  for  most  of  an  8-hour  day,  then  returning 
to  the  job  office  to  be  paid.  She  used  part  of  the 
$8.50  she  netted  to  buy  a  sweater  in  a  Goodwill 
store.  Impressed  by  a  feeling  of  "community" 
among  drifters  on  Chicago's  West  Madison  Street, 
she  said,  "The  people  have  a  sense  of  looking  after 
each  other."  No  one  questioned  her  story  that  she 
had  come  from  a  small  town  and  was  ashamed  to  go 
home  after  failing  to  land  an  expected  job. 


Catholic  students  have  included  "secular"  priests  of 
several  archdioceses,  sisters  of  the  Glen  Mary  order, 
and  Josephite  Fathers  who  work  exclusively  in  Negro 
ghettos.  The  Josephites  now  require  a  period  of  study 
at  UTC  as  a  part  of  their  seminarians'  training. 

Makeup  of  the  staff  also  is  typical  of  UTC's  ecu- 
menical orientation.  Besides  Director  Morton,  the 
faculty  includes  one  other  Episcopalian,  a  Missouri 
Synod  Lutheran,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Baptist,  a  Method- 
ist (Dr.  Stanley  J.  Hallet,  planning  consultant),  one 
member  each  of  the  Church  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and,  most  recently,  two 
brothers  of  Taize,  the  famed  Protestant  community 
in  France. 

The  number  of  UTC  trainees  enrolled  at  any  one 
time  varies,  depending  on  what  courses  are  being 
offered.  Peak  periods  are  spring  and  fall,  when  short- 
term  programs  are  in  full  swing  and  enrollment  aver- 
ages about  80  persons. 

UTC's  basic  course  is  "Introduction  to  Urban  Mis- 
sion," offered  in  two  alternative  programs.  During 
the  current  year  (which  began  late  last  September), 
about  60  persons  will  participate  in  one  of  three  ses- 
sions of  what  the  UTC  staff  calls  its  4-3-3  program. 
The  numbers  mean  that  enrollees   spend  their  first 


four  weeks  at  the  center  for  basic  orientation  ( includ- 
ing the  plunge),  return  to  their  home  cities  for  three 
weeks  of  applying  what  they  have  learned  to  their 
home  situations,  then  come  back  to  Chicago  for  an- 
other three  weeks  of  research,  consultation,  and 
strategy  planning. 

A  smaller  number  of  students  (about  45  this  year) 
enroll  only  for  the  first  four-week  session,  but  the 
staff's  intention  is  to  limit  this  group  to  foreign  stu- 
dents and  denominational  executives  who  cannot  spare 
more  time.  They  prefer  to  stress  the  fieldwork  phase 
of  4-3-3,  with  trainees  immersing  themselves  deeply 
in  problems  of  their  home  situations,  then  seeking  an- 
swers from  their  study  and  experience  in  Chicago. 

This  year  about  60  "Introduction  to  Urban  Mission" 
enrollees  will  be  persons  recommended  by  their  own 
denominational  leaders,  whose  expenses  are  paid  en- 
tirely or  in  part  by  dieir  denominations.  (Methodist 
applicants  are  screened  by  Dr.  Philip  C.  Edwards, 
urban  executive  in  the  Board  of  Missions.)  Another 
45  or  50  will  be  enrolled  on  the  Ford  Foundation  fel- 
lowships. While  in  Chicago,  short-term  students  live 
at  a  YMCA  just  two  blocks  from  the  center. 

Longer-term  UTC  programs,  under  the  general  title 
of  "Ministries  in  Specialized  Areas,"  include  studies 
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With  little  money  for  bus  or  subway  fares,  Margaret 
walked  about  30  miles  through  all  kinds  of  neighborhoods. 
The  experience,  she  said,  ended  many  of  her  fears  of  the  city. 
She  didn't  tell  her  parents  of  the  plunge  until  it  was  over. 

The  plunge  ends  when  trainees  (right),  wearing  clothes 

they  have  lived  in  for  3%  days,  meet  at  a  small  cafe  to  share 

experiences  in  a  "corporate  sermon"  and  join  in  a  Communion 

service  and  a  full  meal  together.  Classes  at  the  center  begin 

after  noon  the  next  day  so  the  trainees  can  sleep  in. 


of  three,  six,  nine  months,  or  two  years.  Those  who 
bring  families  live  in  furnished  apartments  provided 
by  UTC.  During  the  current  year,  about  100  long- 
term  students  will  be  enrolled,  including  30  University 
of  Chicago  Divinity  School  students  who  study  at  UTC 
in  a  special  six-month  program. 

At  any  one  time  at  least  100  Chicago  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  co-operate  with  UTC  in  giving 
long-term  trainees  inside  views  of  how  they  operate. 
Among  them  are  units  of  city  government,  health  and 
welfare  groups,  schools,  labor  unions,  and  agencies 
in  the  fields  of  real  estate,  urban  renewal,  law  en- 
forcement, city  planning,  and  community  organization. 

The  UTC  calendar  lists  five  long-term  "specialized 
areas"  in  which  students  may  work: 

•  Ministries  within  central-city  or  suburban  prob- 
lem areas  (high-rise  apartments,  neighborhood  cen- 
ters, halfway  houses,  teen  culture,  the  arts,  entertain- 
ment, shopping  centers,  and  transitional  areas). 

•  Ministries  in  local  neighborhood  reorganization 
and  action  (community  organization). 

•  Ministries  at  the  metropolitan  level  (for  persons 
responsible  for  relating  churches  to  public  issues  or 
ministering  to  city  decision-makers). 

•  Ministries  within  the  Freedom  Movement. 


•  Occupational  ministries  (for  persons  seeking  to 
develop  church-sponsored  work  in  industrial  organiza- 
tions; a  special  two-year  internship  is  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chicago  Business  Industrial 
Project ) . 

While  a  student  in  one  of  the  longer  programs 
spends  most  of  his  days  in  fieldwork  away  from  the 
center  on  Ashland  Avenue,  there  is  no  lack  of  con- 
tact with  the  UTC  staff  and  fellow  trainees.  In  self- 
structured  "reflection  groups"  of  about  six  members, 
trainees  meet  with  a  staff  consultant  in  "feed  back" 
discussions  on  issues  they  confront  in  the  field.  In  ad- 
dition, the  entire  UTC  "community"  gathers  every 
Wednesday  noon  at  the  center  for  a  Communion  ser- 
vice and  business  meeting. 

All  UTC  trainees  and  staff  members — representing 
Protestants  of  all  hues,  Roman  Catholics,  even  Jews — 
worship  together.  In  the  UTC's  own  loose-leaf  book 
of  worship,  two  types  of  material  emphasize  its  ecu- 
menical approach — ancient  orders  of  the  early  church, 
representing  the  common  roots  of  many  Christian  tra- 
ditions, and  modern  orders  composed  for  specifically 
ecumenical  situations  like  the  Church  of  South  India 
and  the  brotherhood  of  Taize. 

"We   recognize  that   each  person  brings   his   own 
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COLD  CUTS 


Following  her  UTC  plunge,  Margaret  worked  with 

the  North  Side  Co-operative  Ministry  in  which  her  own 

church,  the  Methodist-EUB  Parish  of  the  Holy  Covenant, 

is  one  of  the  cluster  congregations.  At  left,  she  talks 

with  the  owner  of  a  neighborhood  grocery  about  proposed 

redevelopment  of  the  area.  Below,  in  a  self-service 

laundry,  she  posts  an  announcement  of  hearings  on  an  urban 

renewal  project.  Both  as  a  Wesley  Foundation  member 

at  Michigan  State  and  in  the  Chicago  church,  she  had  been 

involved  in  a  variety  of  social-action  projects  before 

her  enrollment  at  the  Urban  Training  Center. 


tradition,"  explains  Father  Morton,  whose  own  Episco- 
pal background  would  seem  to  bar  him  from  such  an 
open  style  of  Communion.  "Canonically  it  is  impos- 
sible for  those  of  some  traditions  to  participate  in  our 
worship,  but  theologically  it  is  impossible  not  to." 

During  the  weekly  business  meetings,  each  member 
of  the  community  is  free  to  bring  up  concerns  which 
his  work  in  the  city  has  uncovered.  Not  surprisingly, 
because  of  close  identification  with  the  Puerto  Rican- 
Negro  neighborhood  surrounding  the  center  and  be- 
cause many  students  work  in  the  Freedom  Movement, 
many  items  brought  before  the  meeting  relate  to  racial 
problems.  Appeals  for  volunteers  to  participate  in 
civil-rights  marches,  sit-ins,  teach-ins,  and  the  like  are 
common.  So  are  appeals  for  funds.  Supplementing 
these  weekly  discussions,  bulletin  boards  along  UTC 
hallways  bristle  with  announcements  of  various  social- 
action  events  throughout  the  city. 

Earlier  on  Wednesday  mornings,  members  of  the 
community  sit  in  on  a  weekly  "hot  line"  conference 
which  links  the  center  with  other  key  church  and 
community  organizations  in  a  14-station  telephone 
circuit.  The  half-hour  call  is  just  one  of  the  ways  UTC 
keeps  its  staff  and  trainees  alert  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  city.  Add  to  this  the  speeches  and  interviews 


with  civic  leaders  and  the  field  experiences  in  which 
the  trainees  spend  from  two  to  six  days  a  week,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  one  student  commented:  "I  was 
amazed  that  you  can  find  out  what  the  city  is  all 
about." 

Finding  out  what  the  city  is  all  about  often  leads 
the  UTC  community  to  align  itself  with  Chicago  action 
groups,  notably  community  organizations  of  the  West 
Side  Negro  ghetto.  Some  of  these  activities,  predict- 
ably, have  not  endeared  UTC  leadership  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Chicago  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley.  Still, 
city  officials  do  pay  attention  to  what  the  UTC  and 
related  groups  say  and  do. 

As  growing  numbers  of  UTC  trainees  return  to  their 
homes  throughout  the  country,  it  seems  clear  that 
leaders  of  other  cities,  too,  will  become  increasingly 
aware  of  what  these  informed  churchmen  will  be  say- 
ing and  doing. 

Says  Father  Morton:  "We  hope  we  will  have  trained 
a  group  of  men  and  women  who  look  at  the  city  with 
joy  and  hope  instead  of  running  away  defeated.  It 
will  be  a  group  of  people  who  understand  the  compli- 
cated organization  of  metropolitan  life.  They  will 
have  learned  that  the  church  can  be  relevant  to  the 
city."  □ 
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OPEN  PULPIT  /   Drawn  from  sermons  by  Methodisl  ministers 


HAVE 
YOU  LOST 
YOUR 
BIBLE? 


By  BEN  E.  LEHMBERG* 


M 


.ANY  CHURCHES  have  lost  and  found  depart- 
ments, and  it  is  amazing  to  see  the  variety  of  things 
turned  in — coats,  hats,  umbrellas,  keys,  gloves,  pen- 
cils, handkerchiefs.  A  jar  of  honey  was  left  in  a  pew 
at  our  church  one  Sunday,  and  a  driver's  license. 

But  do  you  know  what  is  left  most  often  at  church? 
The  Bible!  More  Bibles  turn  up  in  the  lost  and  found 
department  than  any  other  single  item. 

Many  of  the  Bibles,  of  course,  are  returned  to  their 
owners.  Many  others,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  put  to 
use.  Amazingly,  we  find  that  many  people  do  not  own 
Bibles,  and  we  sometimes  give  them  one  of  those  that 
have  been  lost  and  not  reclaimed. 


But  what  about  you?  Have  you  lost  your  Bible? 
Maybe  it  has  not  been  left  at  church.  A  person  may 
own  several  Bibles,  may  have  a  copy  in  every  room 
of  his  house,  even  on  his  desk  at  his  office — and  still 
he  may  have  lost  his  Bible.  For  there  are  many  ways 
of  doing  it. 

You  can  lose  your  Bible  by  not  reading  it. 

Recently  a  Bible  survey  was  made  in  a  large  number 
of  Ohio  churches.  One  question  asked  was:  "How 
often  do  you  read  selections  from  the  Bible?" 

In  answer  to  this  question,  15.7  percent  of  these 
church  members  said  they  read  their  Bibles  daily;  54.9 
percent  said  often;  19.6  percent  said  seldom,  and  1.8 
percent  said  never. 

When  asked,  "What  is  your  candid  attitude  toward 
the  Bible?"  25.2  percent  said  they  looked  on  it  as  a 
good  book;  14.5  percent  regarded  it  as  an  authority 
on  social,  political,  economic,  and  religious  problems; 
and  60.5  percent  said  they  looked  on  it  as  God's  Word 
for  everyone  at  any  time  in  history. 

A  third  question  was:  "If  you  are  not  a  consistent 
Bible  reader,  what  obstacles  prevent  you?"  Out  of 
the  total,  54.5  percent  said  they  were  too  busy;  34  per- 
cent did  not  understand  it  well  enough;  10.2  percent 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary;  and  1.2  percent  did  not 
think  the  Bible  had  anything  of  value  to  say  today. 

A  few  years  ago  the  University  of  Denver  published 
results  of  a  campus  poll  of  Bible-reading  among  stu- 
dents. Of  the  9,000  students  questioned,  6,000  ad- 
mitted they  never  read  their  Bibles. 

Several  years  ago,  I  was  engaged  in  a  citywide  week 
of  religious  emphasis.  Every  church  in  the  community 
had  a  visiting  preacher,  and  some  of  us  were  sent  to 
speak  at  school  assemblies.  One  preacher  referred  in 
his  message  to  the  three  friends  of  Daniel  who  were 
thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  because  they  remained 
loyal  to  their  God.  Afterward,  a  high-school  boy 
asked:  "Say,  mister,  what  happened  to  them  three 
fellows  in  the  fiery  furnace?" 

What  happened  to  the  three  fellows  in  the  fiery 
furnace  may  not  be  the  most  important  fact  to  know 
about  the  Bible,  but  if  we  dare  call  ourselves  Chris- 
tians, we  ought  to  be  familiar  with  our  textbook — for 
the  Bible  is  just  that  for  Christians. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "I  wish  I  were  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  Bible."  You  can  be  if  you  read  it. 

You  also  can  lose  your  Bible  by  worshiping  it. 

When  I  hear  some  people  talk  in  sanctimonious  and 
pious  tones  about  the  Bible,  it  seems  that  they  actually 
are  Bible  worshipers  rather  than  worshipers  of  the 
God  of  the  Bible.  Yet  the  Bible  points  to  One  higher 
than  itself. 

In  Luke  is  a  narrative  about  the  time  when  Jesus 
had  come  back  home,  and  was  asked  to  read  the  Bible 


*  Dr.  Lehmberg ,  who  was  pastor  of  First  Methodist  Church,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  and  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Promotion  and  Culti- 
vation,  died  after  a  heart  attack  in  November,   19b6. — Your  Editors 
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for  a  service  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth.  The  Bible 
of  Jesus'  time,  of  course,  consisted  only  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  it  was  not  like  the  Bible  on  our  pul- 
pits. It  was  in  the  form  of  a  scroll,  and  it  took  many 
scrolls  to  contain  all  the  Old  Testament.  Since  there 
were  no  printing  presses,  every  copy  of  each  scroll  had 
to  be  written  by  hand,  a  painstaking  effort. 

Jesus  opened  the  scroll,  we  are  told  in  Luke,  and 
read  from  the  book  of  Isaiah: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor.  He 
has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
those  who  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord. 

Luke  says  Jesus  read  this,  and  then  "He  closed  the 
book."  He  rolled  up  the  scroll  and  sat  down.  All  eyes 
were  on  him.  After  a  bit,  realizing  the  people  wanted 
to  hear  a  word  from  him,  Jesus  spoke,  but  what  he 
said  did  not  please  them.  He  said:  "Today  this  scrip- 
ture has  been  fulfilled  in  your  hearing."  That  must 
have  been  a  dramatic  moment.  Their  hometown  boy 
was  saying,  "I  am  the  fulfillment  of  this  Word." 

Think  of  the  symbolism  associated  with  that  act. 
He  closed  the  Book,  signifying  that  He  is  greater  than 
the  Book.  We  must  never  forget  that.  The  Bible  points 
to  One  greater  than  itself.  The  Book  is  the  shadow; 
He  is  the  reality.  The  Book  was  the  forecast;  He  was 
the  fulfillment.  It  is  Jesus  who  made  possible  the  New 
Testament.  The  Book  is  the  teaching;  He  is  the 
Teacher. 

The  Bible  is  not  to  be  worshiped;  it  is  our  guide  to 
the  One  who  is  to  be  worshiped. 

Another  way  to  lose  your  Bible  is  to  make  it  say 
what  it  does  not  say. 

The  statement  "You  can  prove  anything  by  the 
Bible"  has  truth  only  if  the  Bible  is  misread  and  mis- 
used. 

In  a  late  TV  movie  I  was  watching,  there  was  a 
courtroom  scene  in  which  the  prosecuting  attorney 
was  pleading  for  the  death  penalty.  The  man  on  trial 
had  killed  another.  Pleading  for  the  death  penalty,  the 
lawyer  said  to  the  jury:  "Remember,  the  Bible  says, 
'An  eye  for  an  eye.' " 

He  was  right,  the  Bible  does  say  that.  But  Jesus  did 
not  say  it.  Jesus  said,  "You  have  heard  that  it  was  said, 
'An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  But  I  say 
to  you,  Do  not  resist  one  who  is  evil.  But  if  any  one 
strikes  you  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also." 

This  suggests  to  me  that  everything  in  the  Bible 
must  be  checked  by  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  Jesus. 
If  you  find  anything  in  the  Bible  that  is  contrary  to 
what  Jesus  taught  and  lived,  then  it  is  not  God's  word 
for  you.  The  Bible  is  a  gradual  revelation  of  God  to 
man,  and  the  climax  of  that  revelation  came  in  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  the  authority. 

You  can  lose  your  Bible  by  not  taking  its  message 
seriously. 

On  a  tour  of  Europe,  a  group  I  was  in  discovered 
the  value  of  a  reliable  guide.  We  had  a  tour  manager 


who  gave  us  valuable  information  about  a  country  we 
were  ready  to  enter.  As  a  result  of  his  information  we 
were  able  to  avoid  a  number  of  pitfalls.  Our  guide 
arranged  for  us  to  see  places  of  interest,  including 
some  places  tourists  do  not  usually  visit. 

The  Bible  is  our  reliable  guide  in  hours  of  tempta- 
tion. We  have  no  lesser  authority  for  that  than  Jesus 
himself.  Picture  him  in  the  wilderness,  fasting  and 
praying,  when  temptations  came.  In  answering  these, 
he  made  use  of  the  Scriptures:  "Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone  .  .  .  You  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your 
God.  You  shall  worship  the  Lord  your  God,  and  him 
only  shall  you  serve."  The  knowledge  the  Master  had 
of  the  Scriptures  became  a  very  present  help  to  him 
in  hours  of  temptation. 

The  Bible  is  also  a  reliable  guide  in  time  of  special 
need  and  sorrow.  One  Saturday  night  I  called  at  the 
hospital  to  see  a  dying  man  I  did  not  know.  I  had 
never  met  him,  but  he  asked  for  me,  having  worshiped 
with  our  congregation  in  his  home  via  television. 
When  I  walked  into  the  room,  a  smile  came  over  his 
face,  not  because  of  who  I  was  but  because  of  the  One 
I  represented.  I  did  not  speak  words  of  my  own  to 
him,  but  more  authoritative  words  that  have  brought 
help  and  comfort  through  the  ages.  I  read  the  23rd 
Psalm  and  offered  a  brief  prayer.  He  was  not  able  to 
speak,  but  when  I  had  finished,  he  nodded  his  head 
and  smiled. 

Recently  a  man  came  to  Colorado  Springs  with  the 
announcement  that  he  would  climb  Pikes  Peak  three 
times  in  one  day.  And  he  did.  His  announcement 
brought  this  thought  to  me:  So  much  of  life  is  lived 
in  the  valley.  God  is  with  us  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadows,  and  the  Bible  reminds  us  of  that. 

The  Bible  is  a  reliable  guide  to  better  living.  No 
person  who  reads  it  faithfully  and  intelligently  will 
continue  to  be  the  same  kind  of  person.  As  truths  of 
Scripture  penetrate  his  mind,  they  will  affect  the  way 
he  lives.  The  Bible  shows  us  a  more  excellent  way. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  referred  to  the  Bible  as  "God's 
love  letter  to  the  world."  Kierkegaard  suggested  that 
we  read  the  Bible  with  the  same  thrill  as  a  letter  from 
home.  The  Bible,  he  said,  is  a  letter  from  the  Father. 

Have  you  lost  your  Bible?  If  you  have,  open  it  and 
start  reading  once  again. 

Bishop  Gerald  H.  Kennedy  tells  about  visiting  the 
late  Albert  Schweitzer  at  his  hospital  in  Lambarene. 
He  said  it  was  wonderful  to  follow  him  all  day  long 
at  work,  helping  people.  He  was  84  years  old  at  that 
time  and  stayed  busy  from  morning  to  night.  He  said 
Dr.  Schweitzer  was  tired  at  night,  and  looked  tired. 
He  said  nothing  during  the  meal.  After  dinner  he 
walked  over  to  the  piano,  and  he  walked  like  an  old 
man.  He  played — and  everyone  sang  a  hymn.  Then 
he  walked  back  to  his  place,  opened  the  Bible,  and 
read  from  the  Scriptures.  Bishop  Kennedy  says  a 
miracle  took  place.  The  weariness  seemed  to  drop 
away.  His  eyes  sparkled.  His  face  glowed.  The  Bible 
seemed  to  renew  his  youth. 

This  Book  will  bring  renewal  to  you.  It  will  give 
you  new  life.  To  look  elsewhere  for  this  gift  is  futile. 
For,  as  Nels  Ferre  reminds  us,  "There  is  no  hope  for 
man  outside  the  biblical  faith."  □ 
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&14)M/4A/fa4  in  Fiction 

With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 


E  SEE  things  according  to  what 
we  are  and  in  the  light  of  our  experi- 
ences. As  I  grow  older,  it  becomes 
more  apparent  that  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  the  world  is  to  look 
upon  life  from  the  other  fellow's  point 
of  view.  Our  political  ideas  spring  out 
of  our  economic  and  social  conditions, 
and  oftentimes  I  listen  to  a  bitter 
political  argument  with  a  realization 
that  the  opponents  are  honest  but 
live  in  different  worlds.  Not  many  of 
us  are  able  with  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
to  sit  where  they  sat  and  enter  into 
their  experiences. 

This  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  the  intense  racial  conflict  of  our 
time.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  I  cannot  understand  complete- 
ly my  black  brother  because  I  have 
never  been  a  Negro  in  a  white  so- 
ciety. Some  of  us  realize  this,  and  it 
is  making  us  more  humbled  and 
troubled.  What  would  world  history 
sound  like  written  from  the  viewpoint 
of  Africa  rather  than  Europe? 

This  is  by  way  of  introducing 
JUBILEE  by  Margaret  Walker 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $5.95).  Miss 
Walker  began  planning  this  novel  as 
an  English  major  in  Northwestern 
University.  It  is  about  her  great- 
grandmother  who  was  born  into  slav- 
ery and  set  free  by  the  Civil  War. 

The  heroine,  Vyry,  is  a  wonderful 
person  in  many  ways.  She  has  char- 
acter, patience,  and  bears  her  troubles 
with  dignity  and  courage.  She  lived 
on  the  plantation  of  John  Dutton  who 
was  actually  her  father. 

For  this  reason,  Mrs.  Dutton  re- 
sented her  and  Vyry  suffered  more 
than  her  rightful  share  of  punishment 
with  no  chance  to  protest  or  demand 
some  simple  justice.  A  free  Negro 
named  Randall  Ware  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  they  were  married  in  the 
sight  of  God.  He  tried  to  buy  her 
freedom  but  was  refused,  so  she  and 
the  two  children  remained  slaves. 
Ware  went  into  the  Union  Army. 
When  he  did  not  return  after  the 
war,  Vyry  married  Innis  who  was  a 
good  man  but  not  on  his  wife's  in- 
tellectual level.  They  tried  to  find  a 
way  to  make  a  living  and  provide  for 
their  children,   but   it  was  not  easy, 


and  they  were  cheated,  persecuted, 
and  wronged.  Yet,  through  it  all, 
Vyry  remains  a  fine  person. 

Jubilee  is  a  good  story  and  it  is  a 
book  that  needs  to  be  read  by  both 
black  and  white.  It  lacks  the  natural, 
smooth  flow  of  a  great  novel,  but 
this  is  probably  because  it  is  a  first 
book.  There  is  still  something  of  the 
case  study  about  it  as  well  as  a  touch 
of  propaganda.  If  Margaret  Walker 
gets  another  book  or  two  published, 
she  will  in  all  probability  learn  the 
flow  and  rhythm  of  the  experienced 
novelist. 

The  dust  cover  refers  to  the  book 
as  the  Negro  Gone  With  the  Wind. 
I  don't  think  so,  but  it  is  a  book  that 
will  open  the  eyes  and  minds  of  peo- 
ple not  hopelessly  imprisoned  in  their 
prejudices.  It  will  give  us  perspective 
as  we  move  forward  toward  solution 
of  the  race  problem. 

I  have  put  off  referring  to  THE 
MAGUS  by  John  Fowles  (Little, 
Brown,  $7.95)  because,  while  it  is  a 
well-written  book,  it  simply  is  not  my 
kind  of  novel.  The  story,  set  in  the 
Greek  island  of  Phraxos,  deals  with  a 
young  teacher  caught  up  in  the  mys- 
tery of  a  wealthy  Greek  financier. 
There  are  some  beautiful  girls  and 
all  kinds  of  James  Bond  characters. 
To  me,  it  became  a  hodgepodge  of 
mystery  and  intrigue,  with  too  much 
of  everything. 

Having  said  this,  I  am  aware  that  I 
am  being  too  personal  in  my  reaction, 
for  John  Fowles  can  certainly  write. 
The  book  was  well  reviewed  by 
smarter  men  than  I.  But  if  by  any 
chance  you  think  your  reactions  might 
be  similar  to  mine  (which  is  nothing 
to  be  desired),  then  I  think  you  can 
do  better  than  to  wade  through  this 
one.  Like  a  sermon,  a  novel  ought  to 
be  straightforward  and  clear.  When 
they  get  too  complicated  and  too  in- 
volved, they  lose  me. 

My  guess  is  that  most  people  as- 
sumed that  ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY 
by  Edwin  O'Connor  (Atlantic-Little, 
Brown,  $6.95)  was  a  novel  about  the 
Kennedy  family.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  where  the  inspiration  came  from, 
but  the  further  I  got  into  the  book, 


the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  families 
were  more  marked  than  the  like- 
nesses. Of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure, 
O'Connor  knows  how  to  tell  a  story, 
and  I  will  never  forget  the  pleasure 
his  The  Last  Hurrah  brought  to  me, 
to  say  nothing  of  The  Edge  of  Sad- 
ness. 

This  one  is  about  the  Kinsella  fam- 
ily and  its  ambitions  to  be  something 
besides  rich  and  powerful.  Jack  Kin- 
sella, a  nephew,  tells  the  story  of  his 
Uncle  Jimmy  and  his  fierce  pride  in 
his  two  sons.  Charles  becomes  the 
mayor  and  is  slated  to  move  on  into 
the  governorship.  His  brother  Phil 
is  to  act  as  campaign  manager.  The 
nephew,  Jack,  who  once  served  as 
secretary  to  Frank  Skeffington  (re- 
member The  Last  Hurrah?)  rejects 
an  invitation  to  join  the  project. 

Jack,  whose  mother  died  myster- 
iously (probably  a  suicide),  was  close 
to  his  father.  He  became  a  writer  and 
so  withdrawn  and  solitary  that  his 
wife  drifts  away  from  him.  But  there 
is  a  reconciliation  and  he  observes 
what  is  happening  to  his  cousins  and 
uncle  from  a  distance. 

The  explosion  takes  place  when 
Phil,  who  has  been  devoted  to  Charles 
and  his  career,  gets  the  idea  that 
Charles  is  corrupted  with  his  desire 
for  power  and  no  longer  has  a  pure 
heart.  A  split  comes  in  the  family. 
Where  nothing  seemed  to  be  able  to 
stop  the  Kinsellas  from  achieving  their 
highest  ambitions,  they  now  have  lost 
the  main  thing,  which  is  the  family 
solidarity.  Jack  Kinsella  discovers 
what  he  has  been  looking  for  and 
finds  a  happy  life. 

I  feel  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is 
somewhat  contrived.  It  does  not  quite 
measure  up  to  the  promises  of  its 
beginning,  but  it  is  still  an  outstand- 
ing novel. 

At  least  one  thing  seems  perfectly 
clear  to  me.  When  you  read  a  book, 
you  have  something  to  think  about. 
This  is  not  true  of  TV — and  not  true 
very  often  of  movies.  There  is  even 
intellectual  sustenance  from  the  nega- 
tive point  of  view,  and  for  the  writers 
who  make  us  examine  our  own  ideas, 
may  the  good  Lord  make  us  truly 
grateful.  □ 
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1  HE  TITLE  of  Windows  on  the 
Passion  (Abingdon,  $2.75)  might 
lead  you  to  believe  this  book  is  a 
series  of  meditations.  Not  so.  It  is  a 
terse,  dramatic  statement  that  often 
takes  the  form  of  poetry. 

The  author,  too,  is  unexpected: 
Charles  C.  Wise,  Jr.,  a  security  ad- 
viser in  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense. Trained  in  law  and  fiscal  ad- 
ministration, he  has  been  in  federal 
government  work  since  1933,  but 
during  most  of  those  years  he  has 
been  doing  an  exciting  job  of  church- 
school  teaching  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  this  combined  background  that 
gives  authenticity  to  his  writing  as  he 
puts  himself  in  the  place  of  Zacchaeus 
the  tax  collector,  of  a  lawyer  who 
admired  Jesus'  adroit  answers  to  the 
questions  the  Pharisees  put  to  him, 
of  Judas,  of  Pilate,  of  Jesus'  compan- 
ions on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  even  of 
the  devil,  and  of  Jesus  himself  upon 
the  cross. 

This  is  a  powerful  book,  strong  and 
honest.  It  is  inspiring  reading  for  Lent 
and  Easter. 

In  Yeshu,  Called  Jesus  (Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux,  $3.50),  boys  and 
girls  are  carried  back  to  the  land  of 
Israel  in  the  first  century  A.D.  There, 
in  a  hill  town  of  Galilee,  the  Boy  was 
growing  up  who  was  to  fulfill  the  an- 
cient messianic  prophecy. 

Claire  Huchet  Bishop's  text,  with 
brush  drawings  by  Donald  Bolognese, 
make  him  very  real  as  he  gathers  with 
the  other  children  around  the  com- 
munity oven,  goes  with  his  mother  to 
the  spring  that  still  flows  today,  is 
taken  to  the  synagogue  and  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  is  part  of  the  daily  life  of 


Taking  pictures  for  My  Appalachia,  Edward  Wallowitch  found  some 
byroads  still  in  the  valleys,  some  mountainsides  unscarred  by  "progress, 
many  of  the  gifted,  the  young,  the  ambitious  have  left  the  region. 


But 


his  village  and  his  family.  From  this 
book,  which  draws  on  Hebrew,  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  and  Protestant  Scrip- 
tures and  creeds,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  children  will  acquire  a  more 
sensitive  understanding  of  their 
Judeo-Christian  heritage. 

"How  hard  it  was,"  writes  Mrs. 
Bishop,  "to  accept  the  fact  that  Jesus 
had  not  come  to  fulfill  the  passionate 
and  legitimate  longing  of  his  people 
for  independence!  He  was  not  a  king. 
He  was  not  a  political  leader.  He  was 
not  a  magician.  He  was  not  a  social 
reformer.  He  was  not  a  prophet.  And 
he  was  more  than  a  teacher  to  those 
who  followed  him.  He  was  the  'Good 
News,'  God  wishing  not  only  to  be 
with  us  but  to  be  one  of  us." 

"Before  leaves  appeared  on  the 
trees,  starting  even  before  water  from 
the  melting  snows  had  run  down  the 
steep  mountainsides  to  swell  the 
rivers,  wild  flowers  had  begun  their 
seasonal  procession  across  the  moun- 
tains.  In  early  March,   if  the  winter 


had  not  been  too  long  and  cold,  we 
could  climb  Broomsedge  Hill  and  find 
spring  beauties  and  blue-eyed  grass, 
fragile  and  dainty,  coming  out  of  the 
woods  and  running  down  the  moun- 
tain to  meet  us." 

Rebecca  Caudill  grew  up  in  eastern 
Kentucky  before  the  coal  mines  and 
the  loggers  came  to  scar  the  moun- 
tains and  foul  the  streams,  before 
poverty  seamed  the  faces  of  the  moun- 
tain people.  In  My  Appalachia  (Holt, 
Rinehart,  Winston,  $4.95)  she  re- 
members the  good  days  and  the  bad 
days,  writing  with  tenderness,  pride, 
anger,  and  urgency  of  the  sturdy  in- 
dependence of  the  mountain  people, 
the  suddenness  with  which  their 
world  changed,  and  the  efforts  and 
plans  being  made  for  its  rebuilding. 

Edward  Wallowitch's  photography 
adds  a  special  dimension  to  this  elo- 
quent book. 

Tall,  Texas-born  Methodist  layman 
W.  D.  Weatherford  stands  foremost 
among  those  who  have  labored  lov- 
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for  more  than  a  century 
National  has  lead  the  way  in 

•  SERVICE  •  QUALITY 
•  ECONOMY 

As  America's  largest  church  goods  manu- 
facturer you  may  rely  on  National  as  the 
first  source  of  literally  thousands  of  church 
goods  needs.  From  ready  to  wear  and  cus- 
tom tailored  clothing  for  clergymen,  Cas- 
socks, Cloaks,  Robes,  Vestments,  Shirts, 
Hats,  Altar  Hangings,  Altar  Covers,  and  Yard 
Goods  to  Communion  Wear  in  all  wanted 
metals.  Vases,  Stands,  Collection  Plates, 
Bibles  and  Church  Furniture. 
Catalogs  available  on  request  for  all  church 
goods  categories.  Simply  state  your  interest. 
No  obligation. 

^Rational 

CHURCH  GOODS  SUPPLY  CO. 

821-23  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19107 


Participate  in  the 

Methodist  Fellowship 

of  PRAYER 

The  Prayer  Life  Movement  of  the 
General  Board  of  Evangelism  has 
launched  a  Prayer  Fellowship  in  an  ef- 
fort to  mobilize  Methodists  across  the 
church  in  united  prayer.  The  renewal  of 
the  Church  and  the  fulfilling  of  its  mis- 
sion in  the  world  begins  with  and  is 
sustained  by  prayer.  You  are  invited  to 
join  this  Fellowship  by  signing  the  cov- 
enant below  and  mailing  it  to  the 
Prayer  Life  Movement. 

MY  PLEDGE  TO  PRAY 

I  wish  to  enroll  in  the  METHODIST 
FELLOWSHIP  OF  PRAYER  and  prom- 
ise to  pray  for  the  renewal  of  the 
church,  for  a  spiritual  awakening  in 
America,  for  peace  and  social  justice.  I 
will  respond  to  such  prayer  requests  as 
may  come  from  the  Prayer  Life  Move- 
ment of  The  Methodist  Church  from 
time  to  time. 

Name    — 

Address   

□  Minister  Zip  Code  

□  Lay  Person 

Prayer  Life  Movement,  1908  Grand  Ave., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 


ingly  to  open  up  the  future  to  the 
people  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

Wilma  Dykeman's  biography, 
Prophet  of  Plenty  (University  of  Ten- 
nessee Press,  $5.75),  is  a  meticulous 
record  of  Dr.  Weatherford's  work  as 
YMCA  secretary  for  southern  col- 
leges, founder  and  director  of  the 
YMCA  Graduate  School  in  Nashville, 
professor  at  Fisk  University,  builder 
and  presiding  genius  of  the  YMCA's 
Blue  Ridge  Assembly,  tireless  worker 
for  Berea  College,  director  of  a 
ground-breaking  sociological  survey 
of  the  southern  Appalachian  region, 
author  of  20  books  (including  some 
of  the  earliest  textbooks  on  race  rela- 
tions), and  exponent  of  education 
for  leadership,  jobs,  and  citizenship. 

I  wish  Prophet  of  Plenty  had  given 
us  more  of  the  flavor  of  the  man;  but 
for  this  we  have  to  settle  for  a  brisk 
description  in  its  foreword  by  former 
North  Carolina  governor  Terry  San- 
ford:  "At  our  first  encounter  he  was 
walking  down  the  drive  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Assembly,  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  swinging  with  his  athletic  strides. 
He  grasped  my  hand  and  arm,  and  I 
felt  the  presence  of  energy  as  you 
might  expect  on  the  fringes  of  a  tor- 
nado or  in  the  aftermath  of  an  atomic 
bomb.  He  was  only  80  or  85.  This 
wasn't  an  old  man  at  all." 

At  91,  W.  D.  Weatherford  still  looks 
toward  the  future,  calling  on  the 
church  and  on  the  nation  to  "help 
humanity  to  a  larger  life." 

Together's  managing  editor,  Paige 
Carlin,  who  comes  from  Colorado  by 
way  of  Nebraska  and  the  Black  Hills, 
shares  his  copies  of  a  Colorado  week- 
ly newspaper  with  members  of  our 
staff  and  then  carefully  files  them  in 
a  cabinet  beside  his  desk. 

This  treasure  is  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Herald,  and  its  appeal  to  those  of 


us  who  have  no  ties  with  Colorado  is 
its  humor,  which  ranges  from  slapstick 
to  the  subtlest  form  of  satire.  The  pa- 
per, supported  primarily  by  the  legal 
notices  on  its  inside  pages,  is  the 
brainchild  and  hobby  of  Thomas 
Hornsby  Ferril,  a  poet  of  distinction 
who  also  is  a  Denver  public-relations 
man,  and  his  wife,  Helen. 

The  editorial  columns  of  the  Herald 
offer  a  potpourri  of  comment  on  any 
subject  that  happens  to  catch  Tom 
Ferril's  fancy;  takeoffs  on  cooking, 
etiquette,  and  lonely  hearts  columns; 
brief  but  pungent  excerpts  from  ac- 
tual court  records;  and  various  and 
sundry  contributions  from  people  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
their  names  on  the  Herald's  limited 
circulation  lists.  Many  notables  are 
among  them. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Herald 
Reader  (Morrow,  $5)  gives  us  a 
liberal  sampling  of  all  this,  including 
Thomas  Homsby  Ferril's  best-known 
column,  a  comment  on  football  as  it 
might  be  interpreted  by  a  Freudian 
psychologist  encountering  it  for  the 
first  time.  I  should  note  that  a  contri- 
bution from  Paige  Carlin  appears  on 
page  165.  It  is  an  item  from  the 
Rapid  City  (S.Dak.)  Journal  he  had 
laughed  over  and  sent  to  the  Ferrils. 
They  thought  it  was  funny,  too. 

As  I  was  growing  up  I  kept  hearing 
preachers  and  other  speakers  quote 
from  a  story  called  Acres  of  Dia- 
monds, but  somehow  I  never  ran 
across  the  full  text  of  it.  Now  I  have, 
in  The  Treasury  of  Inspirational 
Classics  (Revell,  $3.95).  Along  with 
it  are  other  much-quoted-from  works 
and  a  small  but  highly  selective  col- 
lection of  inspirational  poetry. 

The  Treasury  is  neither  large  nor 
expensive,  but  Bliss  Albright,  who 
compiled  it,  has  made  it  unique  by  in- 


MARCH  RHYTHMS 


By  Moneta  Troxel  Soper 

The  flattened  tops  of  the  pine  trees 

Croon  back  and  forth  in  gentle  rhythms. 

The  piercing  bare  branches  of  the  water  alders 

Sway  to  and  fro  in  tangled  rhythms. 

The  brown,  round  hills 

Flow  smoothly  in  undulating  rhythms. 

But  all  stand  firm  in  their  appointed  places 

In  the  good  brown  earth,  mother  of  all  rhythms. 

O  soul  of  mine, 

How  you  are  swayed  and  pressed  by  rhythms, 

So  sharp,  so  devastating,  so  stark,  so  obscure 

Your  rhythms. 

From  what  winds  came  they? 

From  what  far-off  turmoil  in  your  mother  earth? 

Yet,  dashed  and  worn,  there  remains 

Rootage  in  the  invincible  Being  of  God. 
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BOYS    SCHOOL 

WHY  PENNINGTON? 


Ask  a  graduate. 
Fully  accredited 
church-related 
boys'  college  pre- 
paratory. Fine  fac- 
ulty  specially 
selected  for  grades 
8  to  12.  Small 
classes.  Individual 
guidance.  Develop- 
mental reading.  45 
acre  campus,  com- 
pletely modernized 
plant.  Beautiful 
new  fully  equipped  gym.  All  sports  — 
program  for  each  boy.  Est.  1838. 
Endowed.  Moderate  rates.  Summer 
school.  Write  for  catalog.  Early  applica- 
tion suggested.  Charles  R.  Smyth,  D.D., 
Box  45,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


GIRLS    SCHOOL 


SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  •  SECRETARIAL 
OFFEliS  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE.  One  of 
Boston's  oldest,  most  distinguished  schools  offers  excel- 
lent secretarial  training  combined  with  maturing  influ- 
ence of  unusual  residence  program  in  a  world-famous 
educational  community.  2-yr.  Medical.  Legal,  Science- 
Besearch.  Executive  specialization.  1-yr.  Course.  Beau- 
tiful residences  in  Boston's  Back  Bay.  Cultural,  social 
opportunities  of  a  city  noted  for  music,  arts,  and  ideas. 
For  catalog  and  program  folder:  Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough, 
President,     448     Beacon     Street.     Boston.     Mass.      02115 


CAMP 


K^llfrAY  TRAIL 

THE  KIND  OF  CAMP  BOYS  WANT! 

Hillsboro,  N.  H. 
75  boys,  6-16 


Complete  Riding,  Waterfront  &  Athletics.  Own  Stables. 
Crystal-clear  Lake.  Sailing.  Tennis,  Crafts,  Ball 
Teams,  Overnight  Trips,  Riflery,  Archery,  Pioneering, 
DAILY  RIDING.  Flexible  program.  From  many  slates. 
Sister  Camp.  Booklet  A.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  Hawk, 
3  Country   Ridge   Close.   Port   Chester.   N.   Y.   WE  7-4188. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

Address  TOGETHER— Classified    Dept. 
201    Eighth  Avenue,  South,  Nashville.  Tenn.  37203 


MISCELLANEOUS 

VISITING  ENGLAND!  WELCOME  AT  "The 
Home  of  the  Wesleys"  overnight  accommoda- 
tion. Brochure  from  The  Warden,  Old  Rectory, 
Epworth,   Doncaster,   England. 

POSITION  WANTED 

LIBRARIAN  WITH  B.S.L.S.  degree  and  ex- 
perience seeks  employment  in  Protestant 
church  library.  Write  to  Box  T-T ;  TOGETHER 
Magazine ;  201  Eighth  Ave.,  South  ;  Nashville, 
Tenn.     37203. 

ORGANIST  CHOIRMASTER,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Cer- 
tified Director  of  Music  desires  to  relocate.  10 
year  experience,  family  man,  willing  to  work 
and  develop  program.  Resume  and  references 
on  request.  TOGETHER,  Box  T-U,  201  Eighth 
Ave.,   South,   Nashville,   Tennessee   37203. 

WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION  for  1,000  member  church  in 
beautiful  growing  suburban  area.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications.  Ortega  Meth- 
odist Church,  4807  Roosevelt  Blvd.,  Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

MALE  ACTIVITY  DIRECTOR  FOR  CHILD 
care  agency.  Plan  and  supervise  recreational 
activities.  Coordinate  with  activities  of  the 
community.  Good  starting  salary  with 
scheduled  increment.  Participate  in  health 
insurance,  retirement  plan,  social  security. 
Modern  residence  on  campus.  Write  Box  T-V, 
TOGETHER,  201  Eighth  Ave-.,  South,  Nash- 
ville,  Tennessee  37203. 


eluding  full  texts  instead  of  just  bits 
and  pieces.  And  the  sureness  of  his 
selection  has  sprung  from  firsthand 
knowledge  of  what  people  search  for. 
He  is  southwestern  regional  manager 
of  Cokesbury  Book  Stores. 

Do  you  really  like  your  job?  Do 
you  ever  gripe  about  it? 

Psychologist  Frederick  Herzberg 
ridicules  the  idea  that  people  can  be 
satisfied  by  coddling,  and  getting  oc- 
casional small  pay  raises  and  fringe 
benefits.  In  Work  and  the  Nature  of 
Man  (World,  $6),  he  fairly  shouts 
that  it  is  motivation  we  need  to  make 
us  happy  in  our  work. 

Motivation,  he  explains,  is  tied  with 
psychological  growth.  This  means 
learning  new  things  every  day,  relating 
the  new  knowledge  with  what  we  al- 
ready know,  using  our  creativity,  being 
effective  in  tackling  ambiguities  and 
uncertainties,  and  being  able  to  make 
firm  decisions.  In  other  words,  we 
need  to  feel  we  are  growing.  And  the 
work  itself  is  important,  what  we  do 
must  have  meaning  to  us. 

Dr.  Herzberg's  ideas  are  based  on 
interviews  and  studies  in  this  country 
and  in  Finland.  He  is  a  brisk  writer, 
and  his  book  has  something  to  say  to 
Christians  in  a  topsy-turvy  world. 

The  cartoons  in  All  in  a  Day's 
Work  (Dutton,  $3.95),  all  from  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  look  in  on  the 
daily  lives  of  appliance  repairmen, 
policemen,  schoolboys,  housewives, 
and  people  in  a  variety  of  other  occu- 
pations— as  well  as,  of  course,  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders. 

There  is  the  airline  stewardess  who 
asks  her  passengers  if  they  would  like 
coffee,  tea,  or  popcorn  (for  their 
movie  viewing)  .  ,  .  the  member  of 
Congress  who  complains:  "The 
trouble  with  voters  is  they  think  they 
can  have  economy  in  government 
without  paying  for  it."  .  .  .  even  the 
computer  that  announces  it  has  made 
radio  contact  with  other  electronic 
brains  and  established  a  union. 

Charles  Preston  selected  these  side- 
glances  at  life  as  we  live  it.  They  are 
consistently  funny. 

Mount  Athos  (Harper  &  Row,  $20) 
offers  a  crystalline  view  of  a  way  of 
life  that  is  strange,  picturesque,  and 
doomed.  A  remote,  wildly  beautiful 
peninsula  in  northern  Greece  that 
rises  to  the  7,000-foot  Holy  Mountain 
of  the  Orthodox  faith,  Mount  Athos 
is  a  land  of  monks  and  hermits.  No 
woman  or  child  is  admitted,  even 
female  domestic  animals  are  banned. 
But  the  noise  and  tension  of  the  mod- 
ern world  are  closing  in,  and  fewer 
and  fewer  men  are  entering  the 
monasteries. 

Books  of  Mount  Athos'  type — and 
price — too  often  depend  on  the  im- 


foundations 
for  building 
a  strong 
spiritual  life 


TEN  PATHS 
TO  PEACE 
AND  POWER 

Webb  Garrison.  This  deeply  personal 
book  tells  how  to  meet  life  with 
strength  and  purpose  by  showing 
how  to  increase  receptivity  to  divine 
help.  Dr.  Garrison  gives  specific 
patterns  of  discipline  and   involve- 
ment that  w.ill   enable  persons  to 
find  power  to  meet  the  pressures  of 
our  present  society.  176  pages.  $3.75 


LIFE 
COMES 
AS  CHOICE 

J.  Kenneth  Shamblin.  "Life  demands 
that,  if  we  are  to  be  human  persons, 
we  must  choose."  In  these  sixteen 
messages  the  author  presents  life   in 
terms  of  clear-cut  options.  He  helps 
the  reader  to  develop  the  will  to 
make  choices  and  to  see  the  issues 
involved   in   making   decisions   that 
life  demands.  176  pages.  $3.75 

At  your  Cokesbury  Bookstore 
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ervices 
for 
Shut-ins 

By   GRACE   CUSTER 


I  ALWAYS  GET  a  warm,  happy 
feeling  away  down  deep  when  I 
recall  a  pleasant  experience  I  had 
one  Easter  many  years  ago  while 
hospitalized  for  an  eye  operation. 

When  I  was  first  taken  to  my 
room,  I  looked  out  the  window  and 
saw  a  church  across  the  street. 
"Well,  if  I  can't  go  to  church,  at 
least  I  can  watch  others  go,"  I  told 
myself,  not  knowing  I  would  have 
to  lie  quietly  with  both  eyes  band- 
aged for  two  weeks. 

On  Easter  morning  I  was  feeling 
especially  low.  Then  I  heard  the 
strains  of  Charles  Wesley's  glorious 
hymn  of  Resurrection  coming  from 
a  distance.  It  was  the  nurses'  chorus 
singing  in  the  corridors — like  a 
choir  of  angels. 

Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  today, 

Alleluia! 
Sons  of  men  and  angels  say, 

Alleluia! 
Raise  your  joys  and  triumphs  high, 

Alleluia! 
Sing,  ye  heavens,  and  earth   reply, 

Alleluia! 

I  felt  they  were  singing  just  to 
me.  As  the  familiar  words  re- 
laxed me  with  a  great  feeling  of 
peace,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  try  to  make  next  Easter  a 
happier  day  for  someone  else. 

For  years,  I  had  been  a  Girl  Scout 
leader  and  at  Christmas  had  taken 
my  girls  to  sing  carols  to  our 
church's  shut-ins.  So,  to  keep  the 
promise  I  had  made,  members  of 
my  troop  and  I  went  out  early  the 
next  Easter  morning  and  sang  Easter 
hymns  to  those  men  and  women. 
Judging  from  the  reception  we  re- 
ceived, I'm  sure  Christ  the  Lord  is 
risen  today  meant  as  much  to  them 
as  it  had  meant  to  me. 

Although  it  was  a  rainy,  cold 
morning,  each  girl  went  to  church 
as  I  did — with  a  light  heart,  firm 
in  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
brought  a  little  sunshine  into  an 
otherwise  dreary  day.  □ 
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pact  of  illustrations  to  counterbalance 
lackluster  text.  Not  so  here.  Two 
writers  and  a  photographer  visited  the 
peninsula's  monasteries,  which  range 
from  small  villages  to  precarious  cliff 
dwellings,  and  the  sparkling,  informa- 
tive text,  by  John  Julius  Norwich  and 
Reresby  Sitwell,  is  a  delight  to  read. 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  the  work  of 
the  writers.  Others  are  taken  by  their 
photographer-companion,  A.  Costa. 

"Only  last  night  ...  I  got  mad  and 
called  him  names  and  ran  away  on 
him.  I  figured  maybe  I'd  make  him 
feel  sorry  and  ashamed  of  himself. 
Only  in  the  middle  of  the  night  it 
began  to  rain,  and  he  came  all  the 
way  down  from  the  stable  to  cover 
me  up  and  fix  the  tent  with  a  tar- 
paulin to  keep  it  dry.  Even  though  he 
was  tired  he  did  it.  Even  though  I 
said  I  hated  him.  And  he  had  a 
cough.  ..." 

Young  H.  Gordon  Green  included 
this  incident  in  a  church-school  essay 
on  What  Kind  of  Man  My  Father  Is. 
Now  the  mature  H.  Gordon  Green 
gives  a  full-scale  biography  of  Henry 
Green  in  The  Faith  of  Our  Father 
(Dutton,  $4.50).  It  is  the  story  of  a 
man  who  has  made  his  religion  a  way 
of  life,  and  in  its  quiet  way  it  will 
warm  the  cockles  of  your  heart. 

For  1,200  years  the  people  of  Asia 
have  told  the  story  of  Pink  Jade,  the 
most  famous  courtesan  in  all  of  Asia. 
Her  movements  were  as  supple  and 
graceful  as  young  bamboos  swaying 
in  the  east  wind.  Her  smile  brightened 
the  sky  and  haunted  men's  souls.  But 
she  spurned  kings  and  emperors  and 
in  the  arrogance  of  her  beauty  set  out 
to  conquer  the  King  of  kings. 

Her  search  for  God  was  interrupted 
again  and  again  by  the  needs  of 
others.  Finally  only  one  possession  re- 
mained to  her.  It  was  her  life.  And  as 
she  gave  that,  too,  to  save  people  she 
did  not  even  know,  a  gentle  voice 
said:  "Pink  Jade,  have  you  been  look- 
ing for  me?" 

William  J.  Lederer  heard  the  story 
in  1940  when  he  was  a  junior  officer 
on  a  small  U.S.  gunboat  moored  in 
the  Yangtze  River  at  Chungking.  Two 
years  later  and  8,000  miles  away  he 
listened  to  a  similar  tale  in  Dakar, 
Africa.  Its  heroine  was  the  daughter 
of  a  tribal  chief.  In  1949,  at  a  writers' 
conference  in  Vermont,  he  ran  into 
the  legend  again.  This  time  it  was 
about  an  American  Indian  girl.  And 
in  1953,  in  the  northern  Philippines  he 
saw  Igorot  villagers  act  out  the  story 
in  song  and  dance,  and  the  beautiful 
maiden  was  one  of  them. 

The  Story  of  Pink  Jade  (Norton, 
$2.95)  is  Lederer's  own  simple  and 
beautiful  telling  of  the  Asian  story.  It 
is  for  all  of  us,  of  all  ages,  who  seek 
God,  anywhere,  any  time. 


The  Reformation  was,  in  a  sense, 
a  resurrection.  Martin  Luther  wrote 
to  Elector  John  the  Steadfast:  "God's 
Word  refuses  to  be  bound." 

Oskar  Thulin,  who  is  the  director 
of  the  Lutherhalle  in  Wittenberg, 
where  Luther  lived  and  worked,  takes 
such  excerpts  from  letters  and  other 
writings  of  Luther  and  his  contem- 
poraries, adds  pictures  and  woodcut 
reproductions,  and  bridges  them  all 
with  his  own  terse  biographical  notes 
to  give  us  a  unique  view  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  A  Life  of  Luther  (Fortress 
Press,  $9).  It  is  fascinating. 

"There'll  be  plenty  of  time  for  my 
children  to  face  life's  unpleasantness 
when  they're  older.  I'm  going  to  shield 
mine  as  long  as  I  can." 

This  seems  like  a  commendable 
sentiment  at  first  thought,  but  it  fails 
to  recognize  that  the  child  does  not 
live  in  a  world  that  is  completely  con- 
trolled by  his  parents.  He  turns  to 
them  for  security  in  finding  meanings, 
and  if  he  cannot  get  reasonable  an- 
swers from  mom  or  dad,  he  will  look 
elsewhere,  or  he  may  turn  inward  for 
answers  he  himself  is  poorly  equipped 
to  give,  says  Edgar  N.  Jackson  in 
Telling  a  Child  About  Death  (Chan- 
nel Press,  $2.95). 

Dr.  Jackson,  a  Methodist  minister 
living  at  Corinth,  Vt.,  believes  chil- 
dren know  when  something  important 
is  happening  in  their  world,  and  it 
is  better  to  give  them  the  simple  facts, 
no  matter  how  distressing  they  may 
be.  His  book  discusses  how  to  tell 
youngsters  of  various  ages  about  death 
so  they  will  realize  that  dying  is  a 
part  of  living.  It  comes  out  of  a 
sound  knowledge  of  psychology  and 
theology. 

Until  after  World  War  II,  leprosy 
in  India  meant  crippling  and  dis- 
figurement— and  ostracism  and  star- 
vation. Then  a  young  English  surgeon 
came  to  the  Christian  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Vellore.  Calling  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  restorative  surgery  practiced 
in  London  during  the  blitz,  he  tackled 
the  job  of  bringing  back  use  to  clawed 
hands  and  ulcerated  feet,  and  Paul 
Brand's  success  has  opened  up  new 
lives  for  leprosy  victims. 

Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson  tells  his 
story  in  meticulous  detail  in  Ten 
Fingers  for  God  (McGraw-Hill, 
$5.95).  It  is  an  absorbing,  though 
slow-moving,  biography. 

The  nature  of  drug  addiction  and 
habituation  is  explained  by  physician 
Donald  Louria  in  Nightmare  Drugs 
(Pocket  Books,  $1),  and  this  paper- 
back sets  forth  graphically  what  ad- 
diction or  habituation  means  to  the 
user  and  his  family. 

Dr.  Louria  urges  stronger  legal  con- 
trols   on    the    manufacture,    importa- 
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tion,  and  distribution  of  narcotics,  the 
elimination  of  the  slums  in  which  ad- 
diction breeds,  and  realistic  job  train- 
ing and  opportunities  for  rehabilitated 
or  potential  addicts.  Above  all,  he 
stresses  that  the  prevention  of  drug 
abuse  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
parent  and  educator  in  the  U.S. 

On  the  staff  of  New  York  City's 
municipal  hospital,  Bellevue,  and  an 
associate  professor  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  College,  Dr.  Louria  is 
chairman  of  the  Narcotics  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  New  York  City  Medical 
Society  and  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  Drug  Addiction. 

There  is  a  new  word  in  my  vo- 
cabulary: bionics.  This  is  the  science 
of  investigating  the  way  living  crea- 
tures do  things  so  we  can  build  ma- 
chines that  work  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Radar,  for  instance,  copies  the 
moth's  ability  to  sense  the  presence 
of  objects  by  the  sound  waves  that 
bounce  back  from  them.  And  when 
we  find  out  how  the  sunflower  keeps 
its  face  turned  to  the  sun  moving 
across  the  sky  we  will  be  able  to 
build  better  sun-sensors  to  orient  our 
spacecraft. 

Biology,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering technology  all  are  involved  in 
this  new  science,  in  ways  Robert 
Wells  describes  for  young  readers  in 
Bionics:  Nature's  Ways  for  Man's 
Machines  (Dodd,  Mead,  $3.50).  This 
is  an  engrossing  book  that  handles 
scientific  and  technological  subject 
matter  adroitly. 

Never,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  has  the  man  of  the  house — and 
his  lady — needed  so  much  knowledge 
about  so  many  things.  Even  choosing 
the  right  labor-savers  can  make  you 
wish  you  had  an  engineering  degree. 

In  1965,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  came  to  the  rescue  with 
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"What  a  day!  I  got  up  late,  missed  half 
my  breakfast,  Dad  had  to  bring  me,  and 
now  I'll  probably  have  to  sit  by  a  girl!" 


an  authoritative,  wide-ranging  collec- 
tion of  household  knowledge  pub- 
lished as  Consumers  All,  The  Year- 
book of  Agriculture.  Now  this  has 
been  republished  as  a  paperback 
titled  Consumers  All:  The  Official 
Consumer's  Guide  (Pocket  Books, 
$1.50).  Edited  by  Alfred  Stefferud 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
this  is  an  indispensable  handbook  for 
any  household. 

The  place  was  the  White  House. 
The  game  was  charades.  The  word 
was  dynasty,  and  just  outside  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  Room 
President  William  Howard  Taft's 
three  children  were  "dying  nastily." 
Their  play  was  broken  up  as  a  group 
of  distinguished  foreign  visitors  was 
ushered  in,  but  the  young  Tafts — 
Bob,  Charlie,  and  Helen — were  them- 
selves to  become  part  of  an  American 
dynasty. 

From  16  such  political  families  in 
the  United  States,  we  have  had  8 
presidents,  3  vice-presidents,  30  sen- 
ators, 12  governors,  56  members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  or 
Continental  Congress,  and  9  cabinet 
officers.  Stephen  Hess  writes  about 
them  entertainingly  and  informally  in 
America's  Political  Dynasties  (Dou- 
bleday,  $7.95). 

Mary  Stuart — daughter  of  James  II, 
wife  of  William  of  Orange,  and  finally 
Queen  of  England — was  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe.  Yet 
when  William  came  from  Holland  to 
ask  for  her  hand  in  marriage,  she  met 
him  in  her  most  unbecoming  dress  in 
the  hope  he  would  find  her  too  un- 
attractive to  marry.  William,  how- 
ever, had  seen  her  earlier  in  the  day 
when  she  did  not  know  he  was  there, 
and  he  knew  her  to  be  both  beautiful 
and  kind. 

Forced  to  marry  William,  Mary 
soon  came  to  trust  him,  and  then  to 
love  him  devotedly,  and  when  she  was 
offered  the  English  throne,  she  re- 
fused to  reign  alone.  Elisabeth  Kyle 
has  written  her  story  for  girls  in 
Princess  of  Orange  (Holt  Rinehart 
Winston,  $3.95).  It  has  action,  in- 
trigue, romance. 

The  sky-rimmed  stretches  of  the 
prairies  and  the  excitement  of  the 
race  for  land  when  northern  Oklahoma 
was  opened  to  settlers  make  Cherokee 
Run  (Moody  Press,  $1.95)  good  fic- 
tionalized history  for  readers  just  un- 
der 10.  But  what  makes  Barbara 
Smucker's  story  about  a  Mennonite 
family  stand  out  is  the  family's  way 
of  meeting  each  situation  as  Christ 
would  have  them  meet  it. 

Without  moralizing  or  sentimen- 
tality, this  book  holds  up  an  appeal- 
ing example  of  what  it  means  to  live 
in  faith.  — Barnabas 


WORLDWIDE  TRAVEL 


eoples  travel  service 

ESCORTED 

TOURS 
FOR   1967 


SCANDINAVIA  &  EASTERN   EUROPE 
| .  Visit   Denmark,    East   Germany,    Poland, 
U.S.S.R.,   Finland,  Sweden  and   Norway. 
July   12  to  August  2  — Cost  $1,280.00 
from  New  York. 

—     HOLY  LAND 

£ .  Plus  Italy  and  Switzerland.  An  excep- 
tional tour  under  expert  leadership  — 
July  10  to  July  31.  Cost  $910.00  from 
New  York. 

Escorted  under  the  leadership  of  outstand- 
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Walter  Rauscheribusch: 


The 

Social  Gospel 
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ESTERN  civilization  is  passing  through  a  so- 
cial revolution  unparalleled  in  history  for  scope  and 
power.  Its  coming  was  inevitable.  The  religious,  po- 
litical, and  intellectual  revolutions  of  the  past  five 
centuries,  which  together  created  the  modern  world, 
necessarily  had  to  culminate  in  an  economic  and  social 
revolution  such  as  is  now  upon  us. 

The  church,  the  organized  expression  of  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  past,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  insti- 
tutions and  forces  in  Western  civilization.  Its  favor 
and  moral  influence  are  wooed  by  all  parties.  It  can- 
not help  throwing  its  immense  weight  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  If  it  tries  not  to  act,  it  thereby  acts;  and  in 
any  case  its  choice  will  be  decisive  for  its  own  future. 

Apart  from  the  organized  church,  the  religious  spirit 
is  a  factor  of  incalculable  power  in  the  making  of  his- 
tory. In  the  idealistic  spirits  that  lead  and  in  the 
masses  that  follow,  the  religious  spirit  always  intensi- 
fies thought,  enlarges  hope,  unfetters  daring,  evokes 
the  willingness  to  sacrifice,  and  gives  coherence  in 
the  fight.  Under  the  warm  breath  of  religious  faith,  all 
social  institutions  become  plastic.  The  religious  spirit 
removes  mountains  and  tramples  on  impossibilities. 
Unless  the  economic  and  intellectual  factors  are 
strongly  reenforced  by  religious  enthusiasm,  the  whole 
social  movement  may  prove  abortive,  and  the  New 
Era  may  die  before  it  comes  to  birth. 

It  follows  that  the  relation  between  Christianity 
and  the  social  crisis  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tions for  all  intelligent  men  who  realize  the  power  of 
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religion,  and  most  of  all  for  the  religious  leaders  of 
the  people  who  give  direction  to  the  forces  of  religion. 
History  is  never  antiquated,  because  humanity  is 
always  fundamentally  the  same.  It  is  always  hungry 
for  bread,  sweaty  with  labor,  struggling  to  wrest  from 
nature  and  hostile  men  enough  to  feed  its  children. 
The  welfare  of  the  mass  is  always  at  odds  with  the 
selfish  force  of  the  strong.  The  exodus  of  the  Roman 
plebeians  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike,  the  agrar- 
ian agitation  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  rising  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasants — it  is  all  the  same  tragic  human  life. 

The  Prophets:  Convinced  of  Gods  Demand 
In  all  history  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  chapter 
so  profoundly  instructive,  and  dignified  by  such  sub- 
lime passion  and  ability,  as  that  in  which  the  prophets 
took  the  leading  part. 

Moreover,  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  are  more  to  us  than  classical  illustra- 
tions and  sidelights.  They  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
thought-life  of  Christianity.  From  the  beginning  the 
Christian  church  appropriated  the  Bible  of  Israel  as 
its  own  book  and  thereby  made  the  history  of  Israel 
part  of  the  history  of  Christendom.  Throughout  the 
Christian  centuries  the  historical  material  embodied 
in  the  Old  Testament  has  been  regarded  as  not  merely 
instructive  but  as  authoritative.  The  social  ideas 
drawn  from  it  have  been  powerful  factors  in  all  at- 
tempts of  Christianity  to  influence  social  and  political 
fife. 

The  fundamental  conviction  of  the  prophets,  which 
distinguished  them   from   the  ordinaiy  religious   life 
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of  their  day,  was  the  conviction  that  God  demands 
righteousness  and  demands  nothing  but  righteousness. 

The  prophets  were  public  men  and  their  interest 
was  in  public  affairs.  Some  of  them  were  statesmen 
of  the  highest  type.  All  of  them  interpreted  past  his- 
tory, shaped  present  history,  and  foretold  future  his- 
tory on  the  basis  of  the  conviction  that  God  rides  with 
righteousness  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  that  only 
what  is  just,  and  not  what  is  expedient  and  profitable, 
shall  endure. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  shared  the  fate  of  all  leaders 
who  are  far  ahead  of  their  times.  They  did  not  them- 
selves achieve  the  triumph  of  their  ideas.  It  was 
achieved  for  them  by  men  who  did  not  share  their 
spirit,  and  who  insensibly  debased  their  ideals  in 
realizing  them.  The  ethical  monotheism  of  the  proph- 
ets did  not  become  common  property  in  Judah  till  the 
priests  and  scribes  enforced  it.  That  is  part  of  the 
divine  comedy  of  history. 

Here  then  we  have  a  succession  of  men  perhaps 
unique  in  religious  history  for  their  moral  heroism 
and  spiritual  insight.  They  were  the  moving  spirits  in 
the  religious  progress  of  their  nation;  the  creators, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  its  law,  its  historical  and 
poetical  literature,  and  its  piety;  the  men  to  whose 
personality  and  teaching  Jesus  felt  most  kinship;  the 
men  who  still  kindle  modern  religious  enthusiasm. 

We  have  seen  that  their  religious  concern  was  not 
restricted  to  private  religion  and  morality,  but  dealt 
preeminently  with  the  social  and  political  life  of  their 
nation. 

We  have  seen  that  their  sympathy  was  wholly  and 
passionately  with  the  poor  and  oppressed.  If  they 
lived  today,  would  they  blame  poverty  on  the  poor? 

We  have  seen  that  the  true  prophets  opposed  the 
complacent  optimism  of  the  people  and  of  their  pop- 


ular spokesmen,  and  gave  warning  of  disaster  as  long 
as  it  was  coming. 

If  anyone  holds  that  religion  is  essentially  ritual 
and  sacramental;  or  that  it  is  purely  personal;  or  that 
God  is  on  the  side  of  the  rich;  or  that  social  interest 
is  likely  to  lead  preachers  astray;  he  must  prove  his 
case  with  his  eye  on  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  with  him. 

Jesus:  The  Consummator 

The  historical  background  which  we  have  just 
sketched  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  in  understanding 
the  life  and  purpose  of  Jesus.  He  was  not  merely  an 
initiator,  but  a  consummator.  Like  all  great  minds 
that  don't  merely  imagine  Utopias,  but  actually  ad- 
vance humanity  to  a  new  epoch,  he  took  the  situation 
and  material  furnished  to  him  by  the  past  and 
moulded  that  into  a  fuller  approximation  to  the  divine 
conception  within  him.  He  embodied  the  prophetic 
stream  of  faith  and  hope. 

Jesus  knew  that  he  had  come  to  kindle  a  fire  on 
earth.  Much  as  he  loved  peace,  he  knew  that  the 
actual  result  of  his  work  would  be  not  peace  but  the 
sword.  He  saw  that  what  was  exalted  among  men 
was  an  abomination  before  God,  and  therefore,  these 
exalted  things  had  no  glamour  for  his  eye.  This  revo- 
lutionary note  runs  even  through  the  Beatitudes  where 
we  should  least  expect  it.  The  point  of  them  is  that 
henceforth  those  were  to  be  blessed  whom  the  world 
had  not  blessed,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  would  re- 
verse their  relative  standing.  Now  the  poor  and  the 
hungry  and  sad  were  to  be  satisfied  and  comforted; 
the  meek  who  had  been  shouldered  aside  by  the  ruth- 
less would  get  their  chance  to  inherit  the  earth,  and 
conflict  and  persecution  would  be  inevitable. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  his  attack  on  the  religious 
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leaders  and  authorities  of  his  day  was  of  revolutionary 
boldness  and  thoroughness. 

Jesus  was  not  a  child  of  this  world.  He  did  not  re- 
vere the  men  it  called  great;  he  did  not  accept  its 
customs  and  social  usages  as  final;  his  moral  concep- 
tions did  not  run  along  the  grooves  marked  out  by  it. 
He  nourished  within  his  soul  the  ideal  of  a  common 
life  so  radically  different  from  the  present  that  it  in- 
volved a  reversal  of  values,  a  revolutionary  displace- 
ment of  existing  relations.  This  ideal  was  not  merely 
a  beautiful  dream  to  solace  his  soul.  He  lived  it  out 
in  his  own  daily  life.  He  urged  others  to  live  that 
way.  He  held  that  it  was  the  only  true  life,  and  that 
the  ordinary  way  was  misery  and  folly.  He  dared  to 
believe  that  it  would  triumph.  When  he  saw  that  the 
people  were  turning  from  him,  and  that  his  nation  had 
chosen  the  evil  way  and  was  drifting  toward  the  rocks 
that  would  destroy  it,  unutterable  sadness  filled  his 
soul,  but  he  never  abandoned  his  faith  in  the  final 
triumph  of  that  kingdom  of  God  for  which  he  had 
lived. 

The  Church:  Christ-Spirit  Incarnate 

The  demoralization  of  society  ought  to  appeal  most 
powerfully  to  the  church,  for  the  church  is  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  the  Christ-spirit  on  earth,  the  organized 
conscience  of  Christendom.  It  should  be  swiftest  to 
awaken  to  every  undeserved  suffering,  bravest  to 
speak  against  every  wrong,  and  strongest  to  rally  the 
moral  forces  of  the  community  against  everything 
that  threatens  the  better  life  among  men. 

The  Gospel,  to  have  full  power  over  an  age,  must 
be  the  highest  expression  of  the  moral  and  religious 
truths  held  by  that  age.  If  it  lags  behind  and  deals  in 
outgrown  conceptions  of  life  and  duty,  it  will  lose 
power  over  the  ablest  minds  and  the  young  men  first, 
and  gradually  over  all.  In  our  thought  today  the  so- 
cial problems  irresistibly  take  the  lead.  If  the  church 
has  no  live  and  bold  thought  on  this  dominant  ques- 
tion of  modern  life,  its  teaching  authority  on  all  other 
questions  will  dwindle  and  be  despised.  It  cannot 
afford  to  have  young  men  sniff  the  air  as  in  a  stuffy 
room  when  they  enter  the  sphere  of  religious  thought. 
When  the  world  is  in  travail  with  a  higher  ideal  of 
justice,  the  church  dare  not  ignore  it  if  it  would  re- 
tain its  moral  leadership.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
church  does  incorporate  the  new  social  terms  in  its 
synthesis  of  truth,  they  are  certain  to  throw  new  light 
on  all  the  older  elements  of  its  teaching.  The  con- 
ception of  race  sin  and  race  salvation  become  com- 
prehensible once  more  to  those  who  have  made  the 
idea  of  social  solidarity  in  good  and  evil  a  part  of 
their  thought.  The  law  of  sacrifice  loses  its  arbitrary 
and  mechanical  aspect  when  we  understand  the  vital 
union  of  all  humanity.  Individualistic  Christianity  has 
almost  lost  sight  of  the  great  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  was  the  inspiration  and  center  of  the 
thought  of  Jesus.  Social  Christianity  would  once  more 
enable  us  to  understand  the  purpose  and  thought  of 
Jesus  and  take  the  veil  from  our  eyes  when  we  read 
the  synoptic  Gospels. 

The  social  crisis  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
infusion  of  new  life  and  power  into  the  religious 
thought  of  the  church.  It  also  offers  the  chance  for 
progress  in  its  life.  When  the  broader  social  outlook 
widens  the  purpose  of  a  Christian  man  beyond  the  in- 


crease of  his  church,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  sees 
that  there  are  others  who  are  at  work  for  humanity 
besides  his  denomination.  Common  work  for  social 
welfare  is  the  best  training  school  for  practical  Chris- 
tian unity.  The  strong  movement  for  Christian  union 
in  our  country  has  been  largely  prompted  by  the  reali- 
zation of  social  needs,  and  is  led  by  men  who  have 
felt  the  attraction  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  some- 
dnng  greater  than  any  denomination  and  as  the  com- 
mon object  of  all.  Thus  the  divisions  which  were 
caused  in  the  past  by  differences  in  dogma  and  church 
polity  may  perhaps  be  healed  by  unity  of  interest  in 
social  salvation. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  industrial  and  commercial  life 
today  is  dominated  by  principles  antagonistic  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  so 
difficult  to  five  a  Christian  life  in  the  midst  of  it  that 
few  men  even  try.  If  production  could  be  organized 
on  a  basis  of  co-operative  fraternity;  if  distribution 
could  at  least  approximately  be  determined  by  justice; 
if  all  men  could  be  conscious  that  their  labor  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  all  and  that  their  personal 
well-being  was  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
Commonwealth;  if  predatory  business  and  parasitic 
wealth  ceased  and  all  men  lived  only  by  their  labor; 
if  the  luxury  of  unearned  wealth  no  longer  made  us  all 
feverish  with  covetousness  and  a  simpler  life  became 
the  fashion;  if  our  time  and  strength  were  not  used  up 
either  in  getting  a  bare  living  or  in  amassing  unusable 
wealth  and  we  had  more  leisure  for  the  higher  pur- 
suits of  the  mind  and  the  soul — then  there  might  be 
a  chance  to  live  such  a  life  of  gentleness  and  brotherly 
kindness  and  tranquillity  of  heart  as  Jesus  desired  for 
men.  It  may  be  that  the  co-operative  Commonwealth 
would  give  us  the  first  chance  in  history  to  live  a  really 
Christian  life  without  retiring  from  the  world,  and 
would  make  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a  philosophy 
of  life  feasible  for  all  who  care  to  try. 

This  is  the  stake  of  the  church  in  the  social  crisis. 
If  society  continues  to  disintegrate  and  decay,  the 
church  will  be  carried  down  with  it.  If  the  church 
can  rally  such  moral  forces  that  injustice  will  be  over- 
come and  fresh  red  blood  will  course  in  a  sounder 
social  organism,  it  will  itself  rise  to  higher  liberty  and 
life.  Doing  the  will  of  God,  it  will  have  new  visions 
of  God.  With  a  new  message  will  come  a  new  au- 
thority. If  the  church  fulfills  its  prophetic  functions, 
it  may  bear  the  prophet's  reproach  for  a  time,  but  it 
will  have  the  prophet's  vindication  thereafter. 

The  conviction  has  always  been  embedded  in  the 
heart  of  the  church  that  "the  world" — society  as  it  is — 
is  evil  and  some  time  is  to  make  way  for  a  true  human 
society  in  which  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  ride. 
For  fifteen  hundred  years  those  who  desired  to  live  a 
truly  Christian  life  withdrew  from  the  evil  world  to 
live  a  life  apart.  But  the  principle  of  such  an  ascetic 
departure  from  the  world  is  dead  in  modern  life. 
There  are  only  two  other  possibilities.  The  church 
must  either  condemn  the  world  and  seek  to  change 
it,  or  tolerate  the  world  and  conform  to  it.  In  the 
latter  case  it  surrenders  its  holiness  and  its  mission. 
The  other  possibility  has  never  yet  been  tried  with 
full  faith  on  a  large  scale.  All  the  leadings  of  God  in 
contemporary  history  and  all  the  promptings  of  Christ's 
spirit  in  our  hearts  urge  us  to  make  the  trial.  On  diis 
choice  is  staked  the  future  of  the  church.  □ 
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When  death  closed  one  door  on  her  life,  a  humble 

gift  of  spading  fork  and  seeds  opened  another. 


The  Open  Door 


By  EVELYN  CUMMINS  VINING 


M- 


.Y  most  treasured  gift  did  not 
come  in  tissue  and  bright  wrappings; 
it  came  casually  in  the  form  of  a  few 
secondhand  things  no  longer  needed 
by  the  donor's  daughter.  And  for  a 
time  I  could  not  understand  the 
reason  for  the  gift. 

It  came  weeks  after  death  had 
struck  for  the  first  time  in  my  fam- 
ily. With  no  philosophy  of  accept- 
ance, I  spent  my  time  brooding.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  go  out. 

Finally,  however,  I  accepted  a 
telephone  dinner  invitation  from 
Anna  and  her  family. 

The  dinner  was  pleasant,  the  con- 
versation interesting.  Polished  silver 
gleamed  in  candlelight.  For  a  while 
I  was  myself  again,  enjoying  a  sense 
of  well-being.  But  as  I  prepared  to 
leave  I  was  afraid  my  grief  would 
engulf  me  once  more. 

It  was  then  that  Anna's  father, 
helping  me  with  my  coat,  said  ab- 
ruptly, "Here's  an  old  book  of  An- 
na's. She  doesn't  need  it  any  more." 
I  wondered  why  he  should  be  giv- 
ing me  a  worn  book  on  gardening, 
a  field  in  which  I  had  no  interest. 

As  we  reached  my  car  he  said, 
"Wait  a  minute,"  and  disappeared.  I 
waited  impatiently;  I  wanted  to  be 
home  and  alone  again  with  my 
sorrow.  But  in  a  moment  he  was 
back,  stowing  something  in  the  rear 
seat. 

"You'll  need  these,  too,"  he  ex- 
plained. "A  rake,  a  lady's  spading 
fork,  and  some  seeds.  Good  night." 
He  hurried  away  as  I  called  out  my 
unenthusiastic  thanks.  En  route 
home,  instead  of  weeping,  I  found 
myself   wondering   about  the   gifts. 

Next  day  I  leafed  through  the 
book. 

"Make  a  seedbed  sheltered  from 
the  wind"  were  the  only  words  I  saw 
through  my  tears.  I  felt  my  thoughts 
turning  to  Anna  who,  after  a  long 


/  tried  a  rusty  shovel,  then  discarded  it  in  favor 

of  a  tub  which  I  pulled  with  a  rope  tied  to  a  handle. 


illness  as  a  child,  had  become  morose 
and  withdrawn.  That  was  when  her 
father  had  given  her  the  book  on 
gardening  and  the  tools  now  worn 
smooth  with  use.  With  them,  she 
had  grown  flowers  to  sell — and  had 
regained  her  friendly  personality. 

"I  should  do  something  with  these 
things,"  I  told  myself.  "It  would  be 
dreadful  to  offend   Anna's   father." 

"Make  a  seedbed  .  .  ."  Where? 
Behind  the  garage?  No,  that  spot 
was  piled  high  with  ashes  and 
cinders.  "If  I  were  Anna,  and  had 
her  energy,  that  hill  of  ashes 
wouldn't  stop  me,"  I  thought.  Then 
I  remembered  that  she  was  not  al- 
ways strong  and  active. 

If  I  moved  a  few  ashes  each  day 
to  the  driveway  I'd  have  both  a 
seedbed  and  a  better  driveway.  I 
tried  a  rusty  shovel,  then  discarded 
it  in  favor  of  a  tub  which  I  pulled 
with  a  rope  tied  to  a  handle. 

The  ash  heap  had  a  big  dent  in  it 
when  hunger  forced  me  to  quit  that 
evening.  By  next  afternoon  I  could 
see  the  earth,  dark  and  moist.  I 
could  also  see  a  seedbed! 


"Use  the  spading  fork  to  turn 
over  the  soil,"  the  book  advised.  I 
tackled  the  soil,  roots  and  stubble 
and  all.  Each  night  I  went  to  bed 
with  bones  aching,  exhausted  but 
increasingly  eager  for  the  morning. 

By  midsummer,  flowers  were 
blooming  in  the  yard,  while  nearby 
were  rows  of  vegetables — not  exactly 
straight,  but  rows  of  vegetables 
nevertheless. 

Reclaimed  slowly,  one  row  at  a 
time,  the  large  yard  that  once  lay 
fallow  now  was  filled  with  the 
promise  of  a  rich  harvest.  But  it  was 
not  until  I  saw  the  beauty  which 
had  come  from  barren  ground  that 
I  realized  the  priceless  value  of  the 
father's  humble  gift.  Anna  and  he 
had  recognized  my  need  and  had 
given  me  the  answer — louder  and 
more  clearly  than  any  spoken  word. 
Those  long  days  of  hard  work  had 
left  little  time  for  sorrow. 

One  door  never  closes  without  an- 
other being  opened.  But  sometimes 
grief  may  blind  us.  That's  when  we 
must  be  led — as  I  was — to  find  that 
other  open  door.  □ 
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Together  with  the  Small  Fry 
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The  Kitten 

That 

Barked 


By  ALAN  CLIBURN 


S. 


'ASPARILLA"  Kitten— Sassy,  for 
short — was  just  like  any  other  three- 
month-old  black  and  white  kitten. 

She  lapped  milk  from  a  saucer  that 
Mrs.  Pibiddy  gave  her,  and  she  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  fish  Mr.  Pi- 
biddy caught  in  the  stream  behind 
the  house.  She  meowed  when  she 
was  hungry,  and  she  purred  when 
she  was  happy. 

But  one  evening  when  Mrs.  Pibiddy 
brought  Sassy  her  milk,  instead  of 
meowing  her  thanks,  Sassy  said,  "Arf!" 

"What?"  gasped  Mrs.  Pibiddy. 

"Arf,  arf,"  said  Sassy. 

"Is  there  a  dog  out  there?"  called 
Mr.  Pibiddy. 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Pibiddy.  "It's 
just  Sassy  barking."  Mr.  Pibiddy 
came  running  out  to  the  porch. 
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"Arf,  arf,"  said  Sassy  rather  sadly. 

"Whoever  heard  of  a  barking  cat?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Pibiddy. 

Certainly  Sasparilla  Kitten  had 
never  heard  one  before.  She  became 
so  frightened  of  her  own  gruff  voice 
that  she  forgot  her  milk  and  scrambled 
to  the  top  of  the  big  elm  tree  in  the 
Pibiddys'  yard.  Then  she  looked 
down,  down,  down — she  had  never 
climbed  so  high — and  that's  when 
she  really  began  to  bark. 

Soon  windows  banged  open  and 
people  ran  out  on  their  porches.  They 
all  began  talking  at  once. 

"There's  a  dog  up  in  that  elm 
tree." 

"A  what?" 

"A  dog." 

"Dogs  can't  climb  trees." 

"Well,  this  one  did." 

At  last  some  firemen  came. 

"Take  it  easy,  doggy,"  called  a 
fireman  as  he  began  climbing  a  tall, 
tall  ladder.  But  when  he  found  Sassy 
at  the  top  of  the  tree  barking  away, 
he  was  so  surprised  he  almost  fell  off 
the  ladder. 

"A  barking  cat!"  he  yelled.  "Call 
the  newspapers  and  the  TV  stations, 
quick!" 

Before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pibiddy  could 
say    "Sasparilla    Kitten,"    newspaper 


photographers  and  TV  cameramen 
were  swarming  through  the  crowd. 
The  TV  men  interviewed  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pibiddy  and  people  standing 
around.  Then  one  TV  man  climbed 
the  firemen's  ladder  and  stuck  the 
microphone  in  Sassy's  face.  She 
barked  louder  than  ever. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  an- 
nounced excitedly.  "You  have  just 
heard  the  world's  first  barking  cat! 
As  soon  as  the  firemen  get  her  down, 
we'll  show  you  the  famous  Sasparilla 
Kitten." 

"Oh,  isn't  it  grand!"  shrilled  Mrs. 
Pibiddy.  "We're  famous." 

"You  mean  Sassy's  famous,"  said 
Mr.  Pibiddy. 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  a  movie 
star,"  cried  Mrs.  Pibiddy. 

"We're  just  on  the  TV  news,"  Mr. 
Pibiddy  reminded  her. 

"How  would  you  like  to  sell  your 
cat?"  asked  a  fat  man  in  the  crowd. 
"I'd  like  her  for  my  circus." 

"Sell  Sassy?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pi- 
biddy. She  looked  up  at  Sassy  being 
carried  down  the  tree  by  a  fireman. 
Poor  Sassy  was  barking  unhappily. 
"Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Pibiddy.  "We 
couldn't  do  that!" 

"Well,  now,  let's  think  about  it," 
interrupted  Mr.  Pibiddy. 


"Junius  Pibiddy!"  shouted  Mrs. 
Pibiddy  in  amazement.  "How  could 
you?" 

"All  right,"  replied  Mr.  Pibiddy. 
"Let's  not  think  about  it." 

In  the  meantime,  poor  little  Sas- 
parilla Kitten  was  so  frightened  she 
would  have  been  glad  to  hide  away 
in  a  mouse  hole.  Besides,  her  throat 
hurt.  She  gave  one  great  cough  to 
clear  her  throat,  and  to  everyone's 
surprise,  out  popped  a  fish  bone. 

"That  must  be  the  fish  I  gave  her 
for  lunch,"  said  Mr.  Pibiddy.  "The 
bone  got  stuck  in  her  throat." 

"Meow,"  meowed  Sasparilla  Kit- 
ten. 

"Oh-h-h-h,"  groaned  the  crowd,  the 
newspaper  photographers,  the  TV 
cameramen,  and  the  man  from  the 
circus.  "It  was  only  a  fish  bone." 

Quickly  they  all  turned  around  and 
went  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pibiddy 
and  Sassy  were  left  alone. 

"It  was  nice  being  on  TV  for 
a  while,"  said  Mrs.  Pibiddy  happily. 

"Yes,  it  was  nice  thinking  that 
Sassy  had  made  our  fortune,"  said 
Mr.  Pibiddy  with  a  smile.  Sassy 
lapped  her  milk  hungrily. 

"Meow,"  meowed  Sasparilla  Kitten. 
And  that  meant,  "I'm  glad  it's  all 
over."  □ 


Pa^tq  Fawt  and 


THE  CORES  of  paper  towels  or  bath- 
room tissue  make  cute  party  favors 
that  can  be  used  later  as  holders  for 
crayons  or  small  treasures.  They  also 
make  dandy  containers  to  be  filled 
with  candies,  nuts,  or  small  surprises. 

Shown  is  a  duck  favor  made  from 
a  bathroom-tissue  core.  Also  needed 
are  a  thin  piece  of  cardboard,  yellow, 
blue,  black,  red,  and  white  construc- 
tion paper,  orange  and  brown  crayons, 
yellow  pipe  cleaner,  and  glue. 

Cover  the  core  and  the  cardboard 
base  for  it  with  yellow  paper.  To 
make  the  base,  set  the  end  of  the  roll 
on  the  cardboard,  draw  around  it, 
adding  feet,  then  cut  out  the  card- 
board a  little  larger  than  the  circle 
you've  drawn.  Glue  the  yellow  paper, 
then  glue  the  base  to  the  core.  Draw 
wings  with  a  brown  crayon. 

Glue  on  white  paper  eyes  with 
smaller  black  paper  centers.  Glue  at 
the    center    fold    a    cardboard    bill, 


colored  orange,  and  a  bow  tie  of  red 
paper. 

Cut  a  2/s  inch  cardboard  circle  for 
hat  crown  and  a  6  x  )i  inch  strip  for 
hatband.  Cover  both  with  blue  paper 
(crepe  paper,  if  desired).  Lap  the 
band  to  fit  around  the  top  of  the  core 
and  glue.  Glue  the  crown  onto  the 
band. 

Punch  a  hole  in  the  crown.  Double 
a  two-inch  piece  of  yellow  pipe 
cleaner  and  run  the  ends  through  the 
hole,  then  bend  the  ends  over  inside. 

Smaller  favors  can  be  made  by 
cutting  paper-towel  cores  into  four 
equal  sections,  then  following  above 
directions. 

Many  other  kinds  of  animals  or 
people  can  be  made  with  different 
colored  papers,  and  by  adding  paper 
skirts  or  pants,  yarn  hair,  or  card- 
board ears  sticking  up  through  or 
down  from  the  hat. 

— Katherine  Corliss  Bartow 


Good-bye  cold  wind, 

good-bye  snow. 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  go. 
Next  year  you  will  come  again — 
I  may  be  glad  to  see  you  then, 
But  now  I  hear  a  robin  sing. 
So  good-bye  winter  .  .  . 

hello  spring! 

— G/na  Bell-Zano 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


'A  Perilous  Oversight' 

E.  A.  LAMBERT 

Riverdale,  Md. 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  an  unfortunate 
omission  in  the  article  by  Harvey  G. 
Cox,  Where  Is  the  Church  Going,  and 
How  Will  It  Get  There?  in  the  January 
issue  of  Together  [page  18].  To  omit 
the  Name  that  is  above  every  name — 
except  for  a  casual  reference  to  the 
Word,  a  term  which  carries  theological 
meaning  poorly  understood  by  the 
masses — is  a  perilous  oversight. 

Assuming,  as  does  the  author,  that 
"the  most  important  point  to  make 
about  the  renewal  of  the  church  today 
is  that  renewal  is  ultimately  God's 
doing,  not  man's"  ignores  the  historical 
Jesus  and  the  fundamental  doctrine 
that  man  has  redemption  and  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins  in  Christ  alone. 

'Black  Power1:  Fine  Job 

FRED  RICHARDSON 

Susanville,  Calif. 

Congratulations  on  the  article  Black 
Power  by  C.  Eric  Lincoln  [January, 
page  26].  Dr.  Lincoln  did  a  fine  job, 
although  I  feel  that  he  should  have 
covered  the  psychological  implications 
of  black  power,  or  black  consciousness, 
to  the  individual  Negro. 

A  complaint:  I  feel  that  Dr.  Rich- 
mond Barbour  presented  an  excellent 
Teens  Together  column.  This  used  to 
be  a  very  interesting  and  informative 
column. 

They  Looked   Into  His  Soul 

ROBERT  S.  WELDON,  Poster 
Cecilia  Methodist  Church 
Cecilia,  Ky. 

After  reading  consecutively  the  Jan- 
uary articles  on  The  Delta  Ministry 
[page  49],  I  was  confronted  by  the  pic- 
ture on  page  55.  The  article  ended  on 
that  page,  and  I  continued  to  try  to 
finish  the  issue.  Before  I  had  read  sev- 
eral pages,  I  found  my  mind  was  not 
on  what  I  was  reading.  Three  little 
boys  kept  looking  right  down  into  my 
very  innermost  soul.  I  kept  turning 
back  and  looking  at  the  picture. 

God  help  us  if  we  can  continue  to 
rationalize,  study,  and  read  theology 
— and  relegate  the  look  in  the  eyes  of 
children  such  as  these  to  the  subcon- 


scious and  ignore  it.  It  is  times  like 
this  that  I  have  to  pray  the  publican's 
prayer. 

December  Issue  Helpful 

C.   DOUGLAS   COONEY,  Pastor 

Grace  Methodist  Church 

Aberdeen,  Md. 

My  thanks  for  including  Of  Advent 
Wreaths  and  Air  Raids  by  William 
Littleton  in  the  December,  1966,  issue 
[page  22]. 

The  Advent-Christmas  season  brings 
a  host  of  varied  materials  to  the  min- 
ister's desk.  I  do  not  remember  any- 
thing that  more  clearly  struck  the  note 
of  Advent  than  Mr.  Littleton's  writing. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
entire  December  issue  was  a  helpful 
addition  to  our  home  for  Christmas 
preparations.  Thank  you. 

Not  in  Protestant  Tradition 

DALE  A.  KOOI,  Pastor 

Grace   Methodist  Church 

Urbana,  III. 

The  article  Advent:  Season  of  Prep- 
aration [December,  1966,  page  34], 
written  by  Associate  Editor  Helen 
Johnson  was  interesting  in  her  de- 
scription both  of  legends  and  of  na- 
tional customs. 

An    aspect   of   the   article    disturbing 


"Because  I  am,  and  I  quote, 

a  dim-witted,  knuckleheaded 

spendthrift,  unquote!" 


to  me  is  that  among  the  varying  tradi- 
tions, Miss  Johnson  has  picked  one, 
implying  either  that  there  is  only  one 
or  that  this  particular  one  is  Method- 
ist. I  refer  to  the  use  of  a  rose-colored 
candle  on  the  Advent  wreath  for  the 
third  Advent  Sunday,  and  calling  the 
day  Gaudete   Sunday. 

It  should  be  said  first  that  four 
candles  of  any  color  may  be  used  since 
their  primary  purpose  is  to  mark  off 
the  Sundays  leading  to  Christmas.  Be- 
sides the  tradition  of  using  one  rose 
and  three  purple  candles,  there  also  is 
a  tradition  of  using  purple  candles  for 
all  four  Sundays  and  another  of  using 
purple  on  the  first  three  Sundays  and 
a  white  one  on  the  fourth. 

The  use  of  all  purple  candles  de- 
veloped because  the  observance  of 
Gaudete  with  its  rose  color  was  dropped 
by  Protestant  groups  (except  Episco- 
palians). This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  ob- 
servance with  the  purpose  of  relaxing 
penitential  rules  which  most  Protes- 
tant groups  do  not  impose. 

If  there  is  a  Methodist  practice  or 
position,  our  Book  of  Worship,  by 
omission,  indicates  that  Gaudete  Sun- 
day with  its  rose  color  is  not  in  it. 

Profitable,  Enjoyable  Material 

MRS.  WAYNE  L.  MORRIS 

Overland  Park,  Kans. 

Our  family  has  profited  by,  as  well 
as  enjoyed,  using  the  Advent  section  in 
Together's  December,  1966,  issue.  We 
hope  you  will  make  it  a  standing  fea- 
ture each  December. 

Our  church  has  an  Advent  pamphlet 
of  worship  services,  hymns,  Scripture 
suggestions  which  the  educational  di- 
rector makes  up  each  year.  This  year 
the  minister  also  suggested  using 
Together.  We  are  a  Family  Plan  church, 
so  I  feel  sure  that  many  others  of  As- 
bury  Church's  2,500  members  used  your 
material  as  their  families  worshiped 
together. 

The  Marthas  Also  Serve 

MRS.  HARRY  E.  SWARNER 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

I  am  glad  that  someone  at  long  last 
has  come  out  with  A  Word  in  Behalf  of 
Martha  [January,  page  30]. 

This  has  bothered  me  for  a  long  time, 
but  whenever  I  have  said  anything  to 
anyone,  they  have  inferred  that  Martha 
was  just  one  of  those  fussy  house- 
keepers while  Mary  was  spiritual  and 
devout. 

I  have  known  some  of  these  women 
who  are  considered  very  pious.  A  friend 
of  mine  was  one,  but  the  neighbor- 
hood Marthas  brought  up  her  children. 
She  was  too  busy  working  at  the 
church. 

I  can't  teach  in  the  church  school, 
but  I  can  go  to  the  first  service  so  that 
my  grown  daughter  can  attend  the 
adult  class.  And  I  can  take  care  of  her 
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child  while  she  attends  commission 
meetings.  By  freeing  someone  else  for 
work  they  want  to  do  in  the  church, 
am  I  not  also  serving? 

I  find  it  unnecessary  to  argue  over 
Jesus'  divinity  or  his  miracles;  we  are 
surrounded  every  day  by  miracles 
which  we  take  for  granted.  I  may  be 
simpleminded,  but  I  don't  think  we 
have  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Master  by 
the  hour  to  learn  what  love  of  one's 
fellowman  is.  We  can  pray  for  those 
in  trouble  or  bereaved  or  perplexed  as 
we  go  about  our  daily  work.  In  spite 
of  what  is  often  said  about  Martha,  I 
think  Jesus  understood  her. 

No  Relation  to  Bulldog 

GLEN  GRANT  FAMILY 

Spokane,  Wash. 

We  are  writing  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
ticle Bill  Myers:  Aerospace  Engineer 
[January,  page  21].  Our  concern  is 
with  the  picture  in  the  upper  left  cor- 
ner of  page  23. 

The  picture  caption  states  that  the 
Myers  children  are  encountering  a 
bulldog  at  a  bus  stop.  As  anyone  with 
any  knowledge  of  canines  would  rec- 
ognize, the  dog  in  the  picture  is  not  a 
bulldog.  It  is  a  pug,  a  breed  having  no 
relation  whatsoever  to  the  bulldog. 

The  article  as  a  whole  was  an  in- 
spiration to  our  family.  We  realize  that 
mistakes  happen,  but  we  consider  this 
one  a  personal  affront  to  our  family 
friend  and  companion. 

Of  Pugs  and  Poodles 

MRS.  RICHARD  LEINEN 
Lead,  S.Dak. 

Your  January  cover  showing  the 
poodles  walking  through  the  Niagara 
Falls  park  in  winter  is  lovely.  But  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  "friendly 
bulldog"  on  page  23  of  the  January  is- 
sue is  a  pug.  We  have  a  pug  and  en- 
joy her  presence  in  our  family. 

Thank  you  for  a  wonderful  magazine, 
and  congratulations  on  another  good 
year. 

Hymnal  Has  Variety  for  All 

CLAUDE  A.  WARD 

Church  Music  Supervisor, 
Cokesbury  Div. 

Methodist  Publishing  House 

Nashville,   Tenn. 

As  one  who  was  close  to  those  who 
produced  the  1966  revision  of  The 
Methodist  Hymnal,  I  must  reply  to 
three  letters  on  pages  77  and  78  of 
Together's  January  issue. 

One  letter  criticizes  Carlton  R. 
Young,  Hymnal  editor,  for  his  re- 
marks concerning  "gospel  hymns."  An- 
other complains  because  the  Hymnal 
includes  "theologically  and  musically 
unjustifiable  'gospel  songs.' "  The  third 
letter,  on  omission  of  page  numbers  in 


the  ritual  section,  is  valid.  This  is  being 
corrected  in  later  printings. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  present 
the  new  book  to  two  Woman's  Society 
schools  of  Christian  mission,  and  to 
churches  in  Illinois,  California,  and 
Tennessee.  One  was  a  rural  congrega- 
tion which  had  not  used  a  Methodist 
hymnal  before.  In  each  of  these  situa- 
tions were  persons  who  would  eliminate 
the  gospel  hymns,  and  others  who 
would  sing  them  exclusively. 

The  1966  Hymnal  has  sufficient  vari- 
ety to  satisfy  all  segments  of  the 
church  if  members  will  make  a  serious 
effort  to  learn  the  book  and  know  its 
variety.  Here  are  some  helps: 

Aids  in  Using  the  Methodist  Hymnal, 
a  pamphlet;  25 4  each  or  10  for  $2  from 
the  National  Fellowship  of  Methodist 
Musicians,  P.O.  Box  871,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  37202. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Meth- 
odist Hymnal,  a  four-session  study  unit 
produced  by  the  Editorial  Division  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Education  and 
available  through  Cokesbury  for  20^ 
each,  15  tf  for  11  or  more.  A  companion 
record  of  the  same  title  is  $3.50. 

Nature's  Beauty  Appreciated 

BARRY   EYSMAN 

Union  City,  Tenn. 

Thank  you  for  the  beautifully  con- 
structed and  photographed  calendar  for 
1967  [January,  page  34].  It  is  a  lovely 
representation   of  your  magazine. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
Snowstorm  on  page  80  of  the  January 
issue.  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  see  an 
entire  page  devoted  to  a  simple  yet 
incredible  feat  of  nature  and  God. 

Tower  for  Water,  Not  Guns 

M.  B.  McFARLAND,  JR. 

McFarland,  Calif. 

There  are  two  pictures  on  page  44  of 
your  September,  1966,  issue  [in  the 
article  titled  The  Grape  Strike]  upon 
which  I  wish  to  comment.  One  is  un- 
important, but  I  am  curious  as  to  why 
it  was  selected.  It  appears  to  show  an 
individual  speaking  into  the  hand  mi- 
crophone of  a  two-way  radio  set,  as  he 
observes  workers  who  are  involved  in 
some  kind  of  operation  other  than  in 
a  grape  vineyard. 

The  other  photo  is  important.  It  shows 
a  tower  captioned  as  a  "gun  tower." 
If  this  were  not  so  despicable,  it  would 
be  funny.  Your  "gun  tower"  is,  in  fact, 
an  old  water  tank  on  the  Sierra  Vista 
Ranch.  It  is  typical  of  a  type  of  in- 
stallation which  was  in  common  use 
years  ago  on  most  farms. 

You  cannot  see  it  from  your  picture, 
but  there  is  a  well  near  the  base  of  this 
tower  which  pumped  water  up  into  the 
tank.  From  the  tank,  water  was  dis- 
tributed for  domestic  purposes.  The 
reason  for  the  covered  top  and  sides 
was  to  prevent  dirt,  birds,  and  so  forth 
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These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
velopes are  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  $1  per 
box.  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
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Ordering  Cards? 

TOGETHER  accepts  advertise- 
ments only  from  reliable  deal- 
ers. If  the  advertisement  men- 
tions the  word  "approval"  or 
"on  approval,"  the  dealer  in- 
tends to  send  a  selection  of  mer- 
chandise known  as  "approvals" 
in  addition  to  any  free  items  or 
ones  you  have  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance. If  you  keep  any  of  the 
"approval"  items,  you  must 
pay  for  them  and  return  the 
ones  you  do  not  wish  to  buy.  If 
you  do  not  intend  to  buy  any  of 
the  "approval"  items,  return 
them  promptly,  being  sure  your 
name  and  address  are  clearly 
written  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  package  in  which 
you  return  the  merchandise. 
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Rock,  Slide  or  Slip? 

PASTEETH,  an  improved  powder  that  you 
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from  contaminating  the  water.  This 
tank  has  not  been  in  use  for  some 
years. 

I  believe  you  owe  the  DiGiorgio 
Fruit  Corp.,  the  growers  of  Delano, 
and  your  readers  an  apology  for  foist- 
ing upon  them  one  of  the  most  unin- 
formed, biased,  and  misleading  artioles 
it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  read  on 
this  subject;  and  believe  me,  there 
have  been  many. 

Together's  editors  prepared  the  pic- 
ture caption  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
thought  to  be  correct  identification  of 
the  tower  in  question.  Several  readers 
have  pointed  out  that  this  identifica- 
tion was  not  correct. — Eds. 

More  Objectivity  Needed 

GEORGE  N.  FINLEY 

Lane,  Kans. 

The  article  They've  Helped  Make 
America  Gun-Happy  [December,  1966, 
page  29]  is  as  extremist  as  it  makes 
most  gun  owners  out  to  be.  The  "they" 
in  its  title  is  an  indication  of  a  piece  of 
propaganda.  Statistics  have  been  used 
to  fit  an  opinion  instead  of  being  used 
to  form  an  opinion.  No  regard  has  been 
given  for  another  point  of  view,  and 
an  organization  made  up  of  reputable 
men  and  approved  by  Congress  has 
been  discredited. 

The  strength  of  gun  clubs  is  shown 
out  of  proportion.  Clubs  have  no  more 
control  over  legislation  than  any  other 
group  of  citizens.  The  article  is  de- 
signed to  scare  and  to  influence  legis- 
lation emotionally,  a  poor  basis  for 
laws. 

The  article  disregards  gun  bills  other 
than  Senator  Dodd's  proposal,  fails  to 
give  the  full  content  even  of  that,  and 
presumes  that  a  law  will  solve  every- 
thing. 

When  publishing  articles  on  contro- 
versial issues,  a  magazine  like  Together 
should  be  more  objective. 

'Dangerous  as  a  Pillow' 

K.  W.  LARRISON,  Pastor 

Bryn  Mawr  Methodist  Church 

Seattle,   Wash. 

In  They've  Helped  Make  America 
Gun-Happy,  Stanley  S.  Jacobs  makes 
use  of  most  of  the  tricks  of  the  profes- 
sional propagandist — innuendo,  mis- 
leading use  of  statistics,  loaded  terms, 
slanted  inferences,  faulty  logical  prem- 
ises, and  unjustified  conclusions.  And 
he  climaxes  it  all  with  a  crowning  proof 
that  he  doesn't  know  much  about  his 
subject. 

On  page  31  he  points  to  what  he 
seems  to  think  is  a  damning  fact  that 
the  National  Rifle  Association's  maga- 
zine, The  American  Rifleman,  carries 
an  advertisement  for  an  "M-l  sniper's 
cheekpiece."  Now  an  M-l  sniper's 
cheekpiece,  good  editor,  is  a  leatherette- 
covered  piece  of  kapok  that  is  about  as 


dangerous  as  the  small  pillow  on  your 
living-room    sofa. 

'Like  Hupmobile  Hubcap' 

RALPH  F.  MOON 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Stanley  Jacob's  article  would  imply 
that  anyone  interested  in  an  "M-l 
sniper's  cheekpiece"  could  only  be  an 
evil  person  looking  for  trouble.  Actu- 
ally, such  items  are  sought  after  in 
much  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  a  car 
hobbyist  looking  for  a  Hupmobile  hub- 
cap, a  gemstone  fan  obtaining  a  nice 
piece  of  jade,  or  a  botanist  finding  an 
interesting    plant    specimen. 

I  suppose  that  weapon  enthusiasts 
would  get  a  little  more  peace  during 
the  present  furor  if  we  could  transfer 
our  interests  to  old  lace,  cut  glass,  or 
foreign  stamps,  but  some  people  just 
aren't  made  that  way. 

Many  shooters  and  weapons  collectors 
are  in  favor  of  stiffer  penalties  for  crim- 
inal acts.  They  also  deplore  technicali- 
ties which  sometimes  hamper  police 
work.  Personally,  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  being  registered  as  a  gun 
owner,  so  long  as  I  do  not  have  to 
pander  to  some  official  to  get  a  permit. 
But  the  registering  or  licensing  of  in- 
dividual firearms  is  unthinkable.  Shades 
of  dictatorship! 

'Narrow-minded,  One-sided' 

DONALD  W.  KEENE 

Shabbona,  III. 

I  am  both  surprised  and  alarmed 
that  your  magazine  would  print  such  a 
narrow-minded,  one-sided  view  of  any 
subject  as  in  They've  Helped  Make 
America  Gun-Happy.  Stanley  S.  Jacobs 
is  again  picking  at  the  old  theme  that 
the  gun  is  criminal  and  responsible  for 
all  its  acts  of  violence.  It  isn't  the  fire- 
arm that  should  be  restricted  or  cur- 
tailed but  the  criminal  individual  who 
uses  it  to  such  an  end. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Jacobs  has  any 
hobbies.  I  have  one:  collecting,  re- 
pairing, and  shooting  firearms  both  old 
and  new.  I  conduct  my  shooting  under 
rigid  safety  precautions  and  derive 
many  happy  and  fulfilling  hours  from 
this  pastime.  I  feel  there  is  nothing 
criminal  about  it,  and  I  am  sure  many 
others  would  agree.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
would  be  criminal  to  deprive  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  of  this  right  and  privi- 
lege. 

Cun  Owner's  Honor  in  Question 

CHARLES  M.  POTTSMITH 

Virginia,  Minn. 

Author  Stanley  Jacobs  owed  his 
readers  the  elementary  duty  of  discuss- 
ing his  feelings  with  a  spokesman  for 
the  National  Rifle  Association  before 
writing  his  view.  He  could  not  have 
come  out  with  such  an  incredible 
opinion   of   the   NRA   unless   prejudice 
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was  his  purpose.  Together  bought  a 
bad  one. 

An  estimated  50  million  private  fire- 
arms are  spread  across  this  country. 
How  could  any  law  touch  a  significant 
number  of  them?  Even  the  most  hys- 
terical gun-law  advocate  admits  that 
is  impossible  so  he  bogs  down  in  con- 
tradictions. He  earnestly  recommends 
Senator  Somebody's  tough  gun  bill  as 
the  answer  to  the  next  assassin  and  the 
punk  element.  Yet,  before  the  writer 
is  through,  the  proposed  law  is  made  to 
sound  harmless  to  the  "decent"  shooter 
who  should  fear  nothing  from  a  little 
fee  paid  or  a  punchcard  on  file  in  the 
local   police   station. 

The  NRA  knows  better.  They  have 
documented  failures  in  other  countries. 
The  gun  owner  knows  better,  for  it  is 
his  honor  in  question,  not  the  gun's. 
The  criminal  knows  better  because  he 
will  ignore  the  law  regardless.  The 
dupe  is  the  poorly  informed  citizen  who 
is  stirred  by  such  writing  as  in  Gun- 
Happy  and  looks  for  a  new  law  to  re- 
lieve him  of  responsibilities.  A  law 
that  cannot  prevent  the  very  examples 
of  crime  used  to  help  sell  its  passage 
is  no  law  worth  such  surrender. 

Monks  Enjoy  Together 

FATHER  AUGUSTINE  IRVIN, 

O.S.B. 

St.  Bede  Abbey 

Peru,  III. 

For  two  years  now,  due  to  the  kind- 
ness of  a  very  good  Methodist  friend, 
I  have  been  receiving  your  excellent 
publication.  I  am  a  student  of  theology 
at  St.  Bede  Abbey  Seminary,  and  I 
look  forward,  along  with  other  young 
monks  here,  to  the  monthly  arrival  of 
Together,  which  we  consider  just  about 
the  best  in  family  publications. 

Although  it  is  for  Methodist  families, 
we  all  benefit  from  your  excellent  pre- 
sentation of  timely  and  interesting  arti- 
cles, all  of  which  are  put  forth  in  such 
an  open-minded  manner.  The  profes- 
sional quality  of  the  publication,  espe- 
cially the  photography,  indicates  true 
dedication,  which  I  am  sure  goes  a  long 
way  toward  bringing  a  real  Christian 
attitude  among  the  families  who  re- 
ceive your  magazine.  May  God  bless 
your  endeavor  and  make  it  fruitful  for 
many! 

Shepherds  Saw  No  Star 

G.  HURST  PAUL,  Pastor 

People's   Methodist   Church 

Salamanca,   N.Y. 

Referring  to  your  quaint  photo  com- 
mentary, Christmas  in  Bethlehem  [De- 
cember,  1966,   page   76]: 

I  am  sure  that  Luke's  shepherds  must 
have  been  grateful  to  perceive  and  fol- 
low Matthew's  star,  as  did  the  Magi, 
to  locate  the  young  Christ  child.  Luke 
doesn't   say   so,    however. 


Now  if  you  had  only  let  Matthew's 
Magi  also  hear  the  nocturnal  proclama- 
tion to  Luke's  shepherds,  "I  bring  you 
good  news,  .  .  ."  that  would  have  made 
a  splendid  thesis  for  early  ecumenism. 

I  still  contend  that  Together  does 
pretty  press  work. 

Best  He  Has  Found 

ALBERT  W.  POTTS,  JR.,  Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church 

Coralville,  Iowa 

I  want  to  compliment  Together  not 
only  on  its  consistently  excellent  qual- 
ity but  in  particular  on  the  article 
Understanding  the  Bible  by  Louis  Cas- 
sels  [December,  1966,  page  16].  It  was 
fine.  I  read  selections  from  it  to  the 
congregation  as  the  best  and  most  con- 
cise approach  to  interpretation  that  I 
have  found. 

Helpful  to  Young  People 

ALBERT   W.   CLARK 

Kingman,  Ind. 

I  have  college  credits  in  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  long  have  held  the 
views  so  ably  expressed  by  Louis  Cas- 
sels  in  Understanding  the  Bible. 

I  like  the  introductory  statement: 
"Thus,  it  traces  man's  growing  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  God." 
Articles  like  this  help  inquiring  minds 
to  continue  to  grow  in  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  God.  Are  reprints  avail- 
able? I  should  like  to  use  them  for 
church  school. 

Because  this  article  was  excerpted 
from  a  book  copyrighted  by  another 
publisher,  Together  cannot  provide  re- 
prints of  it,  but  we  can  mention  the 
book  again.  It's  Your  Bible  (Double- 
day,  $4.50),  and  it  is  scheduled  to  be 
published  this  spring. — Editors 

He  Likes  Conciseness 

HERBERT  A.  TOMPKINS 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  article  Understanding  the  Bible 
by  Louis  Cassels  in  the  December,  1966, 
issue  is  clear,  concise,  and  timely. 

Wesley  Would   Disagree 

RICHARD  H.   PEIK,   Pastor 

Methodist  Church 

Black  Earth,  Wis. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Louis  Cassels'  conclusion  concerning 
the  authority  and  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
tures is  not  shared  by  John  Wesley. 
Mr.  Wesley  said  in  his  Sermon  XII, 
The  Means  of  Grace:  "All  Scripture  is 
infallibly  true."  And  again,  in  his  Jour- 
nal of  August  24,  1776,  he  comments, 
"If  there  be  any  mistakes  in  the  Bible, 
there  may  as  well  be  a  thousand.  If 
there  be  one  falsehood  in  that  Book, 
it  did  not  come  from  the  God  of  truth." 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Sugden,  editor  of  The 
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Relive  the  miracle  of  Easter 
where  it  happened.  You  literally 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ 
in  Jordanian  Jerusalem.  Visit 
friendly,  inexpensive,  English- 
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by  air  from  Europe's  capitals. 
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Jordan  Tourist  Information  Cen- 
ter, Dept.  T-37  530  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036;  212-PL  5-3431. 
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(Advertisement) 

FREE  BOOK  TELLS  WAYS  TO   IMPROVE   HEARING 


A  new  FREE  book  tells  of  a  scientific  breakthrough  in  better  hearing.  The 
book  is  entitled  "WHAT  COMFORT  SOUND  ®  MEANS  TO  YOU." 
It  tells  all  about  this  revolutionary  device — how  nearly  totally  invis- 
ible it  is — how  it  softens  annoying  and  sometimes  painfully  loud  noises 
— how  loud  noises  are  not  eliminated  entirely.  There  are  no  "dead"  or  si- 
lent periods  and  everything  is  heard.  Comfort  Sound  Hearing  simply 
and  automatically  "tones  down"  overly  loud  noises  to  protect  the  ear,  just 
as  a  normal  hearing  person's  acoustic  reflexes  protect  his  hearing.  Comfort 
Sound  Hearing  is  better  than  normal  hearing  because  it  does  not  let  loud 
noises  "wash  out"  normal  sounds  such  as  conversation.  To  get  the 
FREE  booklet  "WHAT  COMFORT  SOUND  MEANS  TO  YOU,"  send  a 
postcard  with  your  name  and  address  to  TELEX,  Dept.  B-2,  3054  Excelsior 
Boulevard,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55416. 


ACCENT  ON  YOUTH 


OUT  AT  HOME,  by  Christine  B.  MacKenzie.  Should  a  high  school  jun- 
ior please  his  father  by  becoming  an  engineer,  or  can  he  prove  that  his  future, 
and  his  independence,  lie  in  sports?  For  teens.  $2.95. 

SUMMERHILL  SUMMER,  by  Joan  Gilbert.  Adventure,  mystery,  horses, 
and  more  horses  meet  a  teen-age  girl  on  an  extraordinary  visit  to  her  brother's 
old  country  home.  For  teens.  $2.95. 

LARRY  TWO  FEATHERS,  by  Virginia  Struble  Burlingame.  Suspense 
and  adventure  involving  an  Indian  boy  and  a  cache  of  stolen  Army  money.  For 
children.  $3.75. 

AND  ONE  TO  GROW  ON,  by  Dorothea  Pickard.  In  a  character-build- 
ing year  of  new  faces  and  experiences,  a  ten-year-old  girl  learns,  "Understanding 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  For  children.  $3.75. 
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Standard  Sermons  of  John  Wesley,  says, 
"Wesley  believed  this  in  the  strictest 
sense." 

Mr.  Cassels'  view,  which  presupposes 
that  "scientific  knowledge  or  common 
sense"  is  the  ultimate  criterion  for 
truth,  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is:  a 
20th-century  "god"  that  is  shared  by 
neither  the  Scriptures  themselves  nor 
the    Protestant   reformers. 

Lay  Ministry  Fills  Cap 

JOHN  B.  OMAN,  Pastor 
Wesley   Methodist   Church 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Allow  me  to  react  to  these  words 
from  The  Program  Is  Challenge  [Jan- 
uary, page  25]:  "Because  the  typical 
parish  minister  has  limited  time  to 
give  to  a  counseling  ministry,  Dr.  Cor- 
son has  urged  that  denominational 
leaders  create  'ministers  at  large'  whose 
sole  function  would  be  'to  help  peo- 
ple.' " 

If  I  did  not  know  Lynn  Corson  so 
well,  I  might  interpret  him  as  suggest- 
ing that  we  ought  to  have  two  kinds  of 
ministers — those  who  "do  the  work  of 
the  church"  and  those  who  "help  peo- 
ple." 

When  I  first  came  to  Wesley  Church 
12  years  ago,  I  received  so  many  calls 
from  persons  with  problems  that  I,  too, 
lacked  time  to  counsel  them.  But  we 
have  met  the  challenge  with  a  lay  min- 
istry. 

We  now  have  73  committed  persons 
enrolled  in  our  lay  apostolate.  They 
are  trained  by  professors  of  psychiatry 
and  psychology  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  to  work  with  literally  hun- 
dreds of  troubled  individuals.  They 
deal  with  problems  of  marriage,  family, 
emotional  use  of  money,  gambling,  al- 
coholism, homosexuality,  criminosis, 
and  just  plain  loneliness. 

Because  of  this  lay  ministry,  we 
never  have  to  say  no  to  anyone  asking 
help.  What  we  are  doing,  others  can 
do! 

Exposure  of  Attitudes  Needed 

ROBERT  MARTINDALE, 
Student  Pastor 

Lambertville,  N.J. 

In  your  December,  1966,  issue  you 
published  a  letter  which  criticized  the 
number  of  trivial  letters  you  print.  [See 
Too  Many  Trivial  Letters,  page  72.] 

I  also  find  trivial  letters  disturbing, 
but  letters  of  this  nature  serve  to  il- 
luminate the  problems  encountered  in 
bringing  about  a  conservative-liberal 
dialogue.  How  more  effectively  could 
the  unreflective  attitudes  of  certain 
fundamentalist  and  conservative  groups 
be  expressed  than  through  publication 
of  these  letters? 

Exposing  these  views  is  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  toward  liberalization  that 
the  magazine  can  take. 
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'unday  is  the  day  that  belongs  to  families . . . 
so  what  better  day  for  family-time  calling 
and  a  Long  Distance  visit  with  the  folks  you  love? 

Lowest  interstate  rates  are  in  effect  all  day. 
So  there's  no  need  to  wait  till  evening. 
Call  early  and  you'll  agree  Long  Distance 
is  the  next  best  thing  to  being  there. 


E&L  J  A\l£cl 

•nd  Associated  Companiai 


DO  YOU  NEED 

EXTRA   MONEY? 


NEW! 

GLAMOROUS  GREETINGS 
ALL  OCCASION  ASSORTMENT 
21  really  deluxe  cards. 
Excitingly  different 


IS  YOURS 


NEW! 

SOMETHING  SPECIAL 

ALL  OCCASION  ASSORTMENT 

20  truly  magnificent  cards. 

Smart  new  styling  in 

striking  iridescent  colors. 

Breathtakingly  beautiful 


NEW! 

ALL  OCCASION 

GIFT  WRAPPING 

ENSEMBLE 

20  gay,  colorful  large 

sheets  plus  matching 

gift  tags.  Terrific 


All  Occasion  assortment.  You  make  $1.00  for  selling  1  box, 

$2.00  for  2  boxes,  $10.00  for  10  boxes,  etc.  You  can 

make  a  few  dollars  or  hundreds  of  dollars.  All  you  do  is 

call  on  neighbors,  friends  and  relatives  anywhere  in  your 

spare  time.  Everyone  needs  and  buys  Greeting  Cards. 

Cut  out  Business  Reolv  Card  below  —  mail  it  toda 


-and  free  samples  of  personalized  stationery— plus 
other  leading  Greeting  Card  box  assortments  will  be  sent 

you  immediately  on  approval  for  30  day  free  trial. 

You  get  everything  you  need  to  start  making  money  the 

day  your  sales  kit  arrives.  No  experience  necessary. 


NEW! 

ADORABLE  GREETINGS 

ALL  OCCASION 

ASSORTMENT 

21  exquisite  cards 

with  an  original,  artistic 

use  of  color.  Stunning 


IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  TRY 


7Rifr 

pXsONALIttD 
STATIONERY 

,nd  CATALOG  °F 


Last  year  some  folks  made  only  $25  to  $50 
while  others  made  $150 -$250 -$500  and 
more  selling  our  entire  line  of  greeting 
cards.  Many  church  groups,  organizations, 
schools,  lodges,  etc.  do  this  year  after  year. 


pr^l  OR  PERFO«M*NCf  < 


vr        ir      .  %\  ycu/ 1 

•  Good  Housekeeping  •  NC1Y  . 

>\        guarantees        "$/        GOLD  AND  SILVER  FLORAL 
^Hmmmm^^  STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 

Elegantly  embossed  rose  design. 
Rich  vellum  sheets  and  envelopes. 
Includes  pen-letter  opener.  Just  lovely 
Fill  in  Name  And  Address  On  Reply  Card  Below-CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY-No  Stamp  Necessary 


NEW! 

"THE  CRITTERS" 
ALL  OCCASION  ASSORTMENT 
Latest  rage!  10  different,  delightful 
animals  in  full  jungle  colors.  Extra 
large  cards.  Suitable  for  wall 
decorations.  Unusual 


CUT  OUT 

BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

AT  RIGHT 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY 
No  Stamp  Necessary 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 
White  Plains,  New  York   10606 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


_Apt.  No.. 
.Zip  Code. 


FIRST  CLASS 
PERMIT  No.    589 

White  Plains,  New  York 
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BUSINESS      REPLY      MAIL 

NO  POSTAGE  STAMP  NECESSARY  IF  MAILED  IN  TNE  UNITED  STATES 


POSTAGE  WILL   BE   PAID  BY 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 

20   Bank   Street 
White   Plains,   New   York   10606 


Dept.  P-65 
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